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GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


You may be sure there was a stir among our women-folk 
when they heard that a young man had come courting the 
Earl’s daughter. We have amongst us—or over us, rather— 
& miniature major-domo of a woman, a mere wisp of a thing, 
who has nevertheless an awful majesty of demeanour, and the 
large and innocent eyes of a child, and a wit as nimble and 
elusive as a minnow; and no sooner is this matter mentioned 
than she says, 

*“Q the poor child! And she has no mother.” 

“That,” it is observed by a person who has learnt wisdom, 
and does not talk above his breath in his own house, ‘that is 
a defect in her character which her future husband will no 
doubt condone.” 

She takes no heed. The large and tender eyes are distant 
and troubled, She has become a seer, a prophetess of evil 
things in the days to come. 

‘Think of the child! ’’ she says to our gentle visitor—who 
was once being courted herself, but is now a brisk young 
matron blushing with the honours of a couple of bairns— 
“think of her being all alone there, with scarcely a womun- 
friend in the world. She has no one to warn her—no one to 
guide her—”’ 
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‘But why,’ says our young matron, with mild wonder, 
‘‘why should she want warning? Is it such a terrible thing 
to get married ?”’ 

Common sense does not touch the inspired. 

“The getting married? No. It is the awakening after. 
How can she tell—how can she know—that this young man, 
if he really means to marry her, is at the present moment 
courting her deadliest rival? Whom has she to fear in the 
future so much as her old idealised self? He is building up 
a vision, a phantom, no more like that poor girl than I am 
like her ; and then, when he finds out the real woman after 
marriage, his heart will go back to the old creation of his own 
fancy, and he will wonder how she could have changed so 
much, and grieve over his disappointment. Yes, you may 
laugh ”—this is a sudden onslaught on another meek listener 
—“but every woman knows what 1 say is true. And is it 
our fault that men won’t see us as we are until it is too late? 
We have to bear the blame, at all events. It is always the 
woman. Once upon a time—and it only happens once—she 
was a beautiful, angelic creature; she was filled with noble 
aspirations; wisdom shone in her face; I suppose the earth 
was scarcely good cnough for her to walk on. Then she 
marries ; and her husband discovers—slowly and surely—not 
his own blunder, but that his imaginary heroine has changed 
into an ordinary woman, who has an occasional headache like 
other people, and must spend a good deal of her life in think- 
ing about shops and dinners. He tries to hide his dismay ; 
he is very polite to her; but how can she fail to see that he 
is in love, not with herself at all, but with that old ideal of 
his own creation, and that he bitterly regrets in secret the 
destruction of his hopes? That is no laughing matter. 
People talk about great tragedies, The fierce passions are 
splendid because there is noise and stamping about them. 
But if a man stabs a woman, and puts her out of the world, 
is she not at peace? And if a man puts a bullet through his 
head, there is an end of his trouble. But I will tell you my 
belief, that all the battles and wars that ever were in the 
world have not caused the fifteenth part of the misery and 
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tragic suffering that has been eaused by this very thing you 
are laughing at—those false ideals formed before marriage. 
You may laugh if you like,” 

Indeed, we were not disposed to laugh. She was really in 
earnest. She had spoken rapidly, with something of an 
indignant thrill in her voice, and a proud and pathetic look 
in her dark eyes. We had, after all, a certain fondness for 
this gentlo orator; and it was difficult to resist the eager 
pleading of her impassioned words, when, as now, her heart 
was full of what she was saying. 

Or was it the beautiful May morning, and the sunlight 
shining on the white hawthorn and the lilacs, and the sleepy 
shadow of the cedar on the lawn, and the clear singing of tho 
larks far away in the blue, that led us to listen so placidly to 
the voice of the charmer? A new-comer broke the spell. A 
heavy-footed cob came trotting up to the verandah ; his rider, 
a tall young man with a brown beard, leapt down on the 
gravel and called aloud in his stormy way, 

‘Donnerwetter! It is as warm to-day, it is as warm as 
July. Why do you all sit here? Come! Shall we make it 
a holiday? Shall we drive to Guildford !—Weybridge !— 
Chertsey ?— Esher ?”’ 

The two women were sneaking off by themselves, perhaps 
because they wished to have a further talk about poor Lady 
Sylvia and her awful fate; perhaps because they were 
anxious, like all women, to leavo holiday arrangements in 
other hands, in order to have the right of subsequently 
grumbling over them. 

““Stay !’’ cries ono of us, who has been released from tho 
spell. ‘There is another word to be said on that subject. 
You are not going to ride rough-shod over us, and then sneak 
out at the back-door before we have recovered from the 
fright. This, then, is your contention—that a vast number 
of women are enduring misery because their husbands have 
become disillusionised, and cannot conceal the fact? And 
that is the fault of the husbands. They construct an ideal 
woman; marry a real one; and live miserable ever after, 
because they can’t have that imaginative toy of their brain. 
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Now, don’t you think, if this were true—if this wretchedness 
were so widespread—it would cure itself? Have mankind 
gone on blundering for ages because of the non-arrival of a 
certain awful and mysterious Surrey prophetess? Why 
haven’t women formed a universal association for the 
destruction of lovers’ dreams t’’ 

“T tell you, you may laugh as you like,”’ is the calm reply, 
“ but what I say is true ; and every married woman will tcll 
you itis true. Why don’t women cure it? If it comes to 
that, women are as foolish as men. The girl makes her 
lover a hero; she wakes up after marriage to find him 
only a husband, and the highest hope of her life falls dead.”’ 

“Then we are all disappointed, and all miserable. That 
is your conclusion ?”’ 

‘‘ Not all,” is the answer, and there is a slight chango of 
tone audible here, a slight smile visible on her lips. ‘There 
are many whose imagination never went the length of con- 
structing any ideal, except that of a moor covered with 
grouse. ‘There are others who have educated themselves into 
a useful indiffereutism or cynicism. Unfortunately it is the 
nobler natures that suffer most.” 

“Well, this is a tolerably lively prospect for every girl 
who thinks of getting married. Pray, Frau Philosophin, 
have you been constructing all these fiddlestick theorics out 
of your own head, or have you been making a special study 
of Sylvia Blythe ?”’ 

“T know Lady Sylvia better than most people. She is a 
very earnest girl. She has ideals, convictions, aspirations—a 
whole stock-in-trade of things that a good many girls seem to 
get on very well without. If that poor girl is disappointed 
in her marriage, it will kill her.”’ 

‘¢ Disappointed in her marriage !’’ calls out the young man 
who has been standing patiently with the bridle of his cob in 
his hand. ‘Why do you think that already? No, no. It 
is the girl herself—she lives in that solitary place, and 
imagines mere foolish things—it is she herself has put that 
into your mind. Disappointed! No, no. There is not any 
good reason—there is not any good sense in that. This young 
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fellow Balfour, every one speaks well of him; he will have a 
great name some day; he is a busy, avery active man, I 
hear of hiro in many places.” 

‘“‘T wish he was dead!’’ says my Lady; and curiously 
enough, at this moment her eyes fill with tears, and she 
turns and walks proudly away, accompanied by her faithful 
friend. 

The young man turns in amazement. 

“What have I done? Am TI not right? There is nothing 
bad that Balfour has done ?”’ 

‘There is plenty bad in what he means to do, if it is true 
he is going to carry off Lady Sylvia Blythe. But when you, 
Herr Lieutenant, gave him that fine certificate of character, I 
suppose you know that people don’t quite agree about Mr. 
Hugh Balfour. I suppose you don’t know that a good many 
folks regard him as a bullying, overbearing, and portentously 
serious Scotchman, a little too eager to tread on one’s corns, 
and not very particular as to the means he uses for his own 
advancement? Is it very creditable, for example, that he 
should be merely a warming-pan for young Glynne in that 
wretched little Irish borough? Is it decent that he should 
apparently take a pride in insulting the deputations that 
come to him? A member of Parliament is supposed to pay 
some respect to the people who elected him.” 

Here the brown-visaged young man burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“Tt is splendid—it is the best joke I have known. They 
insult him ; why should he not turn round and say to them, 
‘Do you go to the devil!’ He is quite right. I admire 
him. Sacrament !—I would do that too.” 

So much fora morning gossip over the affairs of two people 
who were not much more than strangers to us. We had but 
little notion then that we were all to become more intimately 
related, our lives being for a space intertwisted by the cun- 
ning hands of circumstance. The subject, however, did not 
at all depart from the mind of our sovereign lady and ruler. 
We could see that her eyes were troubled. When it was 
proposed to her that she should make a party to drive some- 
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where or other, she begged that it might be made up without 
her. We half suspected whither she meant to drive. 

Some hour or two after that you might have seen a pair of 
ponies, not much bigger than mice, being slowly driven along 
a dusty lane that skirted a great park. The driver was a 
lady, and she was alone. She did not seem to pay much heed 
to the beautiful Spring foliage of the limes and elms, to the 
blossoms of the chestnuts, nor yet to the bluebells and 
primroses visible on the other side of the grey paling, where 
the young rabbits were scurrying into the holes in the banks. 

There was a smart pattering of hoofs behind her; and 
presently she was overtaken by a young gentleman of some 
fourteen years or so, who took off his tall hat with much 
ceremony, and politely bade her good morning. 

‘Good morning, Mr. John,’’ said she, in return. ‘‘ Do you 
know if Lady Sylvia is at home ?”’ 

“‘T should think she was,” said the boy, as he got down 
from his horse, and led it by the side of the pony-chaise, that 
he might the better continue the conversation. ‘I should 
think she was, My uncle’s gone to town. Look here; I’ve 
been over to the ‘ Fox and Hounds’ fora bottle of champagne. 
Sha’n’t we have some fun? You'll stay to lunch, of course.” 

In fact, there was a bottle wrapped round with brown paper 
under his arm. 

‘Oh, Mr. John, how could you do that? You know your 
cousin will be very angry.”’ 

“Not a bit,” said he, confidently. ‘Old Syllabus is a 
rattling good sort of girl, She'll declare I might have had 
champagne at the Hall—which isn’t true, for my noble uncle 
is an uncommonly sharp sort of chap, and I believe he takes 
the key of the wine-cellar with him—and then she’ll settle 
down to it. She’s rather serious, you know; and would like 
to come the maternal over you ; but she has got just as good 
a notion of fun as most girls. You needn’t be afraid about 
that. Old Syllabus and I are first-rate friends; we get on 
eapitally together. You see, I don’t try to spoon her, as 
many @ fellow would do in my place.” 

“That is very sensible of you—very considerate.” 
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The innocence of those eyes of hers! If that brat of a 
schoolboy, who was assuming the airs of a man, could havo 
analysed the tender, ingenuous, lamb-like look which was 
directed towards him—if he could have seen through those 
perfectly sweet and approving eyes, and discovered the 
fiendish laughter and sarcasm behind—he would have learnt 
more of the nature of women than he was likely to learn in 
any half-dozen years of his idiotic existence. But how was 
he to know? He chattered on more freely than ever. He 
had a firm conviction that he was impressing this simple 
country person with his knowledge of the world and of human 
nature. She had been but once to Oxford. He had never 
even seen the place; but then as he was going there some 
day, he was justified in speaking of the colleges as if they 
were all on their knees before him, imploring him to accept a 
fellowship. And then ho came back to his cousin Sylvia. 

‘“‘ Tt’s an awful shame,’’ said he, ‘“‘to shut up the poor girl 
in that place, Sho’ll never know anything of the world: sho 
thinks there’s nothing moro important than cowslips and 
daisies, I don’t supposo my uncle is overburdened with 
money—in fact, I believe he must be rather hard up—but I 
never heard of an Earl yet who couldn’t get a town-house 
somehow, if he wanted to. Why docsn’t ho get another 
mortgage on this tumble-down old estate of his, and go and 
live comfortably in Bruton Street, and show poor old Syllabus 
something of what’s really going on in the world? Why, 
she hasn’t even been presented. She has got no more notion 
of a London season than a dairymaid. And yet I think if 
you took her into the Park she would hold her own there: 
what do you think ?”’ 

‘‘T think you would not get many girls in the Park more 
beautiful than Lady Sylvia,” is the innocent answer, 

‘And this old place! What's the good of it? The whole 
estate is going to wreck and ruin because my uncle won't 
have the rabbits killed down, and he won’t spend any money 
on the farm-buildings. And that old bailiff, Moggs, is the 
biggest fool I ever saw: the whole place is overrun with 
couch-grass, Iam glad my uncle gave him one for himself 
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the other day. Moggs was grumbling about the rabbits. 
‘Moggs,’ said my uncle, ‘you let my rabbits alone, and I 
shall say nothing about your couch.’ Butit’s an awful shame. 
And he'll never get her married if he keeps her buried down 
here,”’ 

‘‘But is there any necessity that your cousin should 
marry ¢”’ 

‘‘T can tell you it is becoming more and more difficult every 
year,” said this experienced and thoughtful observer, “to get 
girls married. The men don’t seem to see it somehow, unless 
the girl has a lot of money and good looks as well. Last 
year I believe it was something awful; you could see at 
the end of the season how the mothers were beginning to 
pull long faces when they thought of having to start off 
for Baden-Baden with a whole lot of unsaleable articles on 
hand.” 

‘Yes, that is a serious responsibility,” is the grave answer. 
‘But then, you know, there needs be no hurry about getting 
your cousin married. She is young. I think if you wait you 
will find at the right moment the beautiful prince come riding 
out of the wood to carry her off, just as happens in the story- 
books.”’ 

‘Well, you know,” said this chattering boy, with a smile, 
‘people have begun to talk already. There is that big boor 
of a Scotch fellow—what’s his name? Balfour—has been 
down here a good many times lately ; and, of course, gossips 
jump at conclusions. But that is a little too ridiculous. I 
don’t think you will catch old Syllabus, with all her crotchets, 
marrying a man in the rum and sugar line. Or is it calico 
and opium ¢”’ 

‘‘ But I thought he had never had anything to do with the 
firm? And I thought it was one of the most famous merchant 
houses in the world ?”’ 

‘Well, I don’t suppose he smears his hands with treacle 
and wears an apron—but—but it is too ridiculous. I have 
no doubt when my uncle has got all he wants out: of -him, he 
won’t trouble Willowby again. Of course, J hayen’t men- 
tioned the matter to old Syllabus. That would be no use. 
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If it were true, she would not confess it; girls always tell 
lies about such things.”’ 

‘There you have acted wisely ; I would not mention such 
idle rumours to her, if I were you. Shall I take the bottle 
from you ?”’ ‘ 

‘‘If you would,” said he. ‘And I shall ride now; for we 
have little time to spare, and I want you to see old Syllabus’s 
face when I produce the champagne at lunch.” 

So the lad got on his horse again, and the cavalcade’ moved 
forward at a brisk trot. It was a beautiful country through 
which they were passing, densely wooded here and there, and 
here and there showing long stretches of heathy common with 
patches of black firs standing clear against the sky. And the 
bright May sunlight was shining through the young green 
foliage of the beeches and elms; the air was sweet with the 
scent of hawthorn and lilac; now and again they heard the 
deep ‘“‘joug, joug’’ of a nightingale from out of a grove of 
young larches and spruce. 

By and by they came to a plain little lodge, and passed 
through the gates, and drove along an avenue of tall elms and 
branching chestnuts. There was a glimmer of a grey house 
through the trees. Then they swept round by a spacious 
Jawn, and drew up in front of the wide-open door ; while Mr. 
John, leaping down from his horse, rang loudly at the bell, 
Yet there seemed to be nobody about this deserted house. 

It was a long, low, rambling building of grey stone, with 
no architectural pretensions whatsoever. It had some pillars 
here and there, and a lion or two, to distinguish it from a 
county jail or an asylum: otherwise there was nothing about 
it to catch the eye. 

But the beauty of Lady Sylvia’s home lay not in the plain 
grey building, but in the far-reaching park, now yellowed all 
over with buttercups, and studded here and there with noble 
elms. And on the northern side this high-lying park sloped 
suddenly down to a long lake, where there was a boathouse 
and a punt or two for pushing through the reeds and water- 
lilies along the shore; while beyond that, again, was a great 
stretch of cultivated country, lying warm and silent in the 
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summer light. The house was strangely still; there was no 
sign of life about it. There was no animal of any kind in 
the park, There was no sound but the singing of birds in the 
trees, and the call of the cuckoo, soft, and muffled, and remote. 
The very winds seemed to die down as they neared the place ; 
there was scarcely a rustle in the trees. It was here, then, 
that the Lady Sylvia had grown up; it was here that she 
now lived, and walked, and dreamed, in the secrecy and 
silence of the still woodland ways. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE MISTRESS OF WILLOWBY. 


Tue Lady Sylvia arose with the early dawn, and dressed, and 
stole noiselessly down the stairs, and through the great stone 
hall. Clad all in a pale blue, with a thin white garment 
thrown round her head and shoulders, she looked like a ghost 
as she passed through the sleeping house ; but she was no longer 
like a ghost when she went out on to the high terrace, and stood 
there in the blaze of a May morning. NRather she might have 
been taken for the very type of English girlhood in its sweetest 
Springtime, and the world can show nothing more fair and 
noble and gracious than that. Perhaps, as her boy cousin 
had said, she was a trifle serious in expression, for she had 
lived much alone, and she had pondered, in her own way, 
over many things. But surely there was no excess of glooin 
about the sweet young face—its delicate oval just catching the 
warm sunlight—or about the pretty, half-parted, and perhaps 
somewhat too sensitive lips; nor yet resting on the calm and 
thoughtful forehead that had as yet no wrinkle of age or care. 
However, it was always difficult to scan the separate features of 
this girl ; you were drawn away from that by the irrosistible 
fascination of her eyes, and there shone her life and soul. 
What were they—grey, blue, or black? Noone could exactly 
tell, but they were large, and they had dark pupils, and they 
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were under long eyelashes. Probably, seeing that her face 
was fair—and even paler than ono might have expected—and 
her hair of a light, wavy, and beautiful brown—those eyes 
were blue or grey, but that was of little consequence. It was 
the story they told that was of interest. And here, indeed, 
there was a certain seriousness about her face, but it was the 
seriousness of sincerity. There was no coquetry in those 
tender and earnest eyes. Familiar words acquired a new 
import when Lady Sylvia spoke them ; for her eyes told you 
that she meant what she said, and more than that. 

It was as yot the early morning, and the level sunshine 
spread a golden glory over the eastward-looking branches of the 
great elms, and threw long shadows on the greensward of the 
park, Far away the world lay all asleep, though the kindling 
light of the new day was shining on the green plains, and on 
the white hawthorns, and on this or that grey house remotely 
visible among the troes. What could be a fitter surrounding 
for this young English girl than this English-looking land- 
scape? They were both of them in the freshness and 
beauty of their springtime, that comes but once in a year and 
once in a life, 

She passed along the terrace. Down below her the lake 
lay still; there was not a breath of wind to break the 
reflections of the trees on the glassy surface. But she was 
not quite alone in this silent and sleeping world. Her friends 
and companions, the birds, had been up before her; she could 
hear the twittering of the young starlings in their nests, as 
their parents came and went carrying food; and the loud and 
joyful ‘‘ tirr-a-wee, tirr-a-wee, prooit, tweet !’’ of the thrushes, 
and the low currooing of the wood-pigeon, and the soft call 
of the cuckoo that seemed to come in whenever an interval 
of silence fitted. The swallows dipped and flashed, and 
circled over the bosom of the lake. There were blackbirds 
eagerly but cautiously at work, with their short spasmodic 
trippings on the lawn. A robin, perched on the iron railing, 
eyed her curiously, and seemed more disposed to approach 
than to retreat. 

For, indecd, she carried a small basket, with which the 
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robin was doubtless familiar, and now she opened it, and 
began to scatter handfuls of crumbs on the gravel. A multi- 
tude of sparrows, hitherto invisible, seemed to spring into 
life. The robin descended from his perch. But she did not 
wait to see how her bounties were shared; she had work 
further on. 

Now the high-lying park and ground of Willowby Hall 
formed a dividing territory between two very different sorts 
of country. On the north, away beyond the lake, lay a 
broad plain of cultivated ground, green, and soft, and fair, 
dotted with clusters of farm-buildings and scored by tall 
hedgerows. On the south, on the other hand, there was 
a wilderness of sandy heath and dark-green common, now all 
ablaze with gorse and broom; black pine-woods high up at 
the horizon ; and one long, yellow, and dusty road apparently 
leading nowhere, for there was no trace of town or village as 
far as the eye could see. 

It was in this latter direction that Sylvia Blythe now 
turned her steps; and you will never know anything about 
her unless you know something of these her secret haunts 
and silent ways. These were herworld. Beyond that distant 
line of firwood on the horizon her imagination seldom cared 
to stray. She had been up to London, of course ; had stayed 
with her father at a hotel in Arlington Street ; had been to 
the opera once or twice; and dined at some friends’ houses. 
But of the great, actual, struggling and suffering world—of 
the ships carrying emigrants to unknown lands beyond the 
cruel seas, of the hordes driven down to death by disease and 
crime in the squalid dens of great cities, of the eager battle 
and flushed hopes, and bitter disappointments of life—what 
could she know? Most girls become acquainted at some time 
or other with a little picturesque misery. It excites feelings 
of pity and tenderness, and calls forth port wine and tracts. 
It comes to them with the recommendation of the curate. 
But even this small knowledge of a bit of thesuffering in the 
world had been denied to Lady Sylvia ; for her father, hearing 
that she contemplated some charitable visitation of the kind, 
had strictly forbidden it. 
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“ Look here, Sylvia,” said he, ‘I won’t have you go trying 
to catch scarlet fever ‘or something of that sort. We have 
no people of our own that want looking after in that way ; 
if there are, let them come to Mrs. Thomas. As for sick 
children and infirm grandfathers elsewhere, you can do them 
no good ; there are plenty who can—leave it to them. Now, 
don’t forget that. And if I catch either Mr. Shuttleworth or 
Dr. Grey allowing you to go near any of these hovels, I can 
tell you they will hear of it.’’ 

And so it came to be that her friends and dependants were 
the birds, and rabbits, and squirrels of the woods and the 
heath ; and of these she knew all the haunts and habits, and 
they were her companions in her lonely wanderings. Look, 
for example, at this morning walk of hers. She passed 
through some dense shrubberies—the blackbirds shooting 
away through the laurel-bushes—until she came to an open 
space at the edge of a wood where there was a spacious dell. 
Ifere the sunlight fell in broad patches on a tangled wilderness 
of wild flowers—great masses of blue hyacinths, and white 
starwort, and crimson campion, and purple ground ivy. She 
stayed a minute to gather a small bouquet which she placed in 
her dress ; but she did not pluck two snow-white and waxen 
hyacinths, for she had watched these strangers ever since she 
had noticed that the flowers promised to be white. 


Should he upbraid, 
I'll own that he'll prevail, 


she hummed carelessly to herself, as she went on again ; and now 
she was in a sloping glade, among young larches and beeches, 
with withered brackens, burning red in the scattered sunlight, 
with the new brackens coming up in solitary stalks of green, 
their summits not the fiddle-head of the ordinary fern, but 
resembling rather the incurved three claws of a large bird. 
She paused for a moment ; far along the path in front of her, 
and quite unconscious of her presence, was a splendid cock 
pheasant, the bronzed plumage of his breast just catching a 
beam of the morning light. Then he stalked across the path 
-—followed by his sober-coloured hen—and disappeayed into 
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the ferns, She went on again. A squirrel ran up a great 
beech-tree, and looked round at her frdm one of the branches. 
A jay fled screaming through the wood—just one bricf glimpse 
of brilliant blue being visible. Then she came to a belt of 
oak paling, in which was a very dilapidated door; and by the 
door stood a basket, much larger than that she had carried 
from the Hall. She took up the basket, let herself out by 
the small gate, and then found herself in the open sunshine, 
before a wide waste of heath. 

This was Willowby Heath, a vast stretch of sandy ground 
covered by dark heather mostly, but showing here and there 
brilliant masses of gorse and broom, and here and there a 
small larch-tree, not over four feet in height, but gleaming 
with a glimmer of green over the dark common. A couple of 
miles away, on a knoll, stood a windmill, its great arms 
motionless, Beyond that again, the heath darkened as it rose 
to the horizon, and ended in a black line of firs. 

She hummed as she went this idle song ; and sometimes she 
laughed, for the place seemed to be alive with very young 
rabbits, and those inexperienced babes showed an agony of 
fear as they fled almost from under her feet, and scurried 
through the dry heather to the sandy breaks. It was at one 
of the largest of these breaks—a sort of ragged pit some six 
feet deep and fifty feet long—that she finally paused, and put 
down her heavy load, Her approach had been the signal for 
the magical disappearance of about fifty or sixty rabbits, the 
large majority being the merest mites of things. 

Now began a strange incantation scene. She sat down in 
the perfect stillness; there was not even a rustle of her 
dress. There was no wind stirring ; the white clouds in the 
pale blue overhead hung motionless ; the only sound audible 
was the calling of a peewit far away over the heath, 

She waited patiently, in this deep silence. All round and 
underneath this broken bank, in a transparent shadow, were 
a number of dark holes of various sizes. These were the 
apertures for the gnomes to appear from the bowels of the 
earth. And as she waited, behold! one of those small 
caverns became tenanted. A tiny head suddenly appeared, 
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and two black eyes regarded her, with a sort of blank, dumb 
curiosity without fear. “She did not move. The brown small 
creature came out further ; he sat down, like a little ball, on 
the edge of the sandy slope; he was just far enough out for 
the sunlight to catch the tips of his long ears, which there- 
upon shone transparent, a pinky grey. Her eyes were caught 
by another sudden awakening of life. At the opposite side 
of the dell a head appeared, and bobbed in again—that was an 
old and experienced rabbit ; but immediately afterwards one, 
two, three small bodies came out to the edge and sat there, a 
mute, watchful family, staring and being staredat. Then 
here, there, everywhere, head after head became visible; a 
careful look round, a noiseless trot out to the edge of the hole, 
a motionless seat there, not an ear or a tail stirring. In the 
mysterious silence, every eye was fixed on hers; she scarcely 
dared breathe, or these fantasmal inhabitants of the lower 
world would suddenly vanish. But what was this strange 
creature, unlike his fellows in all but their stealthy watch- 
fulness and silent ways? He was black as midnight; he 
was large, and fat, and sleek; he was the only one of the 
parents that dared to come out and make part of this mystic 
picture. 

‘“‘Satan !’’ she called ; and she sprang to her feet, and gave 
one loud clap of her hands. 

There was nothing but the dry sandbank, staring with 
those empty holes. She laughed lightly to herself at that 
instantaneous scurry; and, having opened the basket, she 
scattered its contents—chopped turnips—all round the place ; 
and then set off homewards. She arrived at the Hall in 
time to have breakfast with her cousin, though that young 
gentleman was discontentedly grumbling over the early hours 
they kept in his uncle’s house. 

“‘Syllabus,”’ said he, “are you going to stand champagne 
for lunch? ”’ 

‘“* Champagne !—you foolish boy,” said she; “ what do you 
want champagne for?” 

‘To celebrate my departure,” said he, “ You know you'll 
be awfully glad to get rid of me. I have worried your life 
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out in these three days. Let's have some champagne at lunch, 
to show you don’t bear malice, Won't you, old Syllabus ?”’ 

‘‘Champagne?” said she. ‘ Wine is not good for school- 
boys. Is it sixpence you want to buy toffy with on the way 
to the station ? ” 

After breakfast she had her rounds of the garden and 
greenhouses to make; she visited the kennels, and saw that 
the dogs had plenty of water ; she went down to the lake to 
see that the swans had their food ; she had a dumb conversa- 
tion with her pony that was grazing in the meadow. How 
could the sweet day pass more pleasantly ? The air was fresh 
and mild; the skies blue; the sun warm on the buttercups of 
the park—in fact, when she returned to the Hall she found 
that her small bronze shoes and the foot of her dress were all 
dusted over with a gold powder. 

But this was not to be an ordinary day. First of all she 
was greatly troubled by the mysterious disappearance of 
Johnny Blythe, who, she was afraid, would miss his train in 
the afternoon ; then she was delighted .by his appearance in 
company with a visitor, who was easily persuaded to stay to 
lunch ; then there was a pretty quarrel over the production of 
that bottle of public-house champagne—at which the girl 
turned, with a little flush in her cheek, to her visitor, whom 
she begged to forgive this piece of school-boyish folly. Then 
Mr. John was bundled off in the waggonette to the station, 
and she and her visitor were left alone. 

What had Madam Mephistopheles to do with this innocent 
girl 1 

“Qh, Lady Sylvia,’’ she said, “how delightfully quiet you 
are here. Each time I come the stillness of the Hall and the 
park strikes me more and more. It is a place to dream one’s 
life away in, among the trees on the fine days, in the library 
on the bad ones, I suppose you don’t wish ever to leave 
Willowby ?” 

“‘ N—no,” said the girl, with a faint touch of colour in her 
face; and then she added, “ But don’t you think that one 
ought to try to understand what is going on outside one’s im- 
mediate circle}? One must become so ignorant, you know. 
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I have been reading the leading articles in the Times 
lately.”’ 

‘‘Oh, indeed !”’ 

“Yes; but they only show me how very ignorant I must 
be, for I can scarcely find one that I can understand. And I 
have been greatly disappointed, too, with another thing. Have 
you seen this book ?’’ 

She went and fetched, from an adjoining table, a volume 
which she placed in her visitor’s hands, It was entitled, ‘‘The 
Ideas of the Day on Policy.” 

“There was a friend of papa’s here one evening,” said 
Lady Sylvia, demurely, “and we were talking about the 
greatly different opinions in politics that people held, and I 
asked him how an ignorant person like myself was to decide 
which to believe. Then he said, ‘Oh, if you want to see all 
the pros and cons of the great political questions ranged oppo- 
site each other, take some such book as Buxton’s “ Ideas of the 
Day,” then you can compare them ; and take which one strikes 
you as being most reasonable.’ Well, I sent for the book ; but 
look at it! Itis all general principles. It does not tell me 
anything. I am sure no one could have read more carefully 
than I did the articles in the Z'imes on the Irish Universities 
Bill. I have followed everything that has been said, and I 
am quite convinced by the argument; but I can’t make out 
what the real thing is behind. And then I go to the book 
that was recommended to me. Look at it, my dear Mrs. 
All you can get is a series of propositions about 
national education. Low does that help you to understand 
the Irish Universities ?”’ 

Her visitor laughed, und put down the book; then she 
placed her hand within the girl’s arm, and they went out for 
a stroll in the park, through the long warm grass, and golden 
buttercups, and blue speedwells. 

‘‘Why should you take such a new interest in politics, 
Lady Sylvia?” said Madam Mephistopheles, lightly. 

‘‘T want to take an interest in what concerns so many of 
my fellow-creatures,’’ said the girl simply. ‘Is not that 
natural? And if I were a man,” she added, with some 
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heightened colour, ‘I should care for nothing but politics! 
Think of the good one might do—think of the power one 
might have. That would be worth living for—that would be 
worth giving one’s life for—to be able to cure some of the 
misery of the world, and make wise laws, and make one’s 
country respected among other nations. Do you know, I 
cannot understand how men can pass their lives in painting 
pretty pictures, and writing pretty verses, when there is all 
that real work to be done—amillions of their fellow-creatures 
growing up in ignorance and misery—the poor becoming 
poorer every day, until no one knows where the wretchedness 
is to cease.” 

These were fine notions to have got into the head of an 
ingenuous country maiden; and perhaps that reflection 
occurred to herself too, for she suddenly stopped, and her 
face was red. But her kind friend took no notice of this 
retiring modesty. On the contrary, she warmly approved of 
her companion’s ways of thinking. England was proud of 
her statesmen. Tho gratitude of millions was the reward of 
him who devised wise statutes. What nobler vocation in life 
could there be for a man than philanthropy exalted to the 
rank of a science? But at the same time... 

Ah! yes, at the same time a young girl must not fancy 
that all politicians were patriots. Sometimes it was the 
meaner ambitions connected with self that were the occasion 
of great public service. We ought not to be disappointed 
on discovering that our hero had some earthly alloy in his 
composition. 

Indeed, continued this Mephistopheles, there was always a 
danger of allowing our imaginative conceptions of people to 
run too far. ‘Young persons, more especially, who had but 
little practical experience of life, were often disappointed 
because they expected too much. Human nature was only 
‘human nature. Lady Sylvia now, for example, had doubtless 
never thought about marriage; but did she not know how 
many persons were grievously disappointed merely because 
they had been too generously imaginative before marriage ? 

‘But how can any one marry without absolute admiration 
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and absolute confidence ?’’ demanded the girl, with some 
pride, but with her eyes cast down. 

And there was no one there to interpose, and cry—“ Oh, 
woman, woman, come away, and let the child dream her 
dream. If it is all a mistake—if it has to be repented for in 
hot tears and with an aching heart—if it lasts for but a year, 
a month, a day—leave her with this beautiful faith in love, 
and life, and heroism, which may soon enough be taken away 
from her,” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MEMBER FOR BALLINASCROON. 


In the first-floor room of a small house in Piccadilly a young 
man of six-and-twenty or so was busily writing letters. By 
rights the room should have been a drawing-room—and a 
woman might have made of it a very pretty drawing-room 
indeed ; but there were no flowers or trailing creepers in the 
small balcony; there were no lace curtains to prevent the — 
sunlight streaming through the open French windows full on 
the worn and faded carpet; while this half study, half 
parlour, had scattered about in it all the signs of a bachelor’s 
existence in the shape of wooden pipes, time-tables, slippers, 
and the like. When the letters were finished the writer 
struck a bell before him on the table. His servant appeared. 

“You will post those letters, Jackson,” said he, ‘‘ and have 
a hansom ready for me at 3.15.’’ 

‘Yes, sir,” said the man; and then he hesitated. ‘ Beg 
your pardon, sir, but the gentlemen below are rather im- 
patient, sir—they are a little excited, sir.” 

“Very well,’’ said the young man, carelessly. “Take 
my bag down. Stay, here are some papers you had better 
put in.” 

He rose and went to get the papers—one or two thin blue 
books and some drafted bills—and now one may get a better 
look at the Member for Ballinascroon, He was not over five 

o 2 
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feet eight; but he was a bony, firm-framed young man, who 
had much more character than prettiness in his face. The 
closely-cropped beard and whiskers did not at all conceal the 
lines of strength about his cheek and chin; and the shaggy, 
dark-brown eyebrows gave shadow and intensity to the 
shrewd and piercing grey eyes. It was a face that gave 
evidence of keen resolve, of ready action, of persistence. 
And although young Balfour had the patient and steady 
determination of the Scotch—or, let us say, of the Teuton— 
as part of his birthright, and although even that had been 
overlaid by the reticence of manner and the gentleness—the 
almost hesitating gentleness—of speech of an Oxford don, 
any one could see that there was something Celtic-looking 
about the grey eyes and the heavy eyebrows, and every one 
who knew Balfour knew that sometimes a flash of vehement 
enthusiasm, or anger, or scorn, would break through that 
suavity of manner which some considered to be just a trifle 
too supercilious. 

On this occasion, Hugh Balfour, having made all the pre- 
parations for his departure which he considered to be necessary, 
went down stairs to the large room on the ground floor. There 
was a noise of voices in that apartment. As he entered, 
these angry sounds ceased; he bowed slightly, went up to the 
head of the room, and said—‘‘Gentlemen, will you be 
seated 1” f 

‘“‘Sorr,” said a small man, with a large chest, a white 
waistvoat, and a face pink with anger or whisky, or both, 
‘“Sorr, ‘tis twenty-three minutes by my watch ye have kept 
us .wailting - 

“TI know,” said the young man calmly; ‘“‘ I am very sorry. 
Will you be good enough to proceed to business, gentlemen?” 

Thus admonished, the spokesman of the eight or ten persons 
in the room addressed himself to the speech which he had 
obviously prepared. But how could he, in the idyllic seclu- 
sion of the back-parlour of a Ballinascroon public-house, have 
anticipated and prepared for the interruptions falling from a 
young man who, whether at the Oxford Union or at St. 
Stephen’s, had acquired a pretty fair reputation for saying 
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about the most irritating and contemptuous things that could 
vex the soul of an opponent 4 

‘‘Sorr,” said the orator, swelling out his white waistcoat, 
‘‘the gentlemen’’ (he said gintlemen, but never mind) “ the 
gentlemen who are with me this day are a deputation, a 
deputation, sorr, of the electors of the borough of Ballina- 
scroon, which you have the honour to represent in Parliament. 
We held a meeting, sorr, as you know. You were invited to 
attend that meeting. You refused to attend that meeting— 
although it was called to consider your conduct as the repre- 
sentative of the borough of Ballinascroon.” 

Mr. Balfour nodded: this young man did not seem to be 
much impressed by the desperate nature of the situation. 

‘‘ And now, sorr,’’ continued the orator, grouping his com- 
panions together with a wave of his hand, ‘‘ we have come as 
a deputation to lay before you certain facts which your con- 
stituents, sorr, hope will induce you to take that course—the 
only course, J may say—that an honourable man could 
follow.” 

“Very well.” 

‘‘Sorr, you are aware that you succeeded the Honourable 
Oliver Glynne in the representation of the borough of Ballina- 
scroon, You are aware, sorr, that when Mr. Glynne contested 
the borough, he spent no less than £10,800 in the elec- 
tion . 

“T am quite aware of these facts,’ interrupted Balfour, 
speaking slowly and clearly. “I am quite aware that Mr. 
Glynne kept the whole constituency drunk for three months. 
Tam quite aware that he spent all that money; for I don’t 
believe there was a man of you came out of the election with 
clean hands. Well?” 

The orator was rather disconcerted, and gasped a little; 
but a murmur of indignant repudiation from his companions 
nerved him to a further effort. 

“Sorr, it ill becomes you to bring such charges against the 
borough that has placed you in Parliament, and against the 
man who gave you his seat. Mr. Glynne was a gentleman, 
sorr ; he spent his money like a gentleman; and when he was 
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unseated ” (he said onsated, but no matter), “it was from no 
regard for you, sorr, but from our regard for him that we 
returned you to Parliament, and have allowed you to sit 
there, sorr, until such times as a general election will enable 
us to send the man of our true choice to represent us at St. 
Stephen’s.”’ 

There was a loud murmur of approval. 

“YT beg your pardon,’’ said Balfour. ‘I must correct you 
on one point. You don’t allow me to sit in Parliament. I 
sit there of my own choice, You would turn me out if you 
could to-morrow ; but you see you can’t.” 

‘‘T consider, sorr, that in that shameless avowal 

Here there was a flash of light in those grey eyes; but the 
indiscreet orator did not observe it. 

. You have justified the action we have taken in 
calling on a public meeting to denounce your conduct as the 
representative of Ballinascroon. Sorr, you are not the repre- 
sentative of Ballinascroon. I will make bold to say that 
you are sitting in the honourable House of Commons under 
false pretences. You neglect our interests. You treat our 
communications, our remonstrances, with an insulting indif- 
ference. Tho cry of our fellow-countrymen in prison— 
political prisoners in a free country, sorr—is nothing to you. 
You allow our fisheries to dwindle and disappear for want of 
that help which you give freely enough to your own country, 
sorr. And on the great question that is making the pulse 
of Ireland beat as it has never beaten before, that is making 
her sons and her daughters curse the slavery that binds them 
in chains of iron, sorr, you have treated us with ridicule 
and scorn. When Mr. O'Byrne called upon you at the 
Reform Club, sorr, you walked past him and told the 
menial in livery to inform him that you were not in the 
Club. Is that the conduct of a member of tho honourable 
House of Commons, sorr? Is it the conduct of a gentle- 
man?” 

Here aroso another murmur of approval. Balfour looked 
at his watch. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, “‘I am sorry I must leave you at 
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8.15; my train goes at 3.30 from Paddington. DoI under- 
stand you that that is all you have to say?”’ 

Here there were loud cries of “No! no! Resign] 
resign |” 

Because I don’t think it was worth your while to 
come all the way to London to say it. Iread it every week 
in the columns of that delightful print, the Ballinascroon Sen- 
tinel. However, you have been very outspoken ; and I shall 
be equally frank. You can’t have all the frankness on your 
side, you know. Let me say, then, that I don’t care a brass 
farthing what any meeting in Ballinascroon thinks, or what 
the whole of the three hundred and eighty electors think 
about me. I consider it a disgrace to the British constitu- 
tion that such a rotten and corrupt constituency should exist. 
Three hundred and eighty electors—a population of less than 
five thousand—and a man spends close on £11,000 in con- 
testing the place! Disfranchisement is too good for such a 
hole: it should be burned out of the political map. And so 
you took me asa stopgap. That was how you showed your 
gratitude to Mr. Glynne—who was a young man, and a foolish 
young man, and allowed himself to be led by your precious 
electoral agents. Of course I was to give up the seat to him 
at the next General Election. Very well, I have no objec- 
tion to that: that is a matter between him and me; though 
IT fancy you'll find him just as resolved as myself not to 
swallow your Home Rule bolus. But, as between you and 
me, the case is different. You wished to make use of me: I 
have made use of you. I have got into the House; I have 
learnt something of its ways; I have served so far a short 
apprenticeship. But do you think that I am going to give up 
my time, and my convictions, to your wretched projects? Do 
you think I would bolster up your industries, that are dwind- 
ling only through laziness? Do you think I am going to 
try to get every man of you a post or a pension? Gracious 
heavens! I don’t believe there is a man-child born in the 
town but you begin to wonder what the Government will do 
for him. The very stones of Westminster Hall are satu- 
rated with Irish brogue ; the air is thick with your clamour 
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for place. No—no, thank you; don’t imagine I am going to 
dip my hands into that dirty water. You can turn me out at 
the end of this Parliament—I should have resigned my seat 
in any case—but until that time I am Hugh Balfour, and not 
at all your very obedient servant.’’ 

For the moment his Celtic pulse had got the better of his 
Saxon brain. The deputation had not at all been prepared 
for this scornful outburst; they had expected to enjoy a 
monopoly of scolding. Ordinarily, indeed, Hugh Balfour 
was an extremely reticent man; some said he was too 
proud to bother himself into a passion about anything or 
any body. 

“Sorr,” said the pink-faced orator, with a despairing hesi- 
tation in his voice, “ after the language—after the language, 
sorr, which we have just heard, my friends and myself have 
but one course to pursue. I am astonished—I am astounded, 
sorr—that, holding such opinions of the borough of Ballina- 
scroon as those you have now expressed, you should continue 
to represent that borough in Parliament——” 

“YT beg your pardon,” said Balfour, with his ordinary cool- 
ness, and taking out his watch, ‘if I must interrupt you 
ugain. I have but three minutes left. Is there anything 
definite that you wish to say to me?” 

Once more there was a murmuring chorus of “ Resign! 
resign !”’ 

“IT don't at all mean to resign,” said Balfour, calmly. 

“Sorr, it is inconceivable,” began the spokesman of the 
party, ‘‘that a gentleman should sit in Parliament to repre- 
sent a constituency of which he has such opinions as those 
that have fallen from you this day ie 

“T beg your pardon; it ig not at all inconceivable; it is 
the fact. What is more, I mean to represent your precious 
borough until the end of the present Parliament. You will 
be glad to hear that that end may be somewhat nearer than 
many people imagine ; and again the bother comes from your 
side of the water. Since the Government were beaten on 
their Irish Universities Bill they have been in a bad way— 
there is no doubt of it. Some folks say there will bea dis-' 
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solution in the autumn. So you see there is no saying how 
goon you may get rid of me. In that case, will you return 
Mr. Glynne?”’ 

Again there wasa murmur; but scarcely an intelligible one. 

“JT thought not. I fancied your gratitude for the £11,009 
would not last as long. Well, you must try to find a Home 
Rule candidate who will keep the town drunk for threo 
months at a stretch. Meantime, gentlemen, I am afraid I 
must bid you good morning.”’ 

He rang the bell. 

‘Cab there, Jackson ?’’ 

‘‘’Yes, sir.” 

‘Good morning, gentlemen.”’ 

With that the deputation from Ballinascroon were left to 
take their departure at their own convenience; their repre- 
sentative in Parliament driving off in a hansom to Pad- 
dington Station. 

He had scarcely driven away from the door when his 
thoughts were occupied by much more important affairs. 
He was a busy man. The deputation could lie by as a 
joke. 

Arrived at the station, Balfour jumped out, bag in hand, 
and gave the cabman eighteenpence. 

‘‘What’s this, sir?” the man called out, affecting to stare 
at the two coins. 

Balfour turned. 

‘‘Oh,” said he, innocently, “‘ have I made a mistake? Let 
me see. You had better give me back the sixpence.” 

Still more innocently the cabman—never doubting but 
that a gentleman who lived in Piccadilly would act as 
such—handed him the sixpence, which Balfour put in his 
pocket. 

‘‘ Don’t be such a fool next time,’”’ said he, as he walked off 
to get his ticket. 

He had a couple of minutes to spare, and after having 
taken his seat, he walked across the platform to get an 


evening papor. He was met by an old college companion 
of his, 
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‘*‘ Balfour,’’ said he, ‘“‘I wanted to see you. You remember 
that tall waiter at the Oxford and Cambridge—the one who 
got ill—had to give up e 
. “And you got him into some greengrocery business or 
other. Yes,” 

“Well, he is desperately ill now, and his affairs are at the 
worst. His wife doesn’t know what to do. Iam getting up 
a little subscription for her. I want a couple of guineas 
from you.”’ 

‘‘Oh,” said Balfour, somewhat coldly. ‘I rather dislike 
the notion of giving money to these subscriptions, without 
knowing something of the case. I have known so many 
dying people get rapidly better after they got a pension from 
the Civil List, or a donation from the Literary Fund, or a 
purse from their friends. Where does the woman live?”’ 

“Three Marquis Street, Lambeth.’’ ) 

“ Take your seats, please !” . 

So these two parted; and Balfour’s acquaintance went back 
to the carriage, in which he had left his wife and her sisters, 
and to these he said,— 

“Did you ever know anything like the meanness of these 
Scotch? I have just met that fellow Balfour—he has thirty 
thousand a year if he has a penny—and I couldn’t screw a 
couple of guineas out of him for a poor woman whose husband 
is dying. Fancy! Now I can believe all the stories I have 
heard of him within the last year or two. He asks men to 
dinner ; has champagne on the sideboard ; pretends he is so 
busy talking politics that he forgets all about it; his guests 
have to content themselves with a glass of sherry while he 
has a little claret and water. He hasn’t a cigar in the house, 
He keeps one horse, I believe—an old cob—for pounding up 
and down in Hyde Park of a morning; but on his thirty 
thousand a year he can’t afford himself a brougham. No 
wonder those Scotch fellows become rich men. I have no 
doubt his father began with picking up pins in the street.” 

Quite unconscious of having provoked all this wrathful 
animadversion, Balfour was already deeply immersed in 
certain Loca] Taxation Bills he had taken out of his bag. 
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Very little did he see of the beautiful landscapes through 
which the train whirled on that bright and glowing afternoon ; 
although, of course, he had a glance at Pangbourne; that 
was something not to be missed even by a young and enthu- 
siastic politician. At the Oxford Station he was met by a 
thin, little, middle-aged man, with a big head and blue 
spectacles. This was the Rev. Henry Jewsbury, M.A., and 
Fellow of Exeter. 

‘Well, Balfour, my boy,’’ called out this clergyman, in a 
rich and jovial voice which startled one as it came from that 
shrunken body, “I am glad to see you. How late you are! 
You'll just be in time to dine in hall: I will lend you a 
gown.” 

“ All right. But I must send off a telegram first.” 

He went tothe office. This was the telegram :—H. Balfour, 
Exeter College, Oxford, to EL, Jackson, Piccadilly, London. 
CG'o to three Marquis Street, Lambeth ; make inquiries if woman 
in great distress. Give ten pounds, Make strict inquires. 

“Now, Jewsbury, I am with you. I hope there are no 
men coming to your rooms to-night; I want to have a long 
talk with you about this Judicature business. Yes, and 
about something more important even than that.” 

The Rev. Mr. Jewsbury looked up. 

‘<The fact is,’’ said the young man with a smile, “1 have 
been thinking of getting married.”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
ALMA MATER. 


Ir was a singular change for this busy, hard-headed man to 
leave the whirl of London life—with its late nights at tho 
House, its conversational breakfasts, its Wednesday and 
Saturday dinner-parties and official receptions, and so forth, 
and so forth—to spend a quiet Sunday with his old friends 
of Exeter. The very room in which he now sat waiting for 
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Mr. Jewsbury to hunt him out a gown, had once been his own. 
It overlooked the Fellows’ Garden; that sacred haunt of 
peace, and twilight, and green leaves. Once upon a time, and 
that not very long ago, it was pretty well known that Balfour 
of Exeter might have had a Fellowship presented to him had 
he not happened to be too rich a man. No one, of course, 
could have imagined fora moment this ambitious, eager, 
active young fellow suddenly giving up his wealth, and his 
chances of marrying, and his political prospects in order that 
he might lead a quiet student life within the shadow of these 
grey walls. Nevertheless that dream had crossed his mind 
more than once: most commonly when he had got home from 
the House about two in the morning, tired out, vexed with 
the failure of some pet project, unnerved by the apathy of 
the time, the Government he supported being merely a 
Government of sufferance, holding office only because the 
rival party was too weak to relieve it from the burden. 

And indeed there was something of the home-returning 
feeling in his mind as he now slipped on the academical gown 
and hurried across to the great yellow-white hall, in which the 
undergraduates were already busy with their modest beef and 
ale. There were unknown faces, it is true, ranged by the 
long tables ; but up here on the cross table, on the platform, 
he was among old friends ; and there were old friends, too, 
looking over at him from the dusty frames on the walls. He 
was something of a lion now. He had been a marked man 
at Oxford; for, although he had never mado the gallery of 
the Union tremble with resonant eloguence—he was, in fact, 
anything but a fluent speaker—he had abundant self-posses- 
sion, and a tolerably keen instinct of detecting the weak 
points in his opponent’s line of argument. Besides—and 
this goes for something—there was an impress of power in 
the mere appearance of the man, in his square forehead, his 
firm lips, and deep-set, keen, grey eyes. He had an iron 
frame, too—lean, bony, capable of enduring any fatigue. 
Of course the destination of such a man was politics. Could 
any one imagine him letting his life slip away from him in 
these quiet halls, mumbling out a lecture to a dozen ignorant 
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young men in the morning, pacing up and down Addison’s 
Walk in the afternoon, and glad to see the twilight come over 
as he sat in the common room of an evening, with claret and 
cherries, and a cool wind blowing in from the Fellows’ 
Garden { 

It was to this quiet little low-roofed common room they 
now adjourned when dinner in hall was over, and the under- 
graduates had gone noiselessly off, like so many rabbits to 
their respective burrows. There were not more than a dozen 
round the polished mahogany table. The candles were not 
lit ; there was still a pale light shining over the still garden 
outside, its beautiful green foliage inclosed on one side by the 
ivied wall of the Bodleian, and just giving one a glimpse of the 
Radcliffe dome beyond. It was fresh, and cool, and sweet in 
here ; it was a time for wine and fruit ; there were no raised 
voices in the talk, for there was scarcely a whisper among the 
leaves of the laburnums outside, and the great acacia spread 
its feathery branches into a cloudless and lambent sky. 

“Well, Mr. Balfour,” said an amiable old gentleman, “ and 
what do the Government mean to do with us now?” 

‘‘T should think, sir,” said Mr. Balfour, modestly, “ that if 
the Government had their wish they would like to be drinking 
wine with you at this moment. It would be charitable to 
ask them to spend an evening like this with you. They have 
had sore times of it of late; and their unpopularity is grow- 
ing greater every day--why I don’t know. I suppose they 
have been too much in earnest. The English public hkes a 
joke now and again in the conduct of its affairs. No Engli-~h 
Cabinet should be made up without its buffoon—unlegs, indeed, 
the Prime Minister can assume the part occasionally. In- 
sincerity, impertinence, maladministration—anything will be 
forgiven you, if you can make the House laugh. On the 
other hand, if you happen to be a very earnest person, if you 
are foolish enough to believe that there are great wrongs to 
be righted, and if you worry and bother the country with 
your sincerity, the country will take the first chance—no 
matter what services you have rendered it—of kicking you 
out of office. It is natural enough. No one likes to be 
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bothered by serious people. As we are all quite content, 
why should we be badgered with new projects? May I ask 
you to hand me those strawberries ?”’ 

The old gentleman was rather mystified ; but Mr. Jewsbury 
was not—he was listening with some impatience. 

‘They tell me, Mr. Balfour,” said the old gentleman, 
‘‘that if there should be a General Election, your seat may 
be in danger.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I shall be turned out I know,” said Balfour with 
great simplicity. ‘‘ My constituents don’t lose many oppor- 
tunities of letting me know that, They burnt me in efligy 
the other night. I have had letters warning me that I had 
better give Ballinascroon a wide berth if I happened to be in 
that part of Ireland. ButI daresay I shall get in for some 
other place; I might say that, according to modern notions, 
the money left me by my father entitles me to a seat. You 
know how things go together. If you open a system of 
drainage works, you become a knight. If you give a big 
dinner to a foreign prince, you become a baronet. If you 
could only buy Arundel Castle, you would be an earl. Andas 
I see all round me in Parliament men who have no possible 
claim to be there except the possession of a big fortune—men 
who go into Parliament not to help in governing the country 
at all, but merely to acquire a social distinction to which their 
money entitles them—I suppose I have that right too? Un- 
fortunately I have not a local habitation and a name anywhere. 
I must begin and cultivate some place—buy a brewery, or 
something like that. Regattas are good things—you can 
spend a good deal of money safely on regattas - 

‘‘ Balfour,” cried Jewsbury, with a laugh, “don’t go on 
talking like that,”’ 

“TY tell you,” said the young man, seriously, “there was 
not half as much mischief done by the old pocket-borough 
system as there is by this money qualification, For my part, 
I am Tory enough to prefer the old pocket-borough system, 
with all its abuses. The patrons were men of good birth, 
who had therefore leisure to attend to public affairs—in fact, 
they had the tradition that they were responsible for the 
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proper government of the country. They had some measure 
of education—experience of other countries—an acquaintance 
with the political experiments of former times, and so forth. 
So long as they could present to a living—to a seat in the 
House, I mean—a young fellow of ability had a chance, though 
he had not a penny in his pocket. What chance has he 
now? Is it for the benefit of the country that men like 
and should be running about from one constituency to 
another, getting beaten every time ; while such brainless and 
voiceless nonentities as and are carried trium- 
phantly into Parliament on the shoulders of a crowd of 
publicans? What is the result? You are degrading Parlia- 
ment in public estimation. The average member has become 
a byword. The men who by education and experience are 
best fitted to look after the government of a nation are becom- 
ing less and less anxious to demean themselves by courting the 
suffrages of a mob; while the h-less men who are getting into 
Parliament on the strength of their having grown rich, are 
bringing the House of Commons down to the level of a vestry. 
Might I trouble you for those strawberries?” 

The old gentleman had quite forgotten about the straw- 
berries. He had been listening intently to this scornful 
protest. When Balfour spoke earnestly—whether advancing 
a mere paradox or not—there was a certain glow in the deep- 
set eyes that exercised a singular fascination over some people. 
It held them. They had to listen, whether they went away 
convinced or no. 

“What an extraordinary fellow you are, Balfour,’’ said 
his friend to him, as they were on their way from the 
common room to Mr. Jewsbury’s easy-chairs and tobacco. 
‘*‘ Here you have been inveighing against the money quali- 
fication of Members of Parliament, and you yourself pro- 
pose to get into the House simply on the strength of your 
money !|”’ 

“Why not?” said the young man “If my constitu- 
ents are satisfied, so am I. If that is their theory, I accept 
it. You called me no end of names because I took the seat 
those people at Ballinascroon offered me, I was reaping the 
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harvest sown by bribery and I don’t know what. But that 
was their business, not mine. I merely made use of them, 
as I told a deputation from them this very forenoon. I have 
not given them a penny. What I might have given—if there 
was a chance of my getting :n again, and I could do it safely 
—I don’t know.” 

‘“‘ Always the same!” exclaimed his friend, as they were 
going up the narrow wooden stairs. ‘‘ When you are a little 
older, Balfour, you will learn the imprudence of always 
attributing to yourself the meanest motives for your conduct. 
ihe world takes men at their own valuation of themselves. 
How would you like other people to say of you what you say 
yourself 4” 

There was no answer to this remark, for now the two 
friends had entered the larger of Mr. Jewsbury’s two rooms 
—a sufiiciently spacious apartment, decorated in the severe 
modern style, but still offering some compromise to human 
weakness in the presence of several low, long, and lounging 
easy-chairs, Moreover, there were pipes and a stone canis- 
ter of tobacco on a small table. Mr. Jewsbury lit a couple 
of candles. 

“ Now,” said he, dropping into one of the easy-chairs, and 
taking up a pipe, ‘‘I won’t listen for a moment to your 
Judicature Bill, or any other Bill; and I won’t bore you 
for a moment with any gigantic scheme for reforming the 
college revenues and endowing scientific research. I want 
to know more about what you said at the station, Who 
is it?” 

The young man almost started up in his chair—he leaned 
forward—there was an eager, bright light in his face. 

“ Jewsbury, if you only knew this girl—not to look at 
her merely, but to know her nature—if you could only 
imagine .’ Then he sank back again in his chair, and 
-put his hands in his pockets. “‘ What is the use of my talk- 
ing about her? You see, it will be a very advantageous thing 
for me if I can persuade this girl to marry me—very advan- 
tageous. Her father isa poor man; but then he is an earl 
—I may as well tell you his name, it is Lord Willowby—and 
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he has got valuable connections. Willowby is not much in 
the Lords. To tell you the truth, I dislike him. He is 
tricky, and meddles with companies—perhaps that is to be 
forgiven him, for he hasn’t a penny. But he could be of use 
tome. And his daughter could be of greater use, if she were 
my wife. Lady Sylvia Balfour could get a better grip of 
certain people than plain Mr. Hugh i 

His companion had risen from his chair, and was im- 
patiently pacing up and down the floor. 

‘‘ Balfour,” he cried out, ‘‘I am getting tired of this. You 
know you are only shamming. You are the last man in the 
world to marry for those miserable motives you are now 
talking about se 

“T am not shamming at all,” said Balfour, calmly. ‘TI 
am. only looking at the business side of this question. What 
other would you like to hear about? I don’t choose to talk 
about the girl herself—until you have known her; and then 
I may tell you what I think about her. Sit down, like a good 
fellow. Is it my fault that I am ambitious !—that I want to 
do something in politics ?”’ 

His friend sat down resignedly. 

‘She has accepted you?” he said. 

‘‘ Not openly—not confessedly,’’ said the young man; and 
then his breath began to come and go a little more rapidly. 
‘‘But—but she could not mistake what I have said to her— 
if she had been angry, she would have sent me off—on the 
contrary, it is only because I don’t wish to annoy her by 
undue precipitancy—but I think we both understand,”’ 

*“‘ And her father?” 

‘‘Oh, I suppose her father understands too,’’ said Balfour, 
carelessly. ‘‘I suppose I shall have to ask him formally. I 
wish to Heaven he would not have his name mixed up with 
those companies.”’ 

“The Lady Sylvia—it is a pretty name,” said his friend, 
absently. 

‘“‘ And she is as sweet, and pure, and noble as her name is 
beautiful,” said Balfour, with a sudden proud light in his 
eyes—forgetting, indeed, in this one outburst all his schooled 
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reticence. ‘You have no idea, Jewsbury, what a woman can 
be until you have known this one. I can tell you it will 
be something for a man that has to muddle about in the 
hypocrisies of politics, and to mix among the cynicisms, and 
affectations, and mean estimates of society, to find at home— 
always by him—one clear burning lamp of faith—faith in 
human nature, and a future worth striving for. You don’t 
suppose that this girl is any of the painted fripperies you 
meet at every woman’s house in London. Good God! before 
I would marry one of those bedizened and microcephalous 
playthings—— ”’ 

He sank back in his easy-chair again, with a shrug and 
a laugh. The laugh was against himself; he had been 
betrayed into a useless vehemence. ms 

“The fact is,’ said he, “ Jewsbury, I am not fair to 
London women—or rather, I mean to those London girls who 
have been out a few seasons and know a good deal more 
than their mothers ever knew before them. Fortunately, the 
young men they are likely to marry are fit matches for them. 
They are animated by the same desire—the chief desire of 
their lives—and that is, to escape the curse imposed on the 
human race at the gates of Paradise.” 

‘“The curse was double,” said his clerical friend, with a laugh. 

‘‘T know,” said Balfour, coolly, “and I maintain what I 
say. There is no use beating about the bush.”’ 

Indeed, he had never been in the habit of beating about 
the bush. For him what was, was; and he had never tried 
to escape the recognition of it ina haze of words. Hence 
the reputation he enjoyed of being something more than 
blunt-spoken—of being, in fact, a pretty good specimen of 
the perfervid Scotchman, arrogant, opinionated, supercilious, 
and a trifle too anxious to tread on people’s corns. 

‘‘Do you see,” he said, suddenly, after a second or two of 
quiet, ‘what Lady has done for her husband? She 
fairly carried him into office on the strength of her dinners 
and parties ; and now she has badinaged him into a peerage. 
She is a wonderfully clever woman. She can make a news- 
paper editor fancy himself a duke, By the way, I see the 
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Prince has taken to the newspapers lately ; they are all repre- 
sented at his garden parties. If you have a clever wife, it is 
wonderful what she can do for you.’’ 

‘And if you have a stupid wife, can you do anything 
for her?” inquired Mr. Jewsbury, to whom all this business 
—this theatrical “ business’ of public life—was rather un- 
intelligible. 

Balfour burst out laughing. 

‘What would you think of a Cabinet Minister being led 
by the nose—what would you think of his resigning the 
whole of his authority into the hands of the Permanent 
Secretary under him—simply because that Secretary under- 
takes the duty of getting the Minister’s wife, who is not 
very presentable, included in invitations, and passed into 
houses where she would never otherwise be seen? She is 
a wonderful woman, that woman. They call her Mrs. 
Malaprop. But Tommy Bingham gets her taken about 
somehow.” 

The two friends smoked in silence for some time; the Irish 
Universities, the High Court of Judicature, the Endowment 
of Research may perhaps have been occupying their attention. 
But when Balfour spoke next, he said, slowly :— 

“Tt must be a good thing for a man to have a woman 
beside him whose very presence will make the world sweet 
and wholesome to him, If it were not for a woman here or 
there—and it is only by accident they reveal themselves to 
you—what could one think of human nature ?”’ 

‘¢‘ And when are you to see this wonderful rose, that is able 
to sweeten all the winds of the world?” his friend asked, 
with a smile. 

“Tam going down with Lord Willowby on Monday for a 
few days. I should not wonder if something happened during 
that time.”’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
POLITICS AND NIGHTINGALES. 


Tue Lady Sylvia was seated before a mirror, and her maid 
was dressing her hair. The-maid was a shrewd, kindly, 
elderly person, who exercised a good deal of control over her 
young mistress, and at this moment she was gently remon- 
strating with her for her impatience. 

“‘T am sure, my Jady, they cannot be here for half an hour 
yet,” said she. 

“ And if I am too soon?” said the young lady, with just a 
trifle of petulance. ‘I wish to be too soon.” 

The maid received this admonition with much composure, 
and was not driven by it into scamping her work. In truth, 
it was not she who was responsible for the hurry, if hurry 
there had to be. There was a book lying on the table. It 
was a description of the three Khanates of Turkistan, when 
as yet these were existing and independent States. That was 
not the sort of book that ordinarily keeps a young lady late 
for dressing; but then there was a considerable talk at this 
time about the advance of General Kaufmann on Khiva; 
and as there was a member of the House of Commons coming 
to dine that evening with a member of the House of Lords, 
they might very probably refer to the matter; and in that 
case ought not a certain young lady to be able to follow the 
conversation with something of intelligent interest, when even 
her schoolboy cousin, Johnnie Blythe, could prattle away 
about foreign politics for half an hour at a stretch ? 

‘‘'Thank you, Anne,’ said she, meekly, when the finishing 
touch was put to her dress; and a couple of minutes after- 
wards she was standing out of doors, on the grey stone steps, 
in the warm sunset glow. 

She made a pretty picture, as she stood there, listening 
and expectant. She was dressed in a tight-fitting, tight- 
sleeved dress of cream-white silk, and there was not a scrap 
of colour, or ribbon, or ornament about it. She wore no 
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jewellery ; there was not even a soft, thin line of gold round 
her neck. But there was a white rose in her brown hair. 

Suddenly she heard a sound of wheels in the distance; 
her heart began to throb a bit, and there was a faint flush of 
colour in the pale, and calm, and serious face. But the next 
minute that flush had died away, and only one who knew her 
well could have told that the girl was somewhat excited, by 
the fact that the dark pupils of the grey eyes seemed a trifle 
larger than usual, and full of a warm, anxious, glad light. 

She caught sight of the waggonette as it came rolling along 
the avenue between the elms. A quick look of pleasure 
flashed across her face. Then the small, white, trembling 
fingers were nervously closed, and a great fear possessed her 
lest she might too openly betray the gladness that wholly 
filled her heart. 

“‘ How do you do, Lady Sylvia ?’’ cried Hugh Balfour, with 
more brightness than was usual with him, as he came up the 
stone steps and shook hands with her. 

He was surprised and chagrined by the coldness of her 
manner, She caught his eyes but for a moment, and then 
averted hers, and she seemed to withdraw her hand quickly 
from his hearty and friendly grasp. Then why should she so 
quickly turn to her father, and hope he was not tired by his 
stay in London? That was but scant courtesy to a guest; 
she had scarcely said a word to him; and her manner seemed 
eithcr extremely nervous or studiously distant. 

Lord Willowby—a tall, thin, sallow-faced man, who stooped 
a little and was slightly lame—kissed her, and bestowed upon 
her a ferocious smile. That smile of his lordship’s, once 
seen, was not to be forgotten. If Johnnie Blythe had had 
any eye for the similitudes of things; if he had himself 
poured out a glass of the mysterious and frothy fluid he had 
bought at the “Fox and Hounds;” if he had observed how 
the froth hissed up suddenly in the glass, and how it instantly 
disappeared again, leaving only a blank dulness of liquid; 
then he might have been able to say what his uncle’s smile 
was like. 1t was a prodigious grin rather thana smile. It 
flamed and shot all over his contorted visage, wrinkling up his 
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eyes, and revealing his teeth; then it instantaneously dis- 
appeared, leaving behind it the normal gloom and depression 
of distinctly melancholy features. 

“T hope you enjoyed the drive over from the station,” said 
Lady Sylvia, in a timid voice, to Mr. Balfour; but her eyes 
were still cast down. 

He dared not tell her that he had not consciously seen a 
single natural object all the way over ; so full was his heart 
of the end and aim of the journey. 

“Oh, beautiful—beautiful,”’ said he. “It is a charming 
country. Iam more and more delighted with it each time I 
see it. Is not that—surely that is Windsor ?”’ 

All over the western sky there was a dusky blaze of red ; 
and at the far horizon-line, above the dark-blue woods, there 
was a tiny line of transparent brown—apparently about an 
inch in length—with a small projection just visible at each end. 
It was Windsor Castle; but he did not look long at Windsor 
Castle. The girl had now turned her eyes in that direction 
too; he had a glimpse of those wonderful clear depths 
under the soft dark eyelashes; the pale, serious, beautiful 
face caught a touch of colour from the glow in the west. 
But why should she be so cold, so distant, so afraid? When 
they went into the Hall, he followed mechanically the man 
who had been told off to wait on him. He said nothing in 
reply when he heard that dinner was at seven. He could not 
understand in what way he had offended her. 

Mechanically, too, he dressed. Surely it was nothing he 
had said in the House? That was too absurd: how could 
Lady Sylvia, brought up as she had been, care about what was 
said or done in Parliament? And then he grew to wonder at 
himself, He was more disturbed by a slight change of manner 
in this girl than by anything that had happened to him for 
years. He was a man of good nerve and fair self-confidence. 
He was not much depressed by the hard things his constituents 
said of him. If a Minister snubbed him in answer to a 
question, he took the snub with much composure; and his 
knowledge that it would appear in all the papers next morn- 
ing did not at all interfere with his dinner of that evening. 
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But now, had it come to this already, that he should become 
anxious, disturbed, restless, merely because a girl had turned 
away her eyes when she spoke to him # 

The dinner gong was sounding as he went down stairs. He 
found Lord Willowby and his daughter in the drawing-room 
—a spacious, poorly-furnished chamber that was kept pretty 
much in shadow by a large chestnut-tree just outside the 
windows. Then a servant threw open the great doors, and 
they went into the dining-room. This, too, was a large, airy, 
poorly-furnished room; but what did that matter when the 
red light from the west was painting great squares of beautiful 
colour on the walls, and when one could look from the windows 
away over the level country that was now becoming blue and 
misty under the dying glow of the sunset? They had not lit 
the candles as yet; the fading sunlight was enough. 

“My dear fellow,’’ remonstrated Lord Willowby, when the 
servant had offered Balfour two or three sorts of wine, he 
refusing them all, “what can I get for you?”’ 

“Nothing, thank you. I rarely drink wine,” he said 
carelessly; “I think, Lady Sylvia, you said the archery 
meeting was on Wednesday ?” 

Now here occurred a strange thing, which was continued 
all through dinner. Lady Sylvia had apparently abandoned 
her reserve. She was talking freely, sometimes eagerly, and 
doing what she could to entertain her guest. But why was it 
that she resolutely refused to hear Balfour’s praises of the quiet 
and beautiful influences of a country life; and would have 
nothing to do with archery meetings, and croquet parties, and 
such trivialities ? but on the contrary was anxious to know 
all about the chances of the Government—whether it was 
really unpopular—why the Conservatives had refused to 
take office—when the dissolution was expected—what the 
appeal to the country on the part of Ministers would prob- 
ably be. 

So much for her. Her desire to be instructed in these 
matters was almost pathetic. If her heart could not be said 
to beat with the great heart of the people, that was not her 
fault; for to her the mass of her fellow-countrymen was but 
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an abstract expression that she saw in the newspapers. But 
surely she could feel and give utterance to a warm interest in 
public affairs, and a warm sympathy with those who were 
giving up day and night to the thankless duties of legislation? 

Now, as for him. He was all for the country and green 
fields—for peace and grateful silence—for quiet days, and books, 
and the singing of birds. What was the good of that turmoil 
they called public life? What effect could be produced on 
the character by regarding constantly that clamorous whirl 
of eager self-interest, of mean ambitions, of hypocrisy, and 
brazen impudence, and ingratitude? Far better, surely, the 
independence and self-respect of a private life; the purer 
social and physical atmosphere of the still country ways ; 
the simple pleasures, the freedom from care, the content 
and rest. 

It was not a discussion; it was a series of suggestions, 
of half-declared preferences. Lord Willowby did not speak 
much, He was a melancholy-faced man; and apathetic until 
there occurred the chance of his getting a few pounds out of 
you. Lady Sylvia and Mr. Balfour had most of the con- 
versation to themselves; and the manner of it has just been 
indicated. 

Mr. Balfour would know all about the church to which this 
young lady went. Was it High or Low, ancient or modern? 
Had she tried her hand at altar-screens? Did she help in 
the Christmas decorations? Lady Sylvia replied to these 
questions briefly. She appeared far more interested in the 
free fight then going on between Cardinal Cullen and Mr. 
O'Keefe. What was Mr. Balfour’s opinion as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope in Ireland 4 

Mr. Balfour was greatly charmed by the look of the old- 
fashioned inn they had passed—was it the ‘“‘ Fox and Hounds’’? 
It was so picturesquely situated on the high bank at the top 
of the hill, Of course, Lady Sylvia had noticed the curious 
painting on the signboard. Lady Sylvia, looking very wise, 
and profound, and serious, seemed rather anxious to know 
what were the chances of the Permissive Bill ever being 
passed ; and what effect did Mr. Balfour think that would 
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have on the country. She was quite convinced—this person 
of large experience of gaols, reformatories, police-stations, 
and the like—that by far the greater proportion of the 
crimes committed in this country were the result of drinking. 
On the other hand, she complained that so many conflicting 
statements were made. How was one to get to know how the 
Permissive Bill principle had worked in Maine ? 

Lord Willowby only stared at first: then he began to be 
amused. Where the devil (this was what he thought) had 
his daughter picked up these notions? They were not, so far 
as he knew, contained in any schoolroom “ Treasury of 
Knowledge.” 

As the red light faded out in the west, and a clear twilight 
filled the sky, it seemed to Balfour that there was something 
strange and mystical in the face of the girl sitting opposite 
to him. With those earnest and beautiful eyes, and those 
proud and sensitive lips, she might have been an inspired 
poetess or prophetess, he imagined; leading her disciples and 
worshippers by the earnestness of her look, and the grave, 
sweet melody of her voice. As the twilight grew greyer with- 
in the room, this magnetic influence seemed to grow stronger 
and stronger. He could have believed there was a subtle light 
shining in that pale face. He was, indeed, in something like 
a trance when the servants brought in the candles; and then, 
when he saw the warmer light touch this magical and mystic 
face, and when he discovered that Lady Sylvia was now less 
inclined to let her eyes meet his, it was with a great regret 
he bade good-bye to the lingering and solemn twilight and 
the vision it had contained. 

Lady Sylvia rose to withdraw from the table. 

‘‘Do you know,” said she to Mr. Balfour, “this is the 
most beautiful time of the day with us. Papa and I always 
have a walk through the trees after dinner in the evening. 
Don’t let him sit long.”’ 

‘“‘ As for myself,” said Balfour, promptly—he was standing 
at the time—“ I never drink wine after dinner ‘4 

‘‘ And you never drink wine during dinner,” said his host, 
with a sudden and fierce smile, that instantly vanished. 
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“Sit down, Balfour. You must at least try a glass of that 
Madeira.”’ 

‘Thank you, I am not thirsty,” said the younger man, with 
great simplicity. ‘Really, I would just as soon go out 
now i 

‘Oh, by all means,’’ said his host, good-naturedly. ‘ But 
don’t hurry any other man’s cattle. Sylvia will take you for 
a stroll to the lake and back—perhaps you may hear a 
nightingale. I shall join you presently.” 

Of course it was with the deepest chagrin that the young 
man found himself compelled to accept of this fair escort; 
and of course it was with the greatest reluctance that Lady 
Sylvia threw a light scarf over her head and led the way out 
into the cool clear evening. The birds were silent now. 
There was a pale glow in the north-western skies; and that 
again was reflected on the still bosom of the lake. As they 
walked along the high stone terrace, they caught sight of the 
first trembling star, far over the great dark masses of the clms. 

But in her innocent and eager desire to prove herself a 
woman of the world, she would not have it that there was 
any special beauty about this still night. The silence must 
be oppressive to him ; he would weary of this loneliness in a 
week. Was there any sight in the world to be compared to 
Piccadilly in the evening, with its twin rows of gas lamps 
falling and rising with the hollow and hill—and the whirl of 
carriages—the lighted windows—and the consciousness that 
you were in the very heart of the life and thinking and 
excitement of a great nation ? 

‘‘ We are going up the week after next,” said Lady Sylvia, 
“tosce the Academy. That is, Wednesday the 21st; and we 
dine with my uncle in theevening.”” Then she added timidly, 
‘‘ Johnnie told me they had sent you a card.” 

He did not answer the implied question for asecond or two. 
His heart was filled with rage and indignation. Was it fair 
—was it honourable—to let this innocent girl, who knew no 
more of London life or reputations than a child, go to dine at 
that house? Must not her father know very well that the 
conduct of Major the Honourable Stephen Blythe, in regard 
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to a betting transaction, was at that very time under the 
consideration of the committee of the C—— club? 

There was a good deal of fierce virtue about this young 
man; but it may be doubted if he would have been so in- 
dignant had any other girl told him merely that she was going 
to dine with her uncle—that uncle, moreover, being heir 
presumptive to an earldom, and not as yet convicted of 
having done anything unusually disreputable. But somehow 
the notion got into Balfour’s head that this poor girl was not 
half well enough looked after. She was left here all by her- 
self, when her father was enjoying himself in London. She 
needed more careful, and tender, and loving guidance. And so 
forth, and so forth. The anxiety young men show to under- 
take the protection of innocent maidens is quite touching. 

“Yes,” said he suddenly. ‘I shall dine with Major Blythe 
on the 21st.”’ 

He had that very day written to say he would not. But 
a shilling telegram would put that right; and would also 
enable Major Blythe to borrow a five-pound note from him 
on the first possible occasion. 

And so these two walked together on the high stone terrace, 
in the fading twilight, and under the gathering stars. And 
as they came near to one dark patch of shrubbery, lo! the 
strange silence was burst asunder by the rich, full song of 
a nightingale, and they stood still to hear. It was a song of 
love he sang—of love and youth, and the delight of summer 
nights: how could they but stand still to hear? 


CHAPTER VI. 
FURTHER POLITICS AND NIGHTINGALES, 


Lorp Witiowsy had fallen asleep. Through the white 
curtains of the window they could see him lying back in an 
easy-chair, a newspaper dropped on his knee. Why should 
they go in to wake him ? 

The wan light was dying away from the bosom of the lake 
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down there, and there was less of a glow in the northern 
skies ; but the stars were burning more clearly now—white 
and throbbing over the black foliage of the elms. The 
nightingale sang from time to time; and the woods were 
silent to hear. Now and again a cool breeze came through 
the bushes, bringing with it a scent of lilacs and sweet-briar. 
They were in no hurry to re-enter the house. 

Balfour was talking a little more honestly and earnestly 
now ; for he had begun to speak of his work, his aims, his 
hopes, his difficulties. It was not a romantic tale he had to tell 
on this beautiful night; but his companion conferred romance 
uponit. He was talking as an eager, busy, practical politician ; 
she believed she was listening to a great statesman—to a 
leader of the future—to her country’s one and only saviour. 
It was of no use that he insisted on the prosaic and common- 
placo nature of the actual work he had to do. 

‘You see, Lady Sylvia,” he said, “ I am only an apprentice 
as yet. I am only learning how to use my tools. And the 
fact is, there is not one man in fifty in the House who fancies 
that any tools are necessary. Look how on the most familiar 
subjects — those nearest to their own doors—they are content 
to take all their information from the reporters in the news- 
papers. They never think of inquiring, of seeing, for them 
selves. ‘They work out legislation as a mere theorem; they 
have no idea how it is practically applied. They pass Adul- 
teration Acts, Sanitary Acts, Lodging-House Acts; they con- 
sider Gas Bills, Water Bills, and what not; but it is all done 
in the air. They don’t know. Now I have been trying to 
cram on some of these things; but I have avoided official 
reports. I know the pull it will give me to have actual and 
personal experience—this is in one direction only, you see— 
of the way the poorer people in a great town live: how 
taxation affects them, how the hospitals treat them, their 
relations with the police, and a hundred other things. Shall 
I tell you a secret ?” 

These were indeed pretty secrets to be told on this beautiful 
evening : secrets not of lovers’ dreams and hopes, but secrets 
about Sanitary Acts and Municipal Bills. 
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“T lived for a week in a court in Seven Dials, as a French 
polisher. Next week I am going to spend in a worse den—a 
haunt of thieves, tramps, and hawkers—a very pretty den, 
indeed, to be the property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and almost under the shadow of Westminster Abbey.” 

She uttered a slight exclamation—of deprecation and 
anxious fear. But he did not quite understand. 

‘‘This time, however,” he continued, “I shall be not so 
badly off; for I am going to live at a common lodging-house, 
and there the beds are pretty clean. I have been down and 
through the whole neighbourhood ; and have laid my plans. 
T find that by paying eightpence a night—instead of fourpence 
——I shall have one of the married people’s rooms to myself, 
instead of having to sleep in the commonroom. There will be 
little trouble about it. I shall be a hawker, my stock-in- 
trade, a basket ; and if I disappear at three in the morning— 
going off to Covent Garden, you know—they won't expect to 
see me again till nine or ten in the evening, when they meet 
in the kitchen to smoke and drink beer. It is then I hope to 
get all the information I want. You see there will be no 
great hardship. I shall be able to slip home in the morning, 
get washed, and a sleep. The rooms in these common 
lodging-houses are very fairly clean ; the police supervision is 
very strict.” 

‘Tt is not the hardship,” said Lady Sylvia to her com- 
panion, and her breath came and went somewhat more 
quickly, ‘‘it is the danger—you will be quite alone—among 
such people.” 

‘¢Oh,” said he, lightly, “ there is no danger at all. Besides, 
I have an ally—the great and powerful Mrs. Grace. Shall I- 
tell you about Mrs. Grace, the owner of pretty nearly half 
of Happiness Alley ?” 

The Lady Sylvia would hear something of this person with 
the pretty name, who lived in that favoured alley. 

‘IT was wandering through the courts and lanes down 
there one day,’’ said Balfour, ‘‘and I was having a bad time 
of it; for I had a tall hat on, which the people regarded as 
ludicrous, and they poured scorn and contempt on me, and 
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one or two of the women at the windows above threw things 
at my hat. However, as I was passing one door, I saw a 
very strong-built woman suddenly come out, and she threw a 
basket into the middle of the lane. Then she went back, and 
presently she appeared again, simply shoving before her—her 
hand on his collar—a man who was certainly as big as 
herself. ‘You clear out,’ she said; and then with one arm 
—it was'bare and pretty muscular—she shot him straight 
after the basket. Well, the man was a meek man, and did 
net say a word. I said to her, ‘Is that your husband you 
are treating so badly?’ Of course I kept out of the reach of 
her arm, for women who are quarrelling with their husbands 
are pretty free with their hands, But this woman, although 
she had a firm, resolute face, and a grey moustache, was as 
cool and collected as a judge. ‘Oh, dear, no,’ she said, ‘ that 
is one of my tenants. He can’t pay, so he’s got to get out.’ 
On the strength of this introduction I made the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Grace, who is really a most remarkable woman, I 
Suppose she is a widow, for she hasn’t a single relative in the 
world. She has gone on taking house after houso, letting the 
rooms, collecting her rents, and her nightly fees for lodgers, 
and looking after her property generally with a decision and 
ability quite out of the ordinary. I don’t suppose she loses a 
shilling in the month by bad debts. ‘ Pay, or out you go,’ 
is her motto with hor tenants; ‘ Pay first, or you can’t come 
in,’ she says to her lodgers. She has been an invaluable ally 
to me, that woman. I have gone through the most frightful 
dens with her, and there was scarcely a word said; she is 
not a woman to stand any nonsense. And then, of course, 
her having amassed this property, sixpence by sixpence, has 
made her anxious to know the conditions on which all the 
property around her is held, and she has a remarkably quick 
and shrewd eye for things. Once, I remember, we had been 
exploring a number of houses that were in an infamous 
condition, ‘Well,’ I said to her, ‘how do the Sanitary 
Inspectors pass this over?’ She answered that the Sanitary 
Inspectors were only the servants of the Medical Officer of 
Health. ‘Very well, then,’ I said, ‘why doesn’t the Medical 
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Officer of Health act?’ You should have seen the cool 
frankness with which she looked at me, ‘ You see, sir,’ she 
said, ‘the Medical Officer of Health is appointed by the 
vestry ; and these houses are the property of Mr. , who 
is a vestryman; and if he was made to put them to rights, 
he might as well pull them down altogether. So I suppose, 
sir, the inspectors don’t say much; and the Medical Officer 
he doesn’t say anything; and Mr. is not put to any 
trouble.’ There is nothing of that sort about Mrs. Grace's 
property. It is the cleanest bit of whitewash in Westminster. 
And the way she looks after the water-supply—— But 
really, Lady Sylvia, I must apologise to you for talking to 
you about such uninteresting things——” 

‘‘Oh, I assure you,” said the girl, earnestly and honestly, 
“that I am deeply interested—intensely interested ; but it 
is all so strange and terrible. If—if I knew Mrs. Grace, I 
would like to—to send her a present.” 

It never occurred to Balfour to ask himself why Lady 
Sylvia Blythe should like to send a present to a woman living 
in one of the slums of Westminster. Had the girl a wild 
notion that by a gift she could bribe the virago of Happiness 
Alley to keep watch and ward over a certain audacious young 
man who wanted to become a Parliamentary Haroun al 
Raschid ? 

“Mr. Balfour,” said Lady Sylvia, suddenly, “have you 
asked this Mrs. Grace about the prudence of your going into 
that lodging-house ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I have got a lot of slang terms from her— 
hawker’s slang, you know. And she is to get me my suit of 
clothes, and the basket.” 

‘‘ But surely they will recognise you as having been down 
there before ?” 

“Not a bit. I shall have my face plentifully begrimed ; 
and there is no better disguise for a man than his taking off 
his collar and tying a wisp of black ribbon round his neck 
instead. Then I can smoke pretty steadily ; and I need not 
talk much in the kitchen of an evening. But why should I 
bother you with these things, Lady Sylvia? I only wanted 
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to show you a very small bit of the training that I think a 
man should go through before he gets up in Parliament with 
some delightfully accurate scheme in his hand for the 
amelioration of millions of human beings—of whose condition 
he does not really know the smallest particular. It is not 
the picturesque side of legislation. It is not heroic. But 
then if you wanta fine, bold, ambitious flight of statesmanship 
you have only to go to Oxford or Cambridge; in every 
college you will find twenty young men ready to remodel the 
British Constitution in five minutes.” 

They walked once more up to the window; Lord Willowby 
was still asleep, in the hushed yellow-lit room. Had they 
been out a quarter of an hour—half an hour? It was im- 
possible for them to say; their rapidly growing intimacy and 
friendly confidence took no heed of time. 

“ And it is very disheartening work,” he added, with a 
sigh. ‘‘The degradation, physical and mental, you see on 
the faces you meet in these slums is terrible. You begin to 
despair of any legislation. Then the children—their white 
faces, their poor, stunted bodies, their weary eyes—thank 
God you have never seen that sight. I can stand most things 
—I am not a very soft-hearted person—but—but I can’t 
stand the sight of those children.” 

She had never heard a man’s sob before. She was 
terrified, overawed. But the next moment he had burst into 
a laugh, and was talking in rather a gay and excited 
fashion. 

‘‘' Yes,” said he, “I should like to have my try at heroic 
legislation too. I should like to be made absolute sovereign 
and autocrat of this country for one week. Do you know 
what I should do on day number one? I should go to the 
gentlemen who form the Court of the great City Guilds, and 
I would gay to them, ‘Gentlemen, I assure you you would 
be far better in health and morals if you would cease to spend 
your revenues on banquets at five guineas a head. You have 
had quite as much of that as is good for you. Now I propose 
to take over the whole of the property at present in your 
hands; and if I find any reasonable bequest in favour of 
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fishmongers, or skinners, or any other poor tradesmen, that I 
will administer ; but the rest of your wealth—it is only 
a trifle of twenty millions or so, capitalised—I mean to use 
for the benefit of yourselves and your fellow-citizens.’ Then, 
what next? Tissue my edict, ‘There shall be no more slums. 
Every house of them must be razed to the ground, and the 
sites turned into gardens,‘ to tempt currents of air into the 
heart of the city.’ But what of the dispossessed people? 
Why, I have got in my hands this twenty millions to whip 
them off to Nebraska and make of them great stock-raising 
communities on the richest grass-lands in the world. Did 
I tell you, Lady Sylvia,” he added, seriously, ‘that I mean 
to hang all the directors of the existing water and gas 
companies 1” 

“ No, you did not say that,” she answered, with a smile. 
But she would not treat this matter altogether as a joke. It 
might please him to make fun of himself; in her inmost heart 
she believed that, if the country only gave him these un- 
limited powers for a single year, the millennium would ipse 
Jacto have arrived. 

“‘ And so,” said he, after a time, “you see how I am situ- 
ated. Itis a poor business, this Parliamentary life. There 
is a great deal of mean and shabby work connected with it.” 

“‘ T think it is the noblest work a man could put his hand 
to,” she said, with a flush on her cheek that he could not see ; 
‘and the nobleness of it is that a man will go through the 
things you have described for the good of others. I don't 
call that mean or shabby work. I would call it mean or 
shabby if a man were building up a great fortune to spend on 
himself. If that was his object, what could be more mean % 
You go into slums and dens; you interest yourself in the 
poorest wretches that aro alive ; you give your days and your 
nights to studying what you can do for them; and you call 
all that care, and trouble, and self-sacrifice mean and shabby !” 

‘‘ But you forget,’’ said he, coldly, ‘“‘what is my object. I 
am serving my apprenticeship. I want these facts for my 
own purposes. You pay a politician for his trouble by giving 
him a reputation, which is the object of his life - 

5 
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‘‘Mr, Balfour,” she said, proudly, “I don’t know much 
about public men, You may say what you please about them. 
But I think I know a little about you. And it is useless your 
saying such things to me.” 

For a second he felt ashamed of his habit of self-depre- 
ciation ; the courage of the girl was a rebuke—was an appeal 
to a higher candour. 

‘¢ A man has need to beware,’”’ he said. ‘It is safest to 
put the lowest construction on your own conduct ; it will not 
be much lower than that of the general opinion. But I did 
wrong, Lady Sylvia, in talking like that to you. You havea 
great faith in your friends. You could inspire any man with 
confidence in himself _ 

He paused for a moment; but it was not to hear the 
nightingale sing, or to listen to the whispering of the wind 
in the dark elms. It was to gain courage for a further 
frankness. 

“It would be a good thing for the public life of this 
country,’’ said he, “if there were more women like you— 
ready to give generous encouragement, ready to believe in the 
disinterestedness of a man, and with a full faith in the use- 
fulness of his work. I can imagine the good fortune of a 
man who, after being harassed and buffeted about—perhaps 
by his own self-criticism as much as by the opinions of 
others—could always find in his own home consolation, and 
trust, and courage. Look at his independence; he would 
be able to satisfy, or he would try to satisfy, one opinion 
that would be of more value to him than that of all the world 
beside. What would he care about the ingratitude of others, 
so long as he had his reward in his own home But it 
is a picture, a dream.” 

‘Could a woman be all that to a man?” the girl asked, in 
a low voice. 

‘You could,’’ said he, boldly, and he stopped and con- 
fronted her, and took both her trembling hands in his. 
“ Lady Sylvia, when I have dreamed that dream, it was your 
face I saw init. You are the noblest woman I have known. 
I—well, I must say it now—I love you, and have loved you 
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almost since the first moment I saw you. That is the truth. 
If I have pained you—well, you will forgive me after I have 
gone—and this will be the last of it - 

She had withdrawn her hands, and now stood before him, 
her eyes cast down, her heart beating so that she could not 
speak. 

‘“‘Tf I have pained you,’’ said he, after a moment or two of 
anxious silence, ‘‘my presumption will bring its own punish- 
ment. Lady Sylvia, shall I take you back to the Hall?” 

She put one hand lightly on his arm. 

‘“‘T am afraid,’ she said, and he could but scarcely hear 
the low and trembling words. ‘ How can I be to you— 
what you described? It is so much—I have never thought of 
it—and if I should fail to be all that you expect ?”’ 

He took her in his arms, and kissed her forehead. 

‘‘T have no fear. Will you try?” 

‘‘'Yes,’’ she answered—and now she looked up into his 
face, with her wet eyes full of love, and hope, and generous 
self-surrender. “I will try to be to you all that you could 
wish me to be.”’ 

‘Sylvia, my wife! ’’ was all he said in reply; and indeed 
there was not much need for further speech between these 
two. The silence of the beautiful night was eloquence enough. 
And then from time to time they had the clear sweet sing- 
ing of the nightingale, and the stirring of the night-wind 
among the trees. 

By and by they went back to the Hall—they walked arm- 
in-arm, with a great peace and joy in their hearts ; and they 
re-entered the dining-room. Lord Willowby started up in his 
easy-chair, and rubbed his eyes. 

‘‘Bless me!’ said he, with one of his violent smiles, ‘I 
have been asleep.’’ 

His lordship was a peer of the realm, and his word must 
be taken. The fact was, however, that he had not been 
asleep at all, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A CONFESSION OF FAITIL 


Lorp WILLowsy guessed pretty accurately what had occurred. 
For a second or two his daughter ‘sate down at the table, pale 
a little, silent, and nervously engaged in pulling a rose to 
pieces. Then she got up and proposed they should go into 
the drawing-room to have some tea. She led the way; but, 
just as she had gone through, Balfour put his hand on Lord 
Willowby’s arm and detained him. 

At this juncture a properly-minded young man would have 
been meek and apologetic; would have sworn eternal grati- 
tude in return for the priceless gift he was going to demand ; 
would have made endless protestations as to the care with 
which he would guard that great treasure. But Mr. Hugh 
Balfour, M.P., was not very good at sentiment. Added to 
the cool judgment of a man of the world, he had a certain 
forbidding reserve about him which was, perhaps, derived 
from his Scotch descent ; and he knew a great deal more about 
his future father-in-law than that astute person imagined... 

‘‘QLord Willowby,” said he, ‘a word before we go in. 
You must have noticed my regard for your daughter; and 
you may have guessed what it might lead to. I presume it 
was not quite displeasing to you, or you would not have been 
so kind as to invite me here from time to time. Well, I owe 
you an apology for having spoken sooner than I intended to 
Lady Sylvia—I ought to have mentioned the matter to you 
first——”’ 

“‘My dear fellow,’’ said Lord Willowby, seizing his hand, 
while all the features of his face were suddenly contorted 
into what he doubtless meant as an expression of rapturous 
joy, “not another word! Of course she accepted you—her 
feelings for you have long been known to me—and my child’s 
happiness I put before all other considerations. Balfour, 
you have got a good girl to be your wife ; take care of her.’’ 

“I think you may trust me for that,” was the simple 
answer. 
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They went into the room. Not a word was said; but Lord 
Willowby went over to his daughter, and patted her on the 
back, and kissed her: then she knew. A servant brought in 
some tea. 

It was a memorable evening. The joy within the young 
man’s heart had to find some outlet; and he talked then as 
no one had ever heard him talk before—not even his most 
intimate friend at Exeter, when they used to sit discoursing 
into the small hours of the morning. Lord Willowby could 
not readily understand a man’s being earnest or eloquent 
except under the influence of wine; but Balfour scarcely ever 
drank wine. Why should he be so vehement? He was not 
much of an orator in the House; in society he was ordinarily 
cold and silent. Now, however, he had grown indignant over 
a single phrase they had stumbled against—“ you can’t make 
men moral by Act of Parliament’’—and the grey eyes under 
the heavy eyebrows had an intense earnestness in them as he 
denounced what he chose to call a pernicious lie. 

‘You can make men moral by Act of Parliament—by the 
action of Parliament,” he was insisting; and there was one 
there who listened with rapt attention and faith, even when 
he was uttering the most preposterous paradoxes, or giving 
way to the most violent prejudice, ‘and the nation will have 
to answer for it that proceeds on any other belief. For what 
is morality but the perfect adjustment of the human organism 
to the actual conditions of life—the observance by the human 
being of those unchangeable, inexorable laws of the universe, 
to break which is death, physical or spiritual as the case may 
be? What have all the teachers who have taught mankind— 
from Moses in his day to Carlyle in ours—been insisting on 
but that? Moses was only a sort of Divine vestryman ; 
Carlyle has caught something of the poetry of the Hebrew 
prophets ; but it is the same thing they say. There are the 
fixed immutable laws: death awaits the nation or the man 
who breaks them. Look at the lesson the world has just been 
reading. A liar, a perjurer, and traitor gets up in the night- 
time and cuts the throat of a nation. In the morning you 
find him wearing Imperial robes; but if you looked you 
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would find the skirts of them bespattered with the blood of 
the women and children he has had shot down in the street. 
Europe shudders a little, but goes on its way ; it has forgotten 
that the moment a crime is committed its punishment is 
already meted out. And what does the nation do that has 
been robbed and insulted—that has seen those innocent 
women and children shot down that the mean ambition of a 
liar might be satisfied? It is quick to forgiveness; for it 
finds itself tricked out in gay garments, and it has money put 
in its pocket, and it is bidden to dance and be merry. The 
bourgeots mind is instantly prostrated before the golden calf of 
commercial prosperity. Everything is to be condoned now; 
for life has become like a masked ball—and it does not matter 
what thieves and swindlers there may be in the crowd—so long 
as there is plenty of brilliant lights, and music, and wine. 
Lady Sylvia, do you know Alfred Rethel’s ‘Der Tod als 
Feind’{—Death coming in to smite down the maskers and 
the music-makers at a revel? It does not matter much who 
or what is the instrument of vengeance; but the vengeance is 
sure. When France was paying her penalty—when the 
chariot-wheels of God were grinding exceeding hard—she 
shrieked at her enemy, ‘You are only a pack of Huns!’ 
Well, Attila was a Hun, a barbarian, probably a superstitious 
savage. I don’t know what particular sort of fetish he may 
have worshipped—what blurred image or idol he had in his 
mind of Him.who is past finding out—but however rude or 
savage his notions were, he knew that the laws of God had 
been broken, and the time for vengeance had come. The 
Scourge of God may be Attila or another: an epidemic that 
slays its thousands because a nation has not been cleanly—the 
lacerating of a mother’s heart when in her carelessness she 
has let her child cut its finger with a knife. The penalty has 
to be paid; sometimes at the moment, sometimes long after ; 
for the sins of the fathers are visited not only on their 
children, but on their children’s children, and so on to the 
end, nature claiming her inexorable due. And when I go 
down to the slums I have been talking to you about, how dare 
I say that these wretched people, living in squalor and 
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ignorance and misery, are only paying the penalty for their 
own mistakes and crimes? You look at their narrow, re- 
treating, monkey-like forehead, the heavy and hideous jowl, 
the thick neck, and the furtive eye; you think of the foul air 
they have breathed from their infancy, of the bad water and 
unwholesome food they have consumed, of the dense ignorance 
in which they have been allowed to grow up; and how can 
you say that their immoral existence is anything but in- 
evitable? Iam talking about Westminster, Lord Willowby. 
From some parts of these slums you can see the towers of the 
Houses of Parliament, glittering in gilt, and looking very fine 
indeed. And if I declared my belief that the immorality of 
these wretched people of the slums lay as much at the door of 
the Houses of Parliament as at their own door, I suppose 
people would say I was a rabid democrat, pandering to the 
passions of the poor to achieve some notoriety. But I believe 
it all the same. Wrongdoing—the breaking of the universal 
laws of existence—the subversion of those conditions which 
produce a settled, wholesome, orderly social life—is not 
necessarily personal; it may be national; it may have been 
continued through centuries, until the results have been so 
stamped into the character of the nation—or into the condition 
of a part of a nation—that they almost seem ineradicable. 
And so I say that you can, and do, make people moral, or 
immoral, by the action of Parliament. There is not an 
Education Bill, or a University Tests Bill, or an Industrial 
Dwellings Bill you pass which has not its effect, for good or 
ill, on the relations between the people of a country and those 
eternal laws of right which are for ever demanding fulfilment. 
Without some such fixed belief, how could any man spend his 
life in tinkering away at these continual experiments in 
legislation? You would merely pass a vote trebling the 
police-force ; and have done with it.” 

Whether or not this vehemont and violently prejudiced 
young man had quite convinced Lord Willowby, it was 
abundantly clear that he had long ago convinced himself. 
His eyes were ‘‘glowering,”’ as the Scotch say; and he had 
forgotten all about the tea that Lady Sylvia herself had 
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poured out and brought tohim. The fact is Lord Willowby 
had not paid much attention. He was thinking of something 
else. He perceived that the young man was in an emotional 
and enthusiastic mood; and he was wondering whether, in 
return for having just been presented with a wife, Mr. Hugh 
Balfour might not be induced to become a director of a certain 
company in which his lordship was interested, and which 
was sorely in need of help at that moment, 

But Lady Sylvia was convinced. Here, indeed, was a con- 
fession of faith fit to come from the man whom she had just 
accepted as her husband. He had for the moment thrown off 
his customary garb of indifference or cynicism; he had 
revealed himself; he had spoken, with earnest voice and 
equally earnest eyes; and to her the words were as the words 
of one inspired. 

‘‘Have you any more water-colour drawings to show me, 
Lady Sylvia?” he asked, suddenly. 

A quick shade of surprise and disappointment passed over 
the calm and serious face. She knew why he had asked. 
He had imagined that these public affairs must be dull for 
her. He wished to speak to her about something more with- 
in her comprehension. She was hurt; and she walked a 
little proudly as she went to get the drawings. 

‘‘Here is the whole collection,’ said she, indifferently. 
‘<T don’t remember which of them you saw before. I think 
I will bid you good night now.” 

“‘¥ am afraid I have bored you terribly,’’ said he as he 
rose. 

‘You cannot bore me with subjects in which I take so 
deep an interest,’’ said she with some decision. 

He took her hand, and bade her good-night. There was 
more in the look that passed between these two than in a 
thousand effusive embraces, 

“Now, Balfour,” said his lordship, with unaccustomed 
gaiety, ‘““what do you say to changing our coats, and having 
a cigar in the library? And a glass of grog 1—a Scotchman 
ought to know something about whisky. Besides, you don’t 
win a wife every day.” 
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It was Lord Willowby who looked and talked as if he had 
just won a wife as the two men went up-stairs to the lib- 
rary. He very rarely smoked, but on this occasion he lit 
a cigarette; and he said he envied Balfour his enjoyment 
of that wooden pipe. Would his guest try something 
hot? No? Then Lord Willowby stretched out his legs, 
and lay back in the easy-chair, apparently greatly contented 
with himself and the world. 

When the servant had finally gone, his lordship said : 

‘How well you talked tonight, Balfour. The flush—the 
elation, you know—of course a man talks better before his 
sweetheart than before the House of Commons, And if you 
and I, now, must speak of what you might call the—the busi- 
ness side of your marriage—well, I suppose we need not be too 
technical or strict in our language, Let us be frank with 
each other, and friendly, I am glad you are going to marry 
my daughter, and so doubtless are you.” 

The young man said nothing at all. He was smoking his 
pipe. There was no longer any fire of indignation or 
earnestness in his eyes. 

‘‘’You know I am a very poor man,”’ his lordship continued. 
‘‘T can’t give Sylvia anything.” 

‘IT don’t expect it,’’ said Balfour. : 

‘‘On the other hand, you areaxich man. In such cases, 
you know, there is ordinarily a marriage settlement, and 
naturally, as Sylvia’s guardian, I should expect you to 
give her out of your abundance. But then, Balfour,’’ said 
his lordship with a gay air and a ferocious smile, ‘‘I was 
thinking —merely as a joke, you know— what a rich 
young fellow like yourself might do to produce an impression 
on a romantic girl. Marriage-settlements are very prosaic 
things ; they look rather like buying a wife; moreover, they 
have to mention contingencies which it is awkward for an 
unmarried girl to hear of. Wouldn’t a girl be better pleased, 
now, if an envelope were placed on her dressing-room table the 
night before her marriage—the envelope containing a banknote 
—say for £50,0007 The mystery, the surprise, the delight —all 
these things would tell upon a girl’s mind ; and she would be 
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glad she would not have to go to church an absolute beggar. 
Of course, that is merely a joke ; but can’t you imagine what 
the girl’s face would be like when she opened the envelope t”’ 

Balfour did not at all respond to his companion’s gaiety. 
In the drawing-room below, he had betrayed an unusual 
enthusiasm of speech, What man in his circumstances could 
fail to show a natural elation? But if Lord Willowby had 
calculated on this elation interfering with Mr. Balfour’s very 
sober habit of looking at business matters, he had made a 
decided mistake. 

Balfour laid down his pipe, and put his outstretched hands 
on his knees. 

““T don’t know,”’ said he coolly, ‘‘ whether you mean to sug- 
gest that I should do something of the sort you describe i 

““My dear fellow!” said Lord Willowby, with an air of 
protest. ‘It was only a fancy—a joke.” 

“Ah, I thought so,” said Balfour. ‘I think it is better 
to treat money-matters simply as money-matters; romance 
has plenty of other things to deal with. Andas regards a 
marriage-settlement, of course I should let my lawyer arrange 
the whole affair.”’ 

“Oh, naturally: naturally,’”’ said his lordship, gaily ; but 
he inwardly invoked a curse on the head of this mean-spirited 
Scotchman. 

“You mentioned £50,000,’’ continued the younger man, 
speaking slowly and apparently with some indifference, ‘It 
is a big sum to demand all at once from my partners. But 
then the fact is, I have never spent much money myself, and 
I have allowed them to absorb in the business a good deal of 
what I might otherwise have had ; so that they are pretty deep 
in my debt. You see, I have inherited from my father a good 
deal of pride in our firm, though I don’t know anything about 
its operations myself ; and they have lately been extending 
the business both in Australia and China, and I have drawn 
only what I wanted for my yearly accounts. So I can easily 
have £50,000 from them, That in a safe 4 per cent, invest- 
ment would bring £2,000 a year. Do you think Lady Sylvia 
would consider-——” 
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“Sylvia is a mere child,” her father said. - ‘She knows 
nothing about such things,” 

“If you preferred it,” said Balfour generously, “I will 
make it part of the settlement that the trustees shall invest 
that sum, subject to Lady Sylvia’s directions.” 

Lord Willowby’s face, that had been gradually resuming 
its sombre look, brightened up. 

‘‘T suppose you would act as one of the trustees?’’ said 
Balfour. 

His lordship’s face grew brighter still. It was quite eagerly 
that he cried out— 

“Qh, willingly, willingly. Sylvia would have every confi- 
dence in me naturally, and I should be delighted to be able to 
look after the interests of my child. You cannot tell what 
she has been to me. I have tended her every day of her 
life ¥ 

[‘‘ Except when you went knocking about all over Europo 
without her,’’ thought Balfour. | 

I have devoted all my care to her o 

[‘ Except what you gave to the Seven Per Cent. 
Investment Company,” thought Balfour. | 

‘‘___. She would implicitly trust her affairs in my 
hands——’’ 

[‘é And prove herself a bigger fool than I take her to 
be,” thought this mean-spirited Scotchman. | 

Lord Willowby, indeed, seemed to wake up again. ‘Two 
thousand pounds a-year was ample pin-money. He had no 
sympathy with the extravagant habits of some women. And 
as Sylvia’s natural guardian, it would be his business to 
advise her as to the proper investment. 

‘My dear lord,” cried Balfour, quite cheerfuily, ‘there 
won’t be the slightest trouble about that. For, of course, I 
shall be the other trustee.” 

The light on Lord Willowby’s worn and sunken face 
suddenly vanished. But he remained very polite to his 
future son-in-law, and he even lit another cigarette to keep 
him company. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MISLEADING LIGHTS. 


THE two or three days Balfour now spent at Willowby Hall 
formed a beautiful, idle, idyllic period, not soon to be forgotten 
either by him or by the tender-natured girl to whom he had 
just become engaged. Lord Willowby left them pretty much 
to themselves. They rode over the great dark heath, start- 
ling the rabbits; or drove along the wooded lanes, under 
shelter of the elms and limes; or walked through the long 
grass and buttercups of the park; or, in the evening, paced 
up and down that stone terrace, waiting for the first notes of 
the nightingale. It was a time for glad and wistful dreams, 
for tender self-confessions, and—what is more to the purpose 
—for the formation of perfectly ridiculous estimates of each 
other’s character, tastes, and habits. This man, for example, 
who was naturally somewhat severe and exacting in his 
judgments, who was implacable in his contempt for meanness, 
hypocrisy, and pretence, and who was just a trifle too bitter 
and plain-spoken in expressing that contempt, had now grown 
wonderfully considerate to all human frailties, gentle in judg- 
ment, and good-natured in speech. He did not at all consider 
it necessary to tell her what he thought of her father. His 
fierce virtue did not prevent his promising to dine with her 
uncle. And he did not fancy that he himself was guilty of 
uny gross hypocrisy in pretending to be immensely interested 
in the feeding of pigeons, the weeding of flower-beds, the 
records of local cricket-matches, and the forthcoming visit of 
the Bishop. 

During those pleasant days they had talked, as lovers will, 
of the necessity of absolute confidence between sweetheart 
and sweetheart, between husband and wife. To guard against 
the sad misunderstandings of life, they would always be ex- 
plicitly frank with each other, whatever happened. But then, 
if you had reproached Balfour with concealing from his 
betrothed his opinion of certain of her relations, he would 
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probably have demanded in his turn what absolute confidence 
was? Would life be tolerable if everything were to be spoken} 
A man comes home in the evening: he has lost his lawsuit— 
things have been bad in the City—perhaps he has been walk- 
ing all day in a pair of tight boots: anyhow, he is tired, 
irritable, impatient. His wife meets him, and, before letting 
him sit down for a moment, will hurry him off to the nursery 
to show him the wonderful drawings Adolphus has drawn on 
the wall. If he is absolutely frank he will exclaim, ‘Oh, 
get away! You and your children are a thorough nuisance! ”’ 
That would be frankness: absolute confidence could go no 
further. But the husband is not such a fool—he is not so 
selfishly cruel—as to say anything of thekind. He goes off to 
get another pair of shoes; he sits down to dinner—perhaps 
a trifle silent; but by and by he recovers his equanimity, he 
begins to look at the brighter side of things, and is presently 
heard to declare that he is quite sure that boy has something 
of the artist in him, and that itis no wonder his mother takes 
such a pride in him, for he is the most intelligent child &e. 

Moreover, it was natural in the circumstances for Balfour 
to be unusually gentle and conciliatory. He was proud and 
pleased ; it would have been strange if this new sense of 
happiness had not made him a little generous in his judg- 
ments of others. He was not consciously acting a part; 
but then every young man must necessarily wish to make 
himself something of a hero in the eyes of his betrothed. 
Nor was she consciously acting a part when she impressed 
on him the conviction that all her aspirations and ambitions 
were connected with public life. Each was trying to please 
the other ; and each was apt to see in the other what he and 
she desired to see there. To put the case in as short a form 
as may be: here was a girl whose whole nature was steeped 
in Tennyson, and here was a young man who had a profound 
belief in Thackeray. But when, under the shadow of the 
great elms, in the stillness of these summer days, he read to 
her passages from ‘Maud,’ he declared that existence had 
nothing further to give than that; while she, for her part, 
was eager to have him tell her of the squabbles and intrigues 
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of Parliamentary life, and expressed her settled conviction 
that ‘Vanity Fair’ was the cleverest book in the whole 
world. 

On the morning of the day on which he was to leave, he 
brought down to the breakfast-room a newspaper. He laughed 
as he handed it to her. 

This was a copy of the Ballinascroon Sentinel, which con- 
tained not only an account of the interview between Mr. 
Balfour, M.P., and a deputation from his constituents, but 
also a leading article on that event. The Ballinascroon Sentinel 
waxed eloquent over the matter. The member for Ballina- 
scroon was “a renegade Scotchman, whose countrymen were 
ashamed to send him to Parliament, and who had had the 
audacity to accept the representation of an Irish borough, 
which had been grossly betrayed and insulted as the reward 
for its mistaken generosity.” There was a good deal more 
of the same sort of thing; it had not much novelty for 
Mr. Balfour. 

But it was new to Lady Sylvia. It was with flashing eyes 
and a crimsoned cheek that she rose, and carried the newspaper 
to her father, who was standing at the window. Lord Wil- 
lowby merely looked down the column, and smiled. 

‘¢‘ Balfour is accustomed to it,’ said he. 

‘‘ But is it fair—is it sufferable,”’ she said, with that hot 
indignation still in her face, “tbat any one should have to 
grow accustomed to such treatment? Is this the reward in store 
for a man who spends his life in the public service? The 
writer of that shameful attack ought to be prosecuted; he 
ought to be fined and imprisoned ; if I were a man, I would 
horsewhip him, and I am sure he would run away fast 
enough ! ” 

“Oh, no! Lady Sylvia,” said Balfour, though his heart 
warmed to the girl for that generous espousal of his cause, 
“You must remember that he is smarting under the wrongs 
of Ireland, or rather the wrongs of Ballinascroon. I dare 
say, if I were a leading man ina borough, I should not like to 
have the member representing the borough simply making a 
fool of it. I can see the joke of the situation, although I am 
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a Scotchman; but you can’t expect the people in the borough 
to see it. And if my friend the editor uses warm language, 
you see that is how he earns his bread. I have no doubt he 
is a very good sort of fellow. I have no doubt, when they 
kick me out of Ballinascroon, and if I can get in for some 
other place, I shall meet him down at Westminster, and he 
will have no hesitation at all in asking me to help to get 
his son the Governorship of Timbuctoo, or some such post.” 

Was not this generous, she said to herself? He might 
have exacted damages from this poor man. Perhaps he 
might have had him imprisoned, and sent to the treadmill. 
But no. There was no malice in his nature, no anxious vanity, 
no sentiment of revenge. Lady Sylvia’s was not the only case 
in which it might have been remarked that the most ordinary 
qualities of prudence or indifference exhibited by a young man 
become, in the eyes of the young man’s sweetheart, proof of a for- 
bearance, a charity, a goodness altogether heroic and sublime. 

Her mother having died when she was a mere child, Lady 
Sylvia had known scarcely any grief more serious than the 
loss of a pet canary, or the withering of a favourite flower. 
Her father professed an elaborate phraseological love for her, 
and he was undoubtedly fond of his only child; but he also 
dearly liked his personal liberty, and he had from her earliest 
years accustomed her to bid him good-bye without much 
display of emotion on either side. But now, on this morning, 
a strange heaviness of heart possessed her. She looked for- 
ward to that drive to the station with a dull sense of fore- 
boding ; she thought of herself coming back alone—for her 
father was going up to town with Balfour—and for the first 
time in her life the solitude of the Hall seemed to her some- 
thing she could not bear. 

‘‘ Sylvia,” said her father, when they had all got into the 
waggonette, “you don’t look very bright this morning.”’ 

She started—and flushed with an anxious shame. She 
hoped they would not think she was cast down merely be- 
cause she was going to bid good-bye to Mr. Balfour for a few 
days. Would they not meet on the following Wednesday at 
her uncle’s ? 
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So, as they drove over to the station, the girl was quite 
unusually gay and cheerful. She was no longer the serious 
Syllabus whom her cousin Johnnie used to tease into petulance, 
Balfour was glad to see her looking so bright; doubtless 
the drive through the sweet, fresh air had raised her spirits, 

And she was equally cheerful in the station; for she did 
not cease to say to herself—‘‘ Keep up now, keep up. It rs only 
jive minutes now. And oh! if he were to see me cry—the least bit— 
I should die of shame.” ? 

‘‘Sylvia,’’ said he, when they happened to be alone for a 
moment, ‘I suppose I may write to you?”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ said she, timidly. 

‘** How often ?”’ 

*¢ I—I don’t know,” said she, looking down. 

“ Would it bother you if you had a letter every morning ?”’ 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘ you could never spare time to write to 
me so often as that. I know how busy you must be. You 
must not let me interfere in any way now, or at any time, 
with your real work. You must promise that to me.”’ 

‘“‘T will promise this to you,’’ said he, taking her hand to 
bid her good-bye, ‘‘that my relations with you shall never 
interfere with my duties towards the honourable and inde- 
pendent electors of Ballinascroon. Will that do?” 

The train came up. She dared not raise her eyes to his face 
as she shook hands with him. Her heart was beating hurriedly. 

She conquered, nevertheless. There were several people 
about the station who knew Lord Willowby’s daughter; and 
as she was rather a distinguished person in that neighbourhood, 
and as she was pretty and prettily dressed, she attracted a 
good deal of notice. But what did they see? Only Lady 
Sylvia bidding good-bye to her papa, and to a gentleman who 
had doubtless been his guest; and there was nothing but a 
bright and friendly smile in her face as she looked after that 
particular carriage in the receding train. 

But there was no smile at all in her face as she was being 
driven back through the still and wooded country to the 
empty Hall. The large, tender, dark-grey eyes were full of 
trouble and anxious memories; her heart was heavy within 
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her. It was her first sorrow ; and there was something new, 
alarming, awful about it. This sense of loneliness—of being 
left—of having her heart yearning after something that had 
gohe away—was a new experience altogether, and it brought 
with it strange tremors of unrest and unreasoning anxiety. 

She had often read in books that the best cure for care was 
hard work; and as soon as she got back to the Hall she set 
busily about the fulfilment of her daily duties. She found, 
however, but little relief. The calm of mind and of occupa- 
tion had fled from her. She was agitated by all manner of 
thoughts, fancies, surmises, that would not let her be in 
peace. 

That letter of the next morning, for example; she would 
have to answer it. But how? She went to her own little 
sitting-room, and securely locked the door, and sate down to 
her desk. She stared at the blank paper for several minutes 
before she dared to place anything on it; and it was with a 
trembling hand that she traced out the words, “ Dear Mr. 
Balfour.’ Then she pondered for a long time on what she 
should say to him—a difficult matter to decide, seeing she had 
not as yet received the letter which she wished to answer. 
She wrote, “ My dear Mr, Balfour ;”’ and looked at that. 
Then she wrote, with her hand trembling more than ever, 
“ Dear If »’ but she got no further than that, for some 
flush of colour mounted to her face, and she suddenly resolved 
to go and see the head-gardener about the new geraniums. 
Before leaving the room, however, she tore up the sheet of 
paper into very small pieces. 

Now the head-gardener was a soured and disappointed man. 
The whole place, he considered, was starved; such flowers as 
he had nobody came to see; while Lord Willowby had an 
amazingly accurate notion of the amount which the sale of the 
fruit of each year ought to bring. He was curt of speech, and 
resented interference. On this occasion, moreover, he was in 
an ill-humour. But to his intense surprise his young mistress 
was not to be beaten off by short answers. Was her ladyship 
in an ill humour too? Anyhow, she very quickly brought 
him to his senses; and one good issue of that day’s worry was 

F 
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that old Blake was a great deal more civil to Lady Sylvia 
ever after. 

- “You know, Blake,” said she, firmly, “you Yorkshire 
people are said to be a little too sharp with your tongue 
sometimes.” 

“T do not know, my lady,’’ said the old man, with great 
exasperation, “ why the people will go on saying I am from 
Yorkshire. If I have lived in a stable I am not a hoarse. 
I am sure I have telled your Ladyship I was boarn in 
Dumfries.”’ 

“Indeed you have, Blake,” said Lady Sylvia, with a 
singular change of manner. “Really I had quite forgotten. 
I think you said you left Scotland when you were a 
lad; but of course you claim to be Scotch. That is quite 
right.”’ 

She had become very friendly. She sate down on some 
wooden steps beside him, and regarded his work with quite a 
new interest. 

‘‘It is a fine country, is it not ?’’ said she, in a conciliatory 
tone. 

““'We had better crops where I was born than ye get about 
the sandy wastes here,’’ said the old man, gruffly. 

“T did not mean that quite,’’ said Lady Sylvia, patiently ; 
‘‘T meant that the country generally was a noble country— 
its magnificent mountains and valleys, its beautiful lakes and 
islands, you know.” 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. Scenery was for fine ladies 
to talk about. 

“Then the character of the people,’ said Lady Sylvia, 
nothing daunted, “ has always been so noble and independent. 
Look how they have fought for their liberties civil and 
religious. Look at their enterprise—they are to be found all 
over the globe — the first pioneers of civilisation ‘ 

** Ay, and it isn’t much that some of them make by it,” 
said Blake, sulkily ; for this pioneer certainly considered that 
he had been hardly used in these alien and unenlightened 
regions, 

“I don’t wonder, Blake,” said Lady Sylvia, in a kindly 
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way, ‘‘ that you should be proud of being a Scotchman. Of 
course, you know all about the Covenanters.” 

‘Ay, your ladyship,’’ said Blake, still going on with his 
work. 

““T dare say you know,” said Lady Sylvia, more timidly, 
“that one of the most unflinching of them—one of the grandest 
figures in that fight for freedom of worship—was called 
Balfour.” 

She blushed as she pronounced the name, but Blake was 
busy with his plants. 

‘“‘ Ay, your ladyship. I wonder whether that man is ever 
going to send the wire-netting.”’ 

“J will take care you shall have it at once,’ said Lady 
Sylvia, as she rose and went to the door, ‘If we don’t have 
it by to-morrow night, I will send to London for it. Good 
morning, Blake.’’ 

Blake grunted out something in reply, and was glad to be 
left to his own meditations. But even this shrewd semi- 
Scotchman semi-Yorkshireman could not make out why his 
mistress, after showing a bit of a temper, and undoubtedly 
getting the better of him, should so suddenly have become 
friendly and conciliatory. And what could her ladyship 
mean by coming and talking to her gardener about the 
Covenanters ¢ 

That first day of absence was a lonely and miserable day 
for Lady Sylvia. She spent the best part of the afternoon in 
her father’s library, hunting out the lives of great statesmen, 
and anxiously trying to discover particulars about the wives 
of those distinguished men—how they qualified themselves 
for the fulfilment of their serious duties, how they best for- 
warded their husbands’ interests, and so forth, and so forth. 
But somehow, in the evening, other fancies beset her. The 
time that Balfour had spent at Willowby Hall had been very 
pleasant for her; and as her real nature asserted itself, she 
began to wish that that time could have lasted for ever. That 
would have been a more delightful prospect for her than the 
anxieties of a public life, Nay, more; as this feeling deep- 
ened she began to look on the conditions of public life as so 
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many rivals that had already inflicted on her this first miser- 
able day of existence by robbing her of her lover. She began 
to lose her enthusiasm about grateful constituencies, triumph- 
ant majorities carrying great measures through every stage, 
the national thanksgiving awarded to the wearied statesman. 
It may seem absurd to say that a girl of eighteen should 
begin to harbour a feeling of bitter jealousy against the 
British House of Commons, but stranger things than that 
have happened in the history of the human heart, 


CHAPTER IX. 
LOVE’S SORROWS. 


‘Susan,’ said Master Johnnie Blythe to his sister—her 
nume was Honoria, and therefore he called her Susan—‘“‘ you 
have got yourself up uncommon smart to-night. I see how it 
is. You girls are all alike. As soon as one of you catches a 
fellow, you won’t let him alone; you’re all for pulling him 
off; you’re like a lot of sparrows with one bit of bread 
amongst you.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,’’ said Miss 
Honoria with proud indifference. 

‘‘Oh, yes, you do,” retorted Johnnie, regarding himself in a 
mirror, and adjusting his white tie. ‘‘ You don’t catch a man 
like Balfour stopping down at Willowby three whole days in 
the middle of the session, and all for nothing. Then it was 
from Willowby he telegraphed he would come here to-night, 
after he had refused. Well, I wonder at poor old Syllabus; I 
thought she was a cut above a tea-and-coffee fellow. I suppose 
it’s his £30,000 a year; at least, it would be in your case, 
Susan. Oh,I know. I know when you part your hair at the 
side you mean mischief. And so we shall have a battle-royal 
to-night—Susan »v, Syllabus—and all about a grocer!” 

Those brothers! The young lady whom Master Johnnie 
treated with so much familiarity and disrespect was of an 
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appearance to drive the fancies of a young man mad. She 
was tall, and slender, and stately; though she was scarcely 
eighteen there was something almost mature and womanly in 
her presence; she had large dark eyes, heavy-lidded; big 
masses of black hair tightly braided up behind to show her 
shapely neck; a face such as Gainsborough might have 
painted, young, and fresh, and pink; a chin somewhat too 
full, but round with the soft contour of girlhood. She was 
certainly very unlike her cousin, both in appearance and ex- 
pression. Lady Sylvia’s eyes were pensive and serious; this 
young woman’s were full of practical life and audacity. Lady 
Sylvia’s under lip retreated somewhat, and gave a sweet, shy, 
sensitive look to the fine face; whereas Honoria Blythe's 
under lip was full and round and ripe as acherry, and was in 
fit accordance with her frank and bold black eye. 

Mrs. Blythe came into the drawing-room. She was a large 
and portly person, pale, with painted eyelashes, and un- 
naturally yellow hair. Lord Willowby had no great liking 
for his sister-in-law ; he would not allow Sylvia to go ona 
visit to her; when he and his daughter came to town, as on 
the present occasion, they stopped at a private hotel in Arling- 
ton Street. Finally, the head of the house made his appearance. 
Major Blythe had all the physique that his elder brother, 
Lord Willowby, lacked. He was stout and roseate of face, 
bald for the most part, his eyes a trifle bloodshot, and his 
hand inclined to be unsteady, except when he was playing 
pool. He wore diamond studs; he said “by Gad”; and he 
was hotly convinced that Arthur Orton, who was then being 
tried, was not Arthur Orton at all, but Roger Tichborne, So 
much for the younger branch of the Blythe family. 

As for the elder branch, Lord Willowby was at that 
moment seated in an easy-chair in a room in Arlington Street, 
reading the evening paper; while his daughter was in her own 
room, anxious as she never had been anxious before about her 
toilette and the services of the faithful Anne, Lady Sylvia 
had spent a miserable week. A week 1-—it seemed a thousand 
years rather; and as that portentous period had to be got 
through somehow, she had mostly devoted it to reading and 
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re-reading six letters she had received from London, until 
every phrase and every word of these precious and secret 
documents was engraven on her memory. She had begun to 
reason with herself, too, about her hatred of the House of 
Commons. She tried hard to love that noble institution ; she 
was quite sure, if only her father would take her over to 
Ballinascroon, she would go into every house, and shake hands 
with the people, and persuade them to let Mr. Balfour remain 
their representative when the next General Election came 
round ; and she wondered, moreover, whether, when her lover 
went away on that perilous mission of his through the slums 
of Westminster, she could not, tuo, as well as he, put on 
some mean attire, and share with him the serious dangers 
und discomforts of that wild enterprise. 

And now she was about tv meet him; and a great dread 
possessed her lest her relatives should discover her secret. 
Again and again she pictured to herself the forthcoming inter- 
view; and her only safety scemed to be in preserving a cold 
demeanour and a perfect silence, so that she should escape the 
shame of being suspected. 

The Blythes lived in a small and rather poorly-furnished 
house in Dean Street, Park Lane; Lord Willowby and his 
daughter had not far to drive. When they went into tho 
drawing-room, Lady Sylvia dared scarcely look around; it 
was only as she was being effusively welcomed by her aunt 
that she became vaguely aware that Mr. Balfour was not 
there. Strange as it may appear, his absence seemed to her 
a quick and glad relief. She was anxious, perturbed, eager 
to escape from a scrutiny on the part of her relatives, which 
she more than half expected. But when she had shaken 
hands with them all, and when the two or three strangers 
present began to talk those staccato commonplaces which break 
the. frigid silence before dinner, she was in a measure left to 
herself ; and it was then that—not heeding in the least the 
chatter of Master Johnnie—she began tofear. Had he already 
adventured on that Haroun-al-Raschid enterprise, and been 
stopped. by a gang of thieves? There was a great outcry at 
this time about railway accidents ; was it possible that 4 
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Or was he merely detained at the House of Commons? She 
forgot that the House does not sit on Wednesday evenings. 

She was standing near the entrance to the room apparently 
listening to Master Johnnie, when she heard a knock at the 
door below. Then she heard footsteps on the narrow staircase, 
which made her heart beat. Then a servant announced Mr. 
Balfour. Her eyes were downcast. 

Now Balfour, as he came in, ought to have passed her as if 
she had been a perfect stranger, and gone on and addressed 
himself, first of all, to his hostess. But he did nothing of 
the kind. 

“‘How do you do, Lady Sylvia!?’’ said he, and he stopped 
and shook hands with her. 

She never saw him at all. Her eyes were fixed on the 
floor; and she did not raise them. But she placed her 
trembling hand in his for a moment, and murmured some- 
thing, and then experienced an infinite relief when he went on 
towards Mrs. Blythe. 

She was glad, too, when she saw that he was to take his 
hostess in to dinner. Had thoy heard of this secret, might 
they not, as a sort of blundering compliment, have asked him 
to take her in? As it was, she fell to the lot of a German 
gentleman, who knew very little English, and was anxious to 
practise what little he knew, but who very soon gave up the 
attempt on finding his companion about the most silent and 
reserved person whom he had ever sate next at dinner. He 
was puzzled, indeed. She was an earl's daughter, and pre- 
sumably had seen something of society. She had a pale, 
interesting, beautiful face, and thoughtful eyes; she must 
have received enough attention in her time. Was she too 
proud, then, he thought, to bother with his broken phrases 

The fact was, that throughout that dinner the girl had eyes 
and ears but for one small group of people—her cousin and 
Balfour, who were sitting at the further corner of the table, 
apparently much interested in each other, If Lady Sylvia 
was silent, the charge could not be brought against Honoria 
Blythe. That young iady was as glib a chatterer as her 
brother ; she knew everything that was going on; with the 
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bright audacity of seventeen she gossipped and laughed, and 
addressed merry or deprecating glances to her companion, 
Who sate and allowed himself to be amused with much good- 
humoured coolness. What were poor Sylvia’s serious efforts 
to attain some knowledge of public affairs compared with this 
fluent familiarity which touched upon everything at home and 
abroad? Sylvia had tried to get at the rights and wrongs of 
a question then being talked about—the propriety of allowing 
laymen to preach in Church-of-England pulpits: now she 
heard her cousin treat the whole affair as a joke. There was 
nothing that that young lady did not know something about ; 
and she chatted on with an artless vivacity, sometimes making 
fun, sometimes gravely appealing to him for information. 
Had he heard of the old lady who became insane in the 
Horticultural Gardens yesterday? Of course he was going to 
Christie's to-morrow ; they expected that big landscape would 
fetch twelve hundred guineas. What a shame it was for 
Limerick to treat Lord and Lady Spencer so! She positively 
adored Mr. Plimsol. What would people say if the Shah did 
really bring three of his wives to England, and would they all 
go about with him ? 

Poor Sylvia listened, and grew sick at heart. Was not 
this the sort of girl to interest and amuse a man; to cheer 
him when he was fatigued ; to enter into all his projects and 
understand him? Was she not strikingly handsome, too, this 
tall girl with the heavy-lidded eyes, and the cherry mouth, 
and the full round chin curving in to the shapely neck? She 
admitted all these things to herself; but she did not love her 
cousin any the more. She grow to think it shameful that a 
young girl should make eyes at a man like that. Was she 
not calling the attention of the whole table to herself and to 
him? Her talking, her laughing, the appealing glances of 
those audacious black eyes—all these things sank deeper and 
deeper into the heart of one silent observer, who did not seem 
to be enjoying herself much. 

As for Balfour, he was obviously amused, and doubtless he 
was pleased at the flattering attention which this fascinating 
young lady paid him. He had found himself seated next her 
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by accident ; but as she was apparently so anxious to talk to 
him, he could not well do otherwise than neglect (as Lady 
Sylvia thought) Mrs. Blythe, whom he had actually taken in 
to dinner. And was it not clear, too, that he spoke in a lower 
voice than she did, as though he would limit their convers:- 
tion to themselves? When she asked him to tell them all 
that was thought among political folks of the Radical victories 
at the French elections, why should he address the answer to 
herself alone? And was it not too shameless of this girl—at 
least, so Lady Sylvia thought—who ought to have been at 
school, to go on pretending that she was greatly interested in 
General Dorregaray, the King of Sweden, and such persons, 
merely that she should show off her knowledge to an absolute 
stranger 1 

Lady Sylvia sate there, with a sonse of wrong and humilia- 
tion burning into her heart. Not once, during the whole of 
that dinner, did he address a single word to her; not once did 
he even look towards her. All his attention was monopolised 
by that bold girl who sate beside him, And this was the man 
who, but a few days before, had been pretending that he cared 
for nothing in the world so much as a walk through Willowby 
Park with the mistress thereof, who had then no thought for 
anything but herself, no words or looks for any one but her. 

Lady Sylvia was seated near the door, and when the ladies 
left the room, she was one of the first to go. You would not 
have imagined that underneath that sweet and gracious 
carriage, which charmed all beholders except one ungrateful 
young man, there was burning a fierce fire of wrong, and 
shame, and indignation. She walked into the drawing-room, 
and went into a further corner; and took a book—on the 
open page of which she did not see a single word. 

The men came in. Balfour went over, and took a seat 
beside her. 

‘Well, Sylvia,” said he, lightly, “‘I suppose you won't stay 
here long? Iam anxious to introduce you to Lady ——; and 
there is to be a whole batch of Indian or Afghan princes there 
to-night—their costumes make such a difference in a room, 
When do you think you will got” 
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She hesitated; her heart was full; had they been alone, 
she would probably have burst into tears. As it was, he 
never got any answer to his question. A tall young lady 
came sweeping by at the moment. 

‘Mr. Balfour,” she said, with a sweet smile, “will you 
open the piano for me? ”’ 

And again Lady Sylvia sate alone, and watched these two. 
He stood by the side of the piano as the long tapering fingers 
—Honoria had beautifully-formed hands, every one admitted 
—began to wander over the keys ; and the dreamy music that 
began to fill the silence of the room seemed to lend something 
of imagination and pathos to a face that otherwise had little 
in it beyond merely physical beauty. She played well, too ; 
with perfect self-possession ; her touch was light, and on these 
dreamy passages there was a rippling as of falling water in 
some enchanted cave. Then down went both hands with a 
crash on the keys; all the air seemed full of cannonading and 
musketry fire; her finely-formed bust seemed to have the 
delight of physical exercise in it as those tightly-sleeved and 
shapely arms banged this way and that; those beautiful lips 
were parted somewhat with her breathing. Lady Sylvia did 
not think much of her cousin’s playing. It was coarse, 
theatrical, all for display, But she had to confess to herself 
that Honoria was a beautiful girl, who promised to become a 
beautiful woman; and what wonder, therefore, if men were 
glad to regard her, now as she sate upright there, with the 
fire and passion of her playing lending something of heroism 
and inspiration to her face 4 

That men should: yes, that was right enough: but that 
this one man should —that was the bitter thing. Surely he 
had not forgotten that it was but one week since she had 
assigned over to him the keeping of her whole life; and was 
this the fashion in which he was showing his gratitude? She 
had looked forward to this one evening with many happy 
fancies. She would see him; one look would confirm the 
secret between them. All the torturing anxieties of absence 
would be banished so soon as she could reassure herself by 
hearing his voice, by feeling the pressure of his hand, She 
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had thought and dreamt of this evening in the still woodland 
ways, until her heart beat rapidly with a sense of her coming 
happiness ; and now this disappointment was too bitter. She 
could not bear it. 

She went over to her father, 

‘‘Papa,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish to go. Don't let me take you; 
I can get to the hotel by myself 

“My dear child!” said he, with a stare, “I thought you 
particularly wanted to go to ——- House, after what Balfour 
told you about the staircase and the flowers——” 

‘‘I—I have a headache,” said the girl. “I am tired. 
Please let me go by myself, papa.” 

“Not at all, child,” said he. ‘I will go whenever you 
like.” 

Then she besought him not to draw attention to their going. 
She would privately bid good-night to Mrs. Blythe; to no 
one else. If he came out a couple of seconds after she left 
the room he would find her waiting. 

‘You must say good-bye to Balfour,” said Lord Willowby ; 
“he will be dreadfully disappointed.” 

“T don’t think it is necessary,” said Lady Sylvia, coldly. 
*‘ He is too much engaged—he won't notice our going.” 

Fortunately, their carriage had been ordered early, and they 
had no difficulty in getting back to the hotel. On the way, 
Lady Sylvia did not utter a word. 

‘T will bid you good night now, papa,” said she, as soon 
as they had arrived. 

He paused for a moment, and looked at her. 

“Sylvia,” said he, with some concern, “ you look really ill. 
What is the matter with you?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” she said. ‘I am tired a little, and I have a 
headache. Good-night, papa.’’ 

She went to her own room, but not to sleep. She declined 
the attentions of her maid, and locked herself in. Then she 
took out a small packet of letters. 

Were these written by the same man? She read, and 
wondered, with her heart growing sorer and sorer, until a 
mist of tears came over her eyes, and she could see no more. 
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And then, her grief becoming more passionate, she threw 
herself on the bed, and burst into a wild fit of crying and 
sobbing, the letters being clutched in her hand, as if they, at 
least, were one possession that could not be taken away from 
her. That was a bitter night—never to be forgotten ; and 
when the next day came, she went down—with a pale and 
tired face, and with dark rings under the beautiful, sad eyes 
—and demanded of her father that she should be allowed 
at once to return to Willowby Hall, her maid alone accom- 
panying her, 


CHAPTER X, 
REPENTANCE. 


BaLFouR was astounded when he learned that Lord Willowby 
and his daughter had left without bidding him good-byo ; 
and he was more astounded still when he found, on calling 
at their hotel next morning, that Lady Sylvia had gone 
home. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of it?” said he, in amazement. 

‘You ought to know,” said Lord Willowby. ‘I cannot 
tell you. I supposed she and you had had some quarrel.” 

‘‘A quarrel!” he cried—beginning to wonder whether his 
reason had not altogether forsaken him. 

‘“Well,’’ said his lordship, with a shrug, ‘TI don’t know. 
She would come home last night, though I knew she had 
been looking forward to going to Lady ’s. And this 
morning nothing would do but that she must get home at once. 
She and Anne started an hour ago.” 

‘Qh, this is monstrous—this is unendurable,” said Balfour. 
“‘There is some mistake—and it must be cleared up at once. 
Come, Lord Willowby, shall we take a run down into Surrey } 
You will be back by four or five.” 

Lord Willowby did not like the notion of being dragged 
down into Surrey and back by an impatient lover; but he 
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was very anxious at this time to ingratiate himself with 
Balfour. And when they did set out, he thought he might 
as well improve the occasion. Balfour was disturbed and 
anxious by this strange conduct on the part of his sweetheart ; 
and he was grateful to Lord Willowby for so promptly giving 
him his aid to have the mystery cleared up. He was talking 
more than usual. What wonder, then, that in the course 
of conversation Lord Willowby should incidentally allude to 
the opportunities which a man of means had of multiplying 
his wealth? If he had a few thousands, for example, how 
could he better dispose of them than in this project for the 
buying of land in the suburbs of New York? It was nota 
speculation; it was a certainty. In 1880 the population of 
New York would be two millions. The value of this land for 
the building of handsome boulevards would be enormously 
increased. And so forth. 

‘‘T heard you were in that,” said Balfour, curtly. 

‘Well, what do you think of it?” said Lord Willowby, 
with some eagerness, 

‘‘T don’t know,” answered the younger man, absently look- 
ing out of the window. ‘I don’t think there is any certainty 
about it. I fancy the Americans have been over-spending 
and over-building for some time back. If that land were 
thrown on your hands—and you had to go on paying the heavy 
assessments they levy out there—it would be an uncommonly 
awkward thing for you.” 

‘You take rather a gloomy view of things this morning,” 
said Lord Willowby, with one of his fierce and suddenly 
vanishing smiles, 

‘“ At any rate,” said Balfour, with some firmness, “it is a 
legitimate transaction. If the people want the land, they 
will have to pay your price for it: that is a fair piece of 
business. I wish I could say as much—you will forgive my 
frankness—about your Seven per Cent. Investment Asso- 
ciation.” 

His lordship started. There was an ugly implication in the 
words. But it was not the first time he had had to practise 
patience with this Scotch boor, 
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“Come, Balfour, you are not going to prophesy evil all 
round ?’’ 

“Oh no,” said the younger man, carelessly. “Only I 
know you can’t go on paying seven per cent. It is quite 
absurd.”’ 

‘“‘My dear fellow, look at the foreign loans that are paying 
their eight, ten, twelve per cent.——” 

‘‘T suppose you mean the South American Republics !” 

‘Look how we distribute the risk. The failure of one 
particular investment might ruin the individual investor : it 
scarcely touches the Association. I consider we are doing 
an immense service to all those people throughout the country 
who will try to get a high rate of interest for their money. 
Leave them to themselves, and they ruin themselves directly. 
We step in, and give them the strength of co-operation.” 

‘*T wish your name did not appear on the Board of Direc- 
tors,’’ said Balfour, shortly. 

Lord Willowby was not a very sensitive person, but this 
rudeness caused his sallow face to flush somewhat. What, 
then: must he look to the honour of his name now that this 
sprig of a merchant—this tradesman—and done him the 
honour of proposing to marry into his family? However, 
Lord Willowby, if he had a temper like other people, had also 
a great deal of prudence and self-control, and there were many 
reasons why he should not quarrel with this blunt-spoken 
young man at present. 

They had not remembered to telegraph for the carriage to 
meet them; so they had to take a fly at the station; and 
await patiently the slow rumbling along the sweetly-scented 
lanes. As they neared the Hall, Balfour was not a little 
perturbed. This was a new and a strange thing to him. If 
the relations between himself and his recently found swect- 
heart were liable to be thus suddenly and occultly cut 
asunder, what possible rest or peace was there in store for 
either? And it must be said that of all the conjectures he 
made as to the cause of this mischief, not one got even near 
the truth. 

Lady Sylvia was sent for; and her father discreetly left 
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the young man alone in the drawing-room. <A few minutes 
afterwards the door was opened. Balfour had been no dili- 
gent student of women’s faces; but even he could tell that 
the girl who now stood before him, calm, and pale, and silent, 
had spent a wakeful night, and that her eyes had been washed 
with tears; so that his first impulse was to go forward and 
draw her towards him, that he might hear her confession 
with his arms around her. But there was something un- 
mistakably cold and distant in her manner that forbade his 
approach. 

‘Sylvia,’ he cried, ‘“ what is all this about? Your father 
fancies you and I have quarrelled.”’ 

‘* No, we have not quarrelled,” she said, simply—but there 
was a tired look in her eyes. ‘‘ We have only misunderstood 
each other. Itis not worth talking about.” 

He stared at her, in amazement. 

‘‘ T hear papa outside,’”’ she said; ‘shall we join him?” 

But this was not to be borne. He went forward, took her 
two hands firmly in his, and said with decision— 

“Come, Sylvia, we are not children. I want to know why 
you left last night. I have done my best to guess at the 
reason ; and I have failed.”’ 

“You don’t know, then?” she said, turning the pure, 
clear, innocent eyes on his face with a look that had not a 
little indignation in it. It was well for him that he could 
meet that straight look without flinching. 

““T give you my word of honour,” said he, with obvious 
surprise, ‘that I haven’t the remotest notion in the world 
as to what all this means.” 

‘Jt is nothing, then?” said she, warmly, and she was going 
to proceed with her charge when her pride rebelled. She 
would not speak. She would not claim that which was not 
freely given. Unfortunately, however, when she would fain 
have got away, he had a tight grip of her hand ; and it was 
clear from the expression on this man’s face that he meant 
to have an explanation, there and then. 

So he held her until she told him the whole story—the red 
blood tingling in her cheek the while, and her bosom heaving 
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with that struggle between love and wounded pride. He waited 
until she had spoken the very last word ; and then he let her 
hands fall, and stood silent before her for a second or two. 

‘‘Sylvia,”’ said he, slowly, ‘this is not merely a lover’s 
quarrel. This is more serious. I could not have imagined 
that you knew so little about me. You fancy, then, that I 
am a fresh and ingenuous youth, ready to have my head 
turned if a school-girl looks at me from under long eye- 
lashes; or worse still, a philanderer—a professor of the fine 
art of flirtation. Well, that was not my reading of myself. 
I fancied I had come to man’s estate. 1 fancied I had some 
serious work to do. I fancied I know a little about men 
and women—at least I never imagined that any one would 
suspect me of being imposed on by a girl in her first season. 
Amused }—certainly I was amused—I was even delighted by 
suco a show of pretty and artless innocence. Could anything 
be prettier than a girl in her first season assuming the airs of 
a woman of the world? could anything be more interesting 
than that innocent chatter of hers, though I could not make 
out whether she had caught the trick of it from her brother, 
or whether she had imparted to that precocious lad some of 
her universal information. But now it appears I was playing 
the part of a guileless youth. I was dazzled by the fasci- 
nation of the school-girl eyes. Gracious goodness, why wasn’t 
my hair yellow and curly, that I might have been painted as 
Cupid. And what would the inhabitants of Ballinascroon 
say if they were told that was my character ?” 

He spoke with bitter emphasis. But this man Balfour 
went on the principle that serious ills needed prompt and 
serious remedies. 

‘‘ Presented to the Town-Hall of Ballinascroon,’”’ he con- 
tinued, with a scornful laugh, “a portrait of H. Balfour, 
M.P., in the character of philanderer! The author of this 
flattering and original likeness—Lady Sylvia Blythe !” 

The girl could stand this no longer. She burst into a wild 
fit of crying and sobbing, in the midst of which he put his 
arms round her, and hushed her head against his breast, and 
bade her be quiet. 
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“Come, Sylvia,” said he, ‘‘let us have done with this non- 
sense at once and for ever. If you wait until I give you real 
cause for jealousy—if you have no other unhappiness than that 
—your life will be along and fairly comfortable one. Not 
speaking to you all through dinner? Did you expect me to 
bawl across the table, when you know very well your first 
desire was to conceal from those people the fact of our being 
engaged? Listening to no one but her? I hadn't a chance! 
She chattered from one end of the dinner to the other. But 
really, Sylvia, if I were you, I would fix upon some more 
formidable rival _ 

‘‘ Please don’t scold me any more,’ 
fit of crying. 

“T am not scolding you,” he said. ‘I am only talking 
common sense to you. Now dry your eyes, and promise not 
to be foolish any more, and come out into the garden.” 

After the rain the sunshine. They went out arm in arm, 
and she was clinging very closely to him, and there was a 
glad, bright, blushing happiness on her face. 

Now this was the end of their first trouble, and it seemed 
a very small and trivial affair when it was over. The way 
was now clear before them. There were to be no more mis- 
understandings. But Mr. Hugh Balfour was a practical 
person, not easily led away by beautiful anticipations, and 
the more he pondered over the matter, in those moments of 
quiet reflection that followed his evenings at the House, the 
more he became convinced that the best guarantee against the 
recurrence of misunderstandings and consequent trouble was 
marriage. He convinced himself that an immediate marriage, 
or a marriage as early as social forms would allow, was not 
only desirable, but necessary ; and so clear was his line of 
argument, that he never doubted for a moment but that it 
would at once convince Lady Sylvia. 

But his arguments did not at all convince Lady Sylvia. 
On the contrary, this proposal, which was to put an end to 
the very possibility of trouble, only landed them in a further 
trouble. For he, being greatly occupied at the time—the 
Parliamentary session having got on into June—committed 





’ said she, with a fresh 
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the imprudence of making this suggestion in a letter. Had 
he been down at Willowby Hall, walking with Lady Sylvia 
in the still twilight, with the stars beginning to tell in the 
sky, and the mist beginning to gather along the margin of the 
lake, he might have had another answer ; but now she wrote to 
him that in her opinion so serious a step as marriage was not to 
be adventured upon in a hurry, and she added, too, with some 
pardonable pride, that it was not quite seemly on his part to 
point out how they could make their honeymoon trip coincide 
with the general autumn holiday. Was their marriage to ap- 
pear to be a merely trivial or accidental thing, waiting for its 
accomplishment until Parliament should be prorogued ? 

He got the letter very late one night, when he was sorely 
fatigued, harassed, and discontented with himself. He had 
lost his temper in the House that evening ; he had beer called 
to-order by Mr. Speaker ; as he walked home he was reviling 
himself for having been betrayed into a rage. When he saw 
the letter lying on the table, he brightened up somewhat. 
Here, at least, would be consolation—a tender message— 
perhaps some gentle intimation given that the greatest wish 
of his heart might soon be realised. Well, he opened the 
letter and read it. The disappointment he experienced 
doubtless exaggerated what he took to be the coldness of its 
terms. He paid no attention to the real and honest ex- 
pressions of affection in it; he looked only at her refusal, and 
saw temper where there was only a natural and sensitive pride, 

Then the devil took possession of him, and prompted him 
to write in reply thereand then. Of course he would not show 
temper, being a man. All the same he felt called on to point 
out politely, but firmly, that marriage was after all only one 
among the many facts of life; and that it was not ren- 
dered any the more sublime and mysterious by making it the 
occasion for a number of microscopic martyrdoms and petty 
sacrifices, He saw no reason why the opportunity offered 
by the close of the session should not be made use of ; as 
for the opinion of other people on the seemliness of the 
arrangement, she would have to be prepared for the discovery 
that neither on that point nor on any other was he likely 
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to shape his conduct to meet the views of o mass of strangers, 
And so forth. It was a perfectly sensible letter. The line 
of argument was clear. How could she fail to see her error ? 

But to the poor fluttering heart down there in the country 
these words came with a strange chill; and it seemed to her 
that her lover had suddenly withdrawn from her to a great 
distance, leaving the world around her dark enough. Her 
first impulse was to utter a piteous cry to him. Shesate down 
and wrote, with trembling fingers, these words :— 


“ Dearest Hugh, 


‘¢T will do whatever you please, rather than have you write to me 
like that. Sylvia.” 


Probably, too, had she sent off this letter at once, he would 
have been struck by her simple and generous self-abnegation ; 
and he would have instantly refused to demand from her any 
sacrifice of feeling whatsoever. But then the devil was 
abroad. He generally is about when two sweethearts try to 
arrange some misunderstanding by the perilous process of 
correspondence. Lady Sylvia began to recollect that, after 
all, something was due to her womanly pride. Would it not 
seem unmaidenly thus to surrender at discretion on so all- 
important a point as the fixing of the wedding day? She 
would not have it said that they were waiting for Parliament 
to rise before they got married. In any case, she thought the 
time was far too short. Moreover, was this the tone in which 
s man should ask a woman to fix the day of her marriage? 

So she answered the letter in another vein. If marriage, 
she said, was only one of the ordinary facts of life, she at 
least did not regard it in that light at all. She cared for 
tittle-tattle as little as he; but she did not like the appear- 
ance of having her wedding trip arranged as if it were an 
excursion to Scotland for grouse-shooting. And so forth. 
Her letter, too, was clever—very clever, indeed, and sharp. 
Her face was a little flushed as she sealed it, and bade the 
servant take it to the post-office the first thing in the morning. 
But apparently that brilliant piece of composition did not 
afford her much satisfaction afterwards; for she passed that 
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night, not in healthful sleep, but in alternate fits of crying 
and bitter thinking, until it seemed to her that this new 
relationship into which she had entered with such glad 
anticipations was bringing her only sorrow after sorrow, grief 
after grief. For she had experienced no more serious troubles 
than these. 

When Hugh Balfour received this letter, he was in his bed- 
room, about eight o’clock in the evening ; and he was dressed 
for the most part in shabby corduroy, with a wisp of dirty 
black silk round his neck. His man Jackson had brought up 
from the kitchen some ashes for the smearing of his hands 
and face. A cadger’s basket stood on the table hard by. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


A MORE ruffianly-looking vagabond than the honourable 
member for Ballinascroon could not have been found within 
the area of London on that warm June evening. And yet he 
seemed fairly pleased with himself as he boldly took his way 
across the Green Park. He balanced his basket jauntily over 
the dirty sealskin cap. He whistled as he went. 

It was his third excursion of the sort; and he was getting 
to be quite familiar with his réle. In fact, he was not 
thinking at all at this moment of tramps’ patter, or Covent 
Garden, or anything connected with the lodging-house in 
which he had already spent two nights. He whistled to give 
himself courage in another direction. Surely it was not for 
him, as a man of the world, occupied with the serious duties 
of life, and, above all, hard-headed and practical, to be 
perturbed by the sentimental phantasy of a girl. Was it not 
for her interest, as well as his own, that he should firmly hold 
out? A frank exposition of their relations now would prevent 
mistakes in the future—would, indeed, be the truest kindness 
to her. And as he could not undertake to play a Cupid’s 
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part, to become a philanderer, to place a mysterious value on 
moods and feelings which did not correspond with the actual 
facts of life, was it not wiser that he should plainly declare as 
much ? : 

And yet this scoundrelly-looking hawker derived but little 
consolation from his gay whistling. He could not but think 
of Lady Sylvia as she wrote the letter now in his pocket; 
and in his inmost consciousness he knew what that tender- 
hearted girl must have suffered in penning the cold, proud 
lines. She had none of his pressing work in which to escape 
from the harassing pain of such a discussion. He guessed 
that weary days and sleepless nights were the result of such 
letters as that he now carried with him. But then, she was 
in the wrong. Discipline was wholesome. So he continued 
his contented trudge, and his whistling. 

He crossed St. James’s Park, passed through Queen Anne’s 
Gate, and finally plunged into a labyrinth of narrow and 
squalid streets and lanes with which he seemed sufficiently 
familiar. It was not a pleasant quarter on this warm night; 
the air was close and foul; many of the inhabitants of the 
houses—loosely-dressed women for the most part, who had 
retreating foreheads, heavy jowls, and a loud laugh that 
seemed scarcely human—had come out to sit on the doorstep 
or the pavement. There were not many men about. A few 
hulking youths—bullet-headed, round-shouldered, in-kneed— 
lounged about the doors of the public-houses, addressing each 
other in the most hideous language @ propos of nothing. 

The proprietor of the common lodging-house stood at the 
entry in his shirt-sleeves. He took no notice of Balfour 
except that, on his approach, he went along the passage and 
unlocked a door, admitted him, and shut the door again: this 
door could not be reopened on the other side, so that there 
was no chance of a defaulter sneaking off in the night without 
paying his fourpence. Balfour went up stairs. The doors of 
the various rooms and the rickety little windows were all 
wide open. The beds—of coarse materials, certainly, but 
clean—were all formally made. There was not a human 
being in the place. 
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He had a room to himself—about eight feet square, with 
two beds in it. He placed his basket on the bed; and then 
went down stairs again, and out into the back-yard. The only 
occupant of the yard was a grizzled and feeble old man, who 
was at this moment performing his ablutions in the lavatory, 
which consisted of three pails of dirty water, standing on a 
bench in an open shed. The man dried his face, turned, and 
looked at Balfour with a pair of keen and ferrety eyes, said 
nothing, and walked off into the kitchen. Balfour was left 
in sole occupation of the yard, with its surroundings of 
tumbledown outhouses and dilapidated brick walls; he lit 
@ pipe, and sate down on a bench, 

lt was not a good time of the year for these researches, the 
precise object of which he had formerly explained to Lady 
Sylvia. The summer weather draws tramps, hawkers, and 
other branches of our nomadic population into the country, 
where they can cadge a bit for food, and where, instead of 
having to pay for a bed in a hot room, they can sleep com- 
fortably enough beneath an empty cart, or by a hedgerow, or 
in a new drainpipe. Nevertheless, a good many strange 
people turned into this lodging-house of a night ; and Balfour, 
on his first appearance, had rather ingratiated himself with 
them by pretending to have had a drop too much, and in- 
sisting on standing beer all round. As he muttered his 
determination to fight any man who refused to drink with 
him—and ag there was a brawny and bony look about the 
build of his shoulders—the various persons present overcame 
their natural modesty, and drank the beer. Thereafter the 
newcomer relapsed into a gloomy silence ; sate on a bench in 
a corner which was hidden in shadow; and doubtless most of 
his companions, as they proceeded to talk of their experiences 
of unions, guardians, magistrates, and the like—the aris- 
tocracy, of course, preferring to talk of the money they had 
made in bygone times, when their particular trade or lay had 
not been overrun with competition—imagined he was asleep. 

On the following night he was well received ; and now he 
entered a little more into conversation with them—his share 
in it being limited to occasional questions. But there was 
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one man there who, from the very first, regarded him with 
suspicion ; and he knew that from the way in which this man 
followed him about with his watchful eyes. This was an old 
man called Fiddling Jack, who, with a green shade over his 
eyes, went about Lambeth as a blind man, accompanied by his 
daughter, a child of nine or ten, who played the violin and 
collected the coppers. Whether his care of the child was 
parental or merely prudential, he always brought her back to 
the lodging-house, and sent her to bed, by nine o'clock; the 
rest of the evening he spent in the great kitchen, smoking a 
black clay pipe. From the very first Balfour knew that this 
old man suspected something; or was it that his eyes, being 
guarded from the light all day, seemed pr ibaa keen 
when the green shade was removed ? 

But the man whom Balfour most feared was another old 
man, who in former days had been the owner of a large 
haberdashery business in the King’s Road, Chelsea ; and who 
had drunk himself down until he now earned his living by 
selling evening papers on one of the river piers. His brain, 
too, had given way; he was now a half-maudlin, amiable, 
harmless old man, whose fine language and courteous manners 
had got for him the title of ‘‘ Mr.” Now Mr. Sturt excelled 
in conversation, and he spoke with great propriety of phrase, 
so that again and again Balfour found himself on the point 
of replying to this old gentleman as he would have done to 
a member of the House of Commons. In fact, his only safe- 
guard with respect to Mr. Sturt lay in complete silence. 

But indeed, on this third evening of his explorations, his 
heart was not in his work at all. As he walked up and 
down the squalid yard—occasionally noticing a new-comer 
come in—his mind was filled, not with any social or political 
problem, but with a great compunction and yearning. He 
dared not take Lady Sylvia’s letter from his pocket ; but he 
tried to remember every word in it; and he pondered over 
this and the other phrase to see if it could not somehow be 
construed into an expression of affection. Then he began to 
compose his answer to it; and that, he determined, would be 
a complete abandonment of the position he had tuken up. 
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After all, was not a great deal to be granted to the woman 
one loved? If she was unreasonable, it was only the 
privilege of her sex. In any case, he would argue no longer ; 
he would try the effect of 4 frank and generous surrender. 

Having come to this decision, which afforded him great 
internal comfort, he bethought himself of his immediate task ; 
and accordingly he walked into the kitchen, where a number 
of the habitués had already assembled. An excess of courtesy 
is not the order of the day in a common lodging-house, and so 
he gave no greeting, and received none. He sate down ona 
rickety stool in a great, dusky den; and while some of the 
odd-looking folks were having their supper, he lit another 
pipe. But he had not sate there five minutes when he had 
formed a distinct opinion that there was an alteration in the 
manner of those people towards him. They looked at him 
askance; they had become silent since the moment of his 
entrance. Moreover, the new-comers, as they dropped in, 
regarded him curiously, and invariably withdrew to the 
further end of the big apartment. When they spoke, it was 
amongst themselves, and in a low voice. 

So conscious did he in time become of all this that he 
resolved he would not spoil the evoning of these poor folks ; 
he would go up to that small room above. Doubtless some 
secret wish to re-read Lady Sylvia's letter had some influence 
on this decision ; at any rate, he went out into the yard, took 
a turn up and down with his hands in his pockets; and then 
with apparent carelessness went up stairs. He sate down on 
the edge of the small and rude bed, and took out the 
letter. 

He had not been there five minutes when a woman rushed 
into the room, greatly excited. She was a stalwart woman, 
with an immensely broad bust, keen grey eyes, and a grey 
moustache, that gave a truculent look to her face. 

“For God’s sake, get out o’ this, sir!” she said, hurriedly, 
but not loudly, ‘the boys have been drinking at the Blue 
Tun, and they’re coming down on you—look sharp, sir, never 
mind the basket—run for it———” 

“‘ But what's the matter, Mrs. Grace?” said he, »tubbornly, 
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refusing to rise; he could not submit to the ignominy of 
running, without knowing why. 

“Tt’s all along o’ that Fiddling Jack—by the Lord, I'll 
pay him out!” said the woman, with an angry look. ‘He’s 
been about saying you was a buzman . 

“A what?” 

‘‘ He says it was you got Billy Rowland a lifer; and the 
boys are saying they'll do for you this very night. Get 
away now, sir—it’s no use talking to them—they’ve been 
drinking.” 

‘‘ Look here, Mrs. Grace,” said he, calmly, as he removed a 
false bottom from the basket beside him, and took out a six- 
chambered revolver, “I am a peaceable person ; but if there’s 
a row, ‘I'll play ducks and drakes with some of them.” 

‘“‘For God’s sake, dont show them that, or youre a dead 
man,” said the woman. “Now, sir, off you go.” 

He seemed in no great hurry; but he put the pistol into 
his breast-pocket, put on his cap, and went down stairs. 
There was no sound at all—no unusual excitement. He got 
the proprietor to unlock the dividing door, and went along 
the passage. He called a good-night to Mrs. Grace. 

But he had no sooner got to the street than he was met by a 
great howl, like the roaring of wild beasts; and then he saw 
before him a considerable crowd of people who had just come 
along, and were drawing round the entrance in a semi-circle, 
He certainly turned pale for a moment, and stood still. It 
was only in a confused sort of way that he perceived that this 
hoarsely- murmuring crowd was composed chiefly of women— 
viragoes with bare heads and arms—and louts of lads about 
nineteen or twenty. He could not distinguish their cries ; 
he only knew that they were mingled taunts and menacey, 
What to do he knew not; while to speak to this howling 
mass was on the face of it useless. What was all this about 
“ Billy Rowland,” ‘Scotland Yard,” “Spy,” “ Buzman,” and 
the rest ? 

‘‘ What is it you want with me?” he called aloud; but of 
what avail was his single voice against those thousand angry 
cries } 
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A stone was flung at him, and missed him. He saw the 
big lout who threw it dodge back into the crowd. 

‘You cowardly scoundrel,” he shouted, making an in- 
voluntary step forward, ‘“‘Come out here and I'll fight you 
—I ll fight any one of you—ah! skulk behind the women, 
do !——_” 

At this moment he received a stinging blow on the side of 
the head that sent him staggering for a yard or two. A 
woman had crept up by the side of the houses, and pitched a 
broken piece of tile at him. Had she thrown it, it must 
have killed him; as it was, it merely cut him, so that 
instantaneously the side of his head and neck were streaming 
with blood. , 

He recovered his footing ; the stinging pain awoke al] the 
Celtic ferocity in him; he drew out his revolver, and turned 
to the spot from whence his unexpected assailant had attacked 
him. There was one terrible moment of hesitation. Had it 
been a man he would have shot him dead. As it was, he 
paused ; and then, with a white face, he threw his revolver 
on the pavement. 

He did not quite know what happened next, for he was 
faint from loss of blood, and giddy. But this was what 
happened. The virago who had pitched the piece of tile at 
him, as soon as she saw the pistol lying on the pavement, 
uttered a screech of joy, and sprang forward to seize it. The 
next moment she received a crashing blow on the jaw, which 
sent her reeling senseless into the gutter; and the next 
moment Mrs. Grace had picked up the revolver, while with 
her other hand she caught hold of Balfour as with the grip 
of a vice, and dragged him into the passage. 

“Run!” she said. ‘The door is open! Through the yard 
—there is a chair at the wall— don’t stop till you’re at the 
Abbey !” 

She stood at the narrow entrance, and barred the way; the 
great, brawny arm gripping the revolver. 

“’Swelp me,” she shouted—and she knew how to make 
herself heard—“ ’Swelp me God, if one of you stirs a foot 
nearer, there'll be murder here this night. I mean it. My 
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name’s Sal Grace; and by the Lord there’s six of you dead 
if you lift a hand against me!” 

At the same moment, Balfour, though he felt giddy, 
bewildered, and considerably weak about the knees, had bolted 
down the back yard until he came to the brick wall. Here 
he found a rickety cane-bottomed chair; and by its aid he 
managed to clamber over. Now he was in an open space of 
waste ground—it had just been bought by the Government for 
some purpose or other—and, so far as he could see, it was 
closely fenced all round. At length, however, he descried a 
hole in the paling that some children had made; and througk 
that he managed to squeeze himself. Presently he was making 
his way as fast as he could through a series of slums; but 
his object was less to make straight for the Abbey than to 
rout out the policemen on his way, and send them back to the 
relief of his valiant defender; and this he most luckily and 
successfully accomplished. He had managed, too, during his 
flight, to partly mop up the blood that had streamed from the 
wound in his head. 

Then he missed his way somehow; for otherwise, a very 
few minutes’ running and walking must have taken him either 
to the Abbey or the Embankment; and now, as he felt faint, 
he staggered into a public-house. 

‘‘ Well, my man, what’s the matter with you?” said the 
burly publican, as he saw this new-comer sink down on a 
bench. 

‘‘Some water—some brandy,’’ said Balfour, involuntarily 
putting his hand up to the side of his head. 

‘¢Good Lord, you’ve ’ad the worst of it, my lad,” said the 
publican—he was familiar with the results of a free fight. 
‘‘ Here, Jim, get a pail o water, and let this chap put his 
‘ead in it. Don’t you let that blood get on the floor, my 
man.” 

The cool water applied to his head, and the glass of brandy, 
vile as it was, that he drank, pulled Balfour together. Ha 
rose, and the publican and the pot-boy were astonished to find 
the difference in the appearance of this coster’s face, produced 
by the pail of water. And when, on leaving, he gave the 
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pot-boy half-a-crown for his attention, what were they to 
make of it} 

By some means or other, he finally managed to wander into 
Victoria Street ; and here, with some difficulty, he persuaded 
a cabman to drive him up to Piccadilly. He was secure him- 
self, and he had little fear for the safety of Mrs. Grace. He 
knew the authority wielded over the neighbourhood by that 
stalwart Amazon ; and in any case he had sent her sufiicient 
police aid. 

He got his man to wash that ugly cut along the side of his 
head before sending for a surgeon to have it properly dressed. 

‘Will you look at your letters, sir?” 

‘No, not to night,” he said, for he was feeling tired. 

But on second thoughts he fancied he might as well run his 
eye over the envelopes. He started on finding there was one 
from Lady Sylvia. Had she then written immediately after 
the despatch of her last 1 

“‘ Dearest Hugh,” the girl wrote, “Jt will be when you please. 
I cannot bear quarrelling with you. Your Sylvia.” 

As he read the simple words—he was weak and feverish— 
his eyes became moist. This girl loved him. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HAVEN AT LAST. 


THE cut Balfour had received was merely a flesh-wound, and 
not at all serious; but of course when Lady Sylvia heard of 
the adventure in Westminster she knew that he must have 
been nearly murdered, and she would go to him at once, and 
her heart smote her sorely that she should have been sel- 
fishly thinking of her own plans and wishes when this noble 
champion of the poor was adventuring his very life for the 
public good. She knew better than to believe the jibing 
account of the whole matter that Balfour sent her. Ho was 
always misrepresenting himself— playing the prrt of Mephis- 
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topheles to his own Faust—anxious to escape even from the 
loyal worship and admiration freely tendered him by one 
loving heart. 

But when she insisted on at once going up to London, her 
father demurred, At that moment he had literally not a five- 
pound note he could lay his hands on; and that private hotel 
in Arlington Street was an expensive place. 

“Why not ask him to come down here for a few days?” 
Lord Willowby said. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be more sensible? 
Give him two or three days’ rest and fresh air to recover him.” 

‘“‘He wouldn’t come away just now, papa,” said Lady 
Sylvia, seriously. ‘He won’t let anything stand between 
him and his public duties 

‘* His public duties!” her father said, impatiently. ‘His 
publio fiddlesticks! Whatare his public duties—to shoot out 
his tongue at the very people who sent him into Parliament!” 

“He has no duties to them,” she said warmly. ‘“ They 
don’t deserve to be represented at all. I hope at the next 
General Election he will go to some other constituency. And 
if he does,” she added, with a flush coming to her cheeks, “I 
know one who will canvass for him.” 

“Go away, Sylvia,” said her father with a smile, “and 
write a line to the young man, and tell him to come down 
here. He will be glad enough. And what is this nonsense 
about a house in this neighbourhood—don’t you want to see 
about that if you are going to get married in August? At 
the same time, I think you area couple of fools.” 

‘“<'Why, papa ?” she demanded, patiently. 

“To throw away money like that! What more could you 
want than that house in Piccadilly? It could be made a 
charming little place. And this nonsense about a cottage 
down here—roses and lilies, I suppose, and a cuckoo-clock 
and a dairy; you have no right to ask any man to throw 
away his money like that.” 

Lord Willowby showed an unusuel interest in Mr. Balfour’s 
affairs; perhaps it was merely because he knew how much 
better use he could have made of this money that the young 
people were going to squander. 
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“Tt is his own wish, papa.”’ 

‘<'Who put it into his head?” 

“And if I did?”’ said Lady Sylvia, valiantly, “don’t you 
think there should be some retreat for a man harassed with 
the cares of public life? What rest could he get in Picca- 
dilly? Surely it is no unusual thing for people to have a 
house in the country as well as one in town ; and of course 
there is no part of the country I could like as much as this 
part. So you see you are quite wrong, papa; and I am quite 
right—as I always am.” 

‘“Go away, and write your letter,” said her father. 

Lady Sylvia went to her room, and sate down to her desk. 
But before she wrote to Balfour she had another letter to 
write, and she seemed to be sorely puzzled about it. She had 
never written to Mrs. Grace before; and she did not know 
exactly how to apologise for her presumption in addressing a 
stranger. Then she wished to send Mrs. Grace a present ; 
and the only thing she could think of was lace—for lace was 
about the only worldly valuables which Lady Sylvia possessed. 
All this was of her own undertaking. Had she consulted her 
father, he would have said, ‘‘ Write as you would to a ser- 
vant.’ Had she consulted Balfour, he would have shouted 
with laughter at the notion of presenting that domineering 
landlady of the Westminster slums with a piece of real 
Valenciennes. But Lady Sylvia set to work on her own 
account; and at length composed the following message, out 
of the ingenuous simplicity of her own small head :—‘‘ Wil- 
lowby Hall, Tuesday morning. My dear Mrs. Grace,—I hope 
you will pardon the liberty I take in sending you these few 
lines, but I have just heard how nobly and bravely you ren- 
dered assistance, at great risk to yourself, to Mr. Balfour, who 
is a particular friend of my father’s and mine, and I thought 
you would not be offended if I wrote to say how very heartily 
we thank you. And will you please accept from us the accom- 
panying little parcel! it may remind you occasionally that 
though we have not the pleasure of your personal acquaintance 
we are none the less most deeply grateful to you.—I am, 
my dear Mrs. Grace, yours very sincerely, Sylvia Blythe.” 
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Little did Balfour know of the packet which he forwarded 
to his valiant friend down in Westminster; but Happiness 
Alley speedily knew of it, and knows of it to this day. For 
at great times and seasons, when all the world has gone out 
to see the Queen drive to the opening of Parliament, or to 
look at the ruins of the last great fire, or to welcome the poor 
creatures set free by a gaol-delivery, and when Mrs. Grace 
and her friends have got back to the peace of their own homes, 
and when pipes have been lit and jugs of ale placed on the 
window-sill to cool, then with a great pride and vainglory a 
certain mahogany casket is produced. And if the uses of a 
Jichu are only to be guessed at by Mrs. Grace and her friends, 
and if the precise value of Valenciennes is unknown to them, 
what matters? It is enough that all the world should know 
that this article of attire was presented to Mrs. Grace by an 
Ear] and an Earl!’s daughter, in proof of which the casket con- 
tains—and this Mrs. Grace regards as the highest treasure of 
all—a letter written in the lady’s own hand. She does not 
show the letter itself. She does not wish to have it fingered 
about and dirtied. But at these high times of festivity, when 
the lace is taken out with an awful and reverent care, the 
envelope of the letter may at least be exhibited; and that is 
stamped with an earl’s coronet. 

In due time Balfour went down to Willowby, and now at 
last it seemed as if all the troubles and sorrows of these young 
people were over. In the various glad preparations for the 
event to which they both looked forward, a generous unani- 
mity of feeling prevailed. Each strove to outdo the other in 
conciliation. And Lady Sylvia's father smiled benignly on 
the pair, for he had just borrowed £300 from Balfour to meet 
some little pressing emergency. 

It was a halcyon time indeed, for the year was at its fullest 
and sweetest, and the member for Ballinascroon was not 
hampered by the services he rendered to his constituents. 
One brilliant June day after another shone over the fair 
Surrey landscapes; beech, ash, and oak were at their 
greenest ; the sunlight warmed up the colours of the pink 
chestnut, and the rose-red hawthorn; and sweet winds played 
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about the woods. They drove to picturesque spots in that 
line of hill that forms the backbone of Surrey; they made 
excursions to old-fashioned little hamlets on the Thames; 
together they rode over the wide commons, where the scent of 
the gorse was strong in the air. Balfour wondered no longer 
why Sylvia should love this peaceful and secluded life. Under 
the glamour of her presence, idleness became delightful, for 
the first time in the existence of this busy, eager, ambitious 
man. All his notions of method, of accuracy, of common 
sense even, he surrendered to this strange fascination. To 
be unreasonable was a virtue in a woman, if it was Lady 
Sylvia who was unreasonable. He laughed with pleasure one 
evening when, in a strenuous argument, she stated that seven 
times seven were fifty-six. It would have been stupid ina 
servant to have spilled the tea, but it was pretty when Lady 
Sylvia’s small wrist was the cause of that mishap, And when, 
with her serious, timid eyes grown full of feeling, she pleaded 
the cause of the poor sailor sent to sea in rotten ships, he felt 
himself ready then to go into the House and out-Plimsoll 
Plimsoll in his enthusiasm on behalf of so good a cause. 

It was not altogether love in idleness. They had their 
occupations. First of all, she spent nearly a whole week 
in town choosing wall-colours, furniture, and pictures for 
that house in Piccadilly, though it was with a great shyncss 
she went to the various places and expressed her opinion. 
During that week she saw a good deal more of London and 
of London life than commonly came within her experience. 
For one thing, she had the trembling delight of listening, from 
behind the grill, to Balfour making a short speech-in the 
House. It was a terrible ordeal for her ; her heart throbbed 
with anxiety, and she tore a pair of gloves into small pieces 
unknowingly. But as she drove home, she convinced herself, 
with a high exultation, that there was no man in the House 
who looked so distinguished as that one, that the stamp of a 
great statesman was visible in the square forehead and in the 
firm mouth, and that if the House knew as much as she knew, 
it would be more anxious to listen for those words of wisdom 
which were to save the nation. Balfour’s speech was merely a 
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importance. But when, next morning, she eagerly looked in 
the newspapers, and found what he had said condensed into a 
sentence, she was in a wild rage, and declared to her father 
that public men were treated shamefully in this country. 

That business of refurnishing the house in Piccadilly had 
been done perforce ; it was with a far greater satisfaction that 
she set about decorating and preparing a spacious cottage, 
called The Lilacs, which was set in the midst of a pretty 
garden, some three miles from Willowby Park. Here, in- 
deed, was pleasant work for her; and to her was intrusted 
the whole management of the thing, in Balfour’s necessary 
absence in town. From day to day she rode over to see how 
the workmen were getting on. She sent up business-like 
reports to London. And at last she gently hinted that he 
might come down to see what had been done. 

‘‘ Will you ride over, or drive?” said Lord Willowby to his 
guest, after breakfast that morning. 

‘“‘T am sure Mr, Balfour would rather walk, papa,’’ said 
Lady Sylvia, “for I have discovered a whole series of short 
cuts, that I want to show him—across the fields. Unless it 
will tire you, papa?” 

‘Tt won't tire me at all,” said Lord Willowby, with great 
consideration, ‘for I am not going. I have letters to write. 
But if you walk over, you must send Lock to the cottage with 
the horses, and ride back.”’ 

Although they were profoundly disappointed that Lord 
Willowby could not accompany them, they set out on their 
walk with an assumed cheerfulness which seemed to conceal 
their inward grief. It was July now; but the morning was 
fresh and cool after the night’s rain, and there was a pleasant 
southerly breeze blowing the fleecy clouds across the blue sky, 
so that there was an abundance of light, motion, and colour 
all around them. The elms were rustling and swaying in the 
Park; the rooks were cawing; in the distance they saw a 
cloud of yellow smoke arise from the road as the fresh breeze 
blew across. 

She led him away by secret paths and wooded lanes, with 
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here and there a stile to cross, and here and there a swinging 
gate to open. She was anxious he should know intimately all 
the surroundings of his future home; and she seemed to be 
familiar with the name of every farmhouse, every turnpike, 
every clump of trees in the neighbourhood. She knew the 
various plants in the hedges; and he professed himself pro- 
foundly interested in learning their names. They crossed a 
bit of common now ; he had never known before how beautiful 
the flowers of a common were—the pale lemon-coloured hawk- 
weed, the purple thyme, the orange and crimson-tipped 
bird’s-foot trefoil. They passed through waving fields of rye ; 
he had never noticed before the curious sheen of grey pro- 
duced by the wind on those billows of green. They came in 
sight of long undulations of wheat; he vowed he had never 
seon in his life anything so beautiful as the brilliant scarlet of 
the poppies where the corn was scant. The happiness in 
Lady Sylvia’s face, when he expressed himself delighted with 
all these things, was something to see. 

They came upon a gypsy encampment, apparently deserted 
by all but the women and children. One of the younger 
women immediately came out, and began the usual patter. 
Would not the pretty lady have her fortune told? She had 
many happy days in store for her ; but she had a little temper 
of her own; and so forth. Lady Sylvia stood irresolute, 
bashful, rather inclined to submit to the ordeal for the 
amusement of the thing, and looking doubtfully at her 
companion as to whether he would approve. As for Balfour, 
he did not pay the slightest heed to the poor woman’s jargon. 
His eye had been wandering over the encampment, apparently 
examining everything. And then he turned to the woman 
and began to question her, with a directness that startled her 
out of her trade-manner altogether. She answered him simply 
and seriously, though it was not a very direful tale she had to 
tell. When Balfour had got all the information he wanted, 
he gave the woman half-a-sovereign, and passed on with his 
companion ; and of course Lady Sylvia said to herself that it 
was the abrupt sincerity, the force of character, in this man 
that compelled sincerity in others, and she was more than 
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ever convinced that the like of him was not to be found in 
the world. 

‘“‘ Well, Sylvia,” said he, when they reached The Lilacs, 
and had passed through the fragrant garden, ‘‘ you have 
really made it a charming place. It is a place one might pass 
one’s life away in—reading books, smoking, dreaming day- 
dreams.” 

“‘T hope you will always find rest and quiet in it,” said she 
in a low voice. 

It was a long, irregular, two-storied cottage, with a 
verandah along the front; and it was pretty well smothered 
in white roses. There was not much of a lawn; for the 
ground facing the French windows had mostly been cut up 
into flower-beds—beds of turquoise-blue forget-me-nots, of 
white and speckled clove-pinks that sweetened all the air 
around, of various-hued pansies, and of white and purple 
columbine. But the strong point of the cottage and the 
garden was its roses. There were roses everywhere—rose- 
bushes in the various plots, rose-trees covering the walls, 
roses in the tiny hall into which they passed when the old 
housekeeper made her appearance. ‘I'll tell you who ought 
to live here, Sylvia,” said her companion. ‘That German 
fellow you were telling us about who lives close by—Count 
von Rosen. I never saw such roses in my life.”’ 

Little adornment indeed was noeded to make this retreat a 
sufficiently charming one ; but all the same, Lady Sylvia had 
spent a vast amount of care on it, and her companion was 
delighted with the skill and grace in which the bare materials 
of the furniture which he had only seen in the London shops 
had been arranged, As they walked through the quaint little 
rooms, they did not say much to each other; for doubtless 
their minds were sufliciently busy in drawing pictures of the 
happy life they hoped to spend there. 

Of course, all these nice things cost money. Balfour had 
been for some time drawing upon his partners in a fashion 
which rather astonished those gentlemen ; for they had grown 
accustomed to calculate on the extreme economy of the young 
man. One morning the head clerk in the firm of Balfour, 
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Skinner, Green, and Co., in opening the letters, came upon one 
from Mr, Hugh Balfour, in which that gentleman gave formal 
notice that he would want a sum of £50,000 in cash on the 
Ist of August. When Mr. Skinner arrived, the head clerk 
put the letter before him. He did not turn pale, nor did he 
nervously break the paper-knife he held in his hand. He 
only said, ‘“‘Good Lord!” and then he added, “I suppose he 
must have it at any cost.”’ 

It was in the second week in August that Mr. Hugh 
Balfour, M.P. for Ballinascroon, was married to Lady Sylvia 
Blythe, only daughter of the Earl of Willowby of Willowby 
Hall, Surrey ; and immediately after the marriage the happy 
pair started off to spend their honeymoon in Germany. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FIVE-ACE JACK. 


WE will now let Mr. Balfour and his young and charming 
bride go off together on their wedding-trip—a trip that ought 
to give them some slight chance of becoming acquainted with 
each other, though a certain profound philosopher, resident in 
Surrey, would say that the glamour of impossible ideals was 
still veiling their eyes—and we will turn, if you please, to a 
very different sort of traveller, who just about the same time 
was riding along a cattle-trail on the high-lying and golden- 
yellow plains of Colorado. This was Buckskin Charlie—so 
named from the suit of grey buckskin which he wore, and 
which was liberally adorned with loose fringes cut from the 
leather. Indeed, there was a generally decorative air about 
this herdsman and his accoutrements, which gave him a half- 
Mexican look, though the bright sun-tanned complexion, the 
long light-brown hair, and the clear blue eyes were not at all 
Mexican. There was a brass tip to the high pommel in front 
of him, round which a lasso was coiled. He wore huge 
wooden stirrups which looked like sabots with the heels cut 
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out. The rowels of his spurs were an inch and a half in 
diameter. And the wiry little pony he rode had both mane 
and tail long and flowing. 

It is a pleasant enough morning for a ride, for on these 
high-lying plains the air is cool and exhilarating even in the 
glare of the sunshine. The prospect around him is pleasant, 
too, though Buckskin Charlie probably does not mind that 
much. He has long ago got accustomed to the immeasurable 
breadth of billowy prairie-land, the low yellow-brown waves 
of which stretch away out into the west until they meet with 
the range of the Rocky Mountains—a wall of ethereal blue 
standing all along the western horizon, here and there showing 
n patch of shining white. And he is familiar enough, too, 
with the only living objects visible—a herd of antelope quietly 
grazing in the shadow of some distant and low-lying blufis ; 
an occasional chicken-hawk that lifts its heavy and bespeckled 
wings and makes away for the water in the nearest gully ; and 
everywhere the friendly little prairie dog, standing up on his 
hillock, like a miniature kangaroo, and coolly staring at him as 
he passes. Buckskin Charlie is not hungry, and therefore 
takes no interest in natural history. 

It is a long ride across the plains from Eagle Creek ranch 
to New Minneapolis, but this important place is reached at 
last. It is a pretty little hamlet of wooden cottages, with a 
brick school-house, and a small church of the like material. 
It has a few cotton-wood trees about. It is irrigated by a 
narrow canal which connects with a tributary of the South 
Platte. 

Buckskin Charlie rides up to the chief shop of this hamlet, 
and dismounts, leaving his pony in charge of a lad. The shop 
is a sort of general store, kept by one Ephraim J. Greek, who 
is also, as a small sign indicates, a notary public, conveyancer, 
and real estate agent. When Buckskin Charlie enters the 
store, Mr. Greek—a short, red-faced, red-haired person, who 
is generally addressed as Judge by his neighbours—is in the 
act of weighing out some sugar for a small girl who is at the 
counter. 

“Hello, Charlie,’ says the Judge, carelessly, as he continues 
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weighing out the sugar, “how's things at the ranch? And 
how is your health?” 

‘‘T want you to come right along,” says Charlie, without 
further ceremony. ‘‘ The boss is just real bad.” 

‘You don’t say!” 

Charlie looks for a second or two at the Judge getting the 
brown-paper bag, and then he says impatiently— 

‘¢He wants you to come right away, and he won’t stand no 
foolin’—you bet.” 

But the Judge is not to be hurried. He asks his small 
customer what else her mother wants, and then he turns 
leisurely to the sun-tanned messenger. 

‘‘?Tain’t the fooist time, Charlie, the Colonel has been bad 
like that. Oh, I know. I knowed the Colonel before you 
ever set eyes on him—yes, sir. I knowed him in Denver, 
when he was on’y Five-Ace Jack. But now he’s the boss, 
and no mistake. Reckon he’s doin’ the big Bonanza business, 
and none o’ your pea-nut consarns i 

Here Buckskin Charlie broke in with a number of words 
which showed that he was intimately familiar with Scripture, 
and might have led one to suppose that he meant to annihi- 
late the dilatory Judge, but which, as it turned out, were 
only intended to emphasise his statement that the Colonel had 
branded 1,800 calves at the ranch last year, and had also 
got up 2,000 head from Texas. By the time this piece of in- 
formation had been delivered and received, the wants of the 
small girl in front of the counter had been satisfied; and 
then the Judge, having gone out and borrowed a neighbour's 
pony, set forth with his impatient companion for Eagle Creek 
ranch. 

On the way they had a good deal of familiar talk about 
the boss, or the Colonel, as he was indifferently called; and 
the Judge, now in a friendly mood, told Buckskin Charlie 
some things he did not know before about his master. Their 
conversation, however, was so saturated with Biblical lore 
that it may be advisable to give here a simpler and plainer 
history of the owner of Eagle Creek ranch. To begin with, 
he was an Englishman, We was born in Cumberland, and 
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as a young fellow achieved some little notoriety as a wrestler ; 
in fact, that was all the work his parents could get out of 
him. It was in vain that they paid successive sums to have 
him apprenticed to that business, or made a partner in this; 
Jack Sloane was simply a ne’er-do-well, blessed with a 
splendid physique, a high opinion of his own importance, and 
a distinguished facility in wheedling people into lending him 
money. Such was his position in England when the rush to 
California occurred. Here was Jack’s opportunity. His 
mother wept bitter tears when she parted with him; but 
nobody else was affected to the same extent. 

Asa gold-digger Jack was a failure, but he soon managed 
to pick up an amazing knowledge of certain games of cards, 
insomuch that his combined luck and skill got for him the 
complimentary title of Five-Ace Jack. Whether he made 
money or not at this profession does not appear, for at this 
point there is a gap in hig history. When his relatives in 
England—among whom, I regret to say, was a young lady 
incidentally alluded to in the first chapter of this ‘story-— 
next heard of him, he was in Texas, employed at a ranch 
there. No one ever knew what had made the social 
atmosphere of San Francisco rather too sultry for Five-Ace 
Jack. 

Then the Pike’s Peak craze occurred—in 1859; and once 
again Jack was induced to join the general rush. He arrived 
at Denver just as the bubble had burst. He found a huge 
multitude of people grown mad with disappointment, threat- 
ening to burn down the few wooden shanties and canvas tents 
that then constituted the town, and more especially to hang 
incontinently an esteemed friend of the present writer, who 
had just issued the first numbers of the Rocky Mountain 
News. Then the great crowd of bummers and loafers, not 
finding the soil teeming with nuggets, stampeded off like a 
herd of buffalo, leaving a few hardy and adventurous spirits 
to explore the neighbouring canyuns, and find out by hard 
work whether or not gold existed there in paying quantities. 
Jack Sloane remained behind also—in Denver. He started 
what was called a whisky saloon in a tent, but what was 
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really a convenient little gambling-hell for those who had 
grown reckless. Times grew better. Rumours came down 
from the mountains that the gulch and placer mines, which 
had been opened, were giving a fair yield; here and there— 
as for example in the Clear Creek canyon—a vein of rotten 
quartz had been struck, containing free gold in surprising 
richness. Now was Jack’s time. He opened a keno and faro 
bank in a wooden shanty; and he charged only 10 per cent. 
on the keno winnings. He was an adept at euchre and 
poker, and was always willing to lend a hand; his chief 
peculiarity being that he invariably chose that side of the 
table which enabled him to face the door, so that he might 
not be taken unawares by an unfriendly shot. He drove a 
rousing trade. The miners came down from ‘the Liockies” 
with their bags of gold dust ready open to pay for a frolic; 
and Five-Ace Jack received a liberal percentage from the 
three card-monte men who entertained these innocent folks. 
Lut for a sad accident Jack might have remained at Denver, 
and become an exemplary member of society. He might 
have married one of tho young ladies of accommodating 
manners who had even then managed to wander out to that 
western town. He and she might at the present moment 
have been regarded as one of the twelve “Old Families’’ of 
Denver, who, beginning for the most part as he began, are 
now demonstrating their respectability by building churches 
like mad, and by giving balls which, in the favoured language 
of the place, are described as ‘“ quite the toniest things going.” 
But fortune had a grudge against Jack. 

There was an ill-favoured rascal called Bully Bill, who was 
coming in from the plains one day, when he found two In- 
dians following him. To shoot first, and then ask the 
Indians’ intentions afterwards, was the rule in these parts ; 
and accordingly Bully Bill fired, bringing one Indian down, 
the other riding off as hard as he could go. The conqueror 
thought he would have the scalp of his enemy, as a proof of 
his valour ; but he was a bad hand at the business, and as he 
was slowly endeavouring to get at the trophy, ho found that 
the other Indian had mustered up courage and was coming 
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back. There was no time to lose. He simply hewed the 
dead Indian’s head off, jumped on his pony, and, after an 
exciting chase, reached the town in safety. Then he carried 
the head into Five-Ace Jack’s saloon, and as there were a 
few of the boys there, ready for fun, they got up an auction 
for that ghastly prize. It was knocked down at no less a 
sum than 200 dollars—a price which so fired the brain of 
Bully Bill that he went in wildly for playing cards But 
Five-Ace Jack never played cards wildly, and he was of the 
party. He observed that not only did Bully Bill lose steadily, 
but also that his losses seemed to vex him much; and, in 
fact, just as the last of the 200 dollars were disappearing, he 
was surprised and deeply pained to find that Bully Bill was 
trying to cheat. This touched Jack’s conscience, and he re- 
monstrated ; whereupon there was a word or two; and then 
Jack drew his shooter out and shot Bully Bill through the 
head. They respectfully placed the body on two chairs, and 
Jack called for some drinks. 
This incident ought to have caused no great trouble; for at 
that time there was no Union Pacific Railroad Company—a 
troublesome body, which has ere now impeached judge, jury, 
and prisoner, all in a lump, for a conspiracy to defeat the ends 
of justice, when some notorious offender has got off scot free. 
But Bully Bill had three brothers up in the mountains ; and 
Jack was of opinion that, if he remained in Denver, his mind 
would be troubled with many cares. However, he had amassed 
a good deal of money in this gambling-hell of his; and so he 
was able to persuade a few of his meaner dependants to strike 
their tents along with him, and go out into the wilderness. 
He wandered over the plains until he saw a good place for a 
ranch—not a stock-raising ranch, but a place to accommodate 
the droves of pilgrims who were then slowly and laboriously 
making their way to the west. He built his ranch about a 
hundred yards back from the waggon-route; and calmly 
awaited custom. 
| But even in these peaceful solitudes, if all stories be true 
—and we in England heard nothing of Jack Sloane for many 
yoars—he did not quite desist from his evil ways. Finding, 
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first of all, that many of the waggon-parties went by without 
calling in at his ranch, he and his men dug a large pit right 
across the route, so that the drivers had perforce to turn aside 
and come right up to his hostelry. Then he stationed a black- 
smith a mile or two down the road, for the greater convenience 
of the travellers, who were always glad to have the feet of 
their mules and oxen examined. It was very singular, how- 
ever, that between the blacksmith’s shop and Jack’s ranch, 
so many of the animals should go lame; but what did that 
matter, when Jack was willing to exchange a perfectly fresh 
team for the tired team, a little consideration of money being 
added? Itis true that the lame oxen became rapidly well 
so soon as they were left in Jack’s possession ; but was not 
that all the more lucky for the next comers, who were sure_ 
to find something wrong with their teams, between the 
blacksmith’s shop and Eagle Creek ranch 1 
“ Another peculiarity of this part of the plains was that 
the neighbourhood seemed to be infested with Indians, who, 
whether they were Utes or Arapahoes, showed a surprising 
knowledge as to which waggon-trains were supplied with the 
most valuable cattle, and never stampeded an indifferent lot. 
These attacks were made at night; and doubtless the poor 
travellers, stunned by the yells of the red men, and the firing 
of gunsand revolvers, were glad to escape with their lives, 
But on one occasion, it is rumoured, an Indian would appear 
to have been hurt, for he was heard to exclaim, in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ Holy Jabers/ Me jut / Me fut/’’ Neither the Utes 
nor the Arapahoes, it was remembered, pronounce the word 
“foot” in that fashion, even when they happen to know 
English ; and so it came about that, always after that, there 
were ugly rumours about Eagle Creek ranch and the men who 
lived there. But not even the stoutest bull-whacker who ever 
crossed the plains would dare to say a word on this subject 
to Five-Ace-Jack ; he would have had a bullet through his 
head for his pains. 

And now we take leave of “ Five-Ace Jack,” for in his 
subsequent history he appears as “Colonel Sloane,” “the 
Volonel,’’ or ‘‘ the boss.” As he grew more rich, he became 
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more honest, as has happened in the case of many worthy 
people. His flocks and his herds increased. He closed the 
ranch as a place of entertainment—indeed, people were be- 
ginning now to talk of all sorts of other overland routes; but 
he made it the centre of a vast stock-rearing farm, which he 
superintended with great assiduity. He was an imperious 
master with his herders—the physical force that was always 
ready to give effect to his decisions was a weapon that stuck 
upright in the south-east corner of his trousers; but he was 
a just master, and paid his men punctually. Moreover, by- 
gones being bygones, he had made an excursion or two up 
into the ‘‘ Rockies,’ and had become possessed of one or two 
mines, which, though they were now only paying working 
expenses, promised well. Time flies fast in the West. People 
come and gorapidly. WhenColonel Sloane stopped at the Grand 
Central of Denver, and drank petroleum-champagne at four dol- 
lars a bottle, at that pretentious, dirty, and disagreeable hos- 
telry, there was no one to recognise him as Five-Ace Jack. 

He was cleanly shaved ; his linen was as brilliant as Chinese 

skill and Colorado air could make it; he could have helped to 

build a church with any of them. But somehow he never 

cared to remain long within the precincts of Denver; he was 

either up at Idaho, looking after his mines, or out at the 

ranch, looking after his herdsmen. 

It was towards this ranch that Buckskin Charlie and Judge 
Greek were now riding, on this cool, clear, beautiful morning. 
All around them shone the golden-yellow prairie, an im- 
measurable sea of grass and flowers; above them shone the 
clear sky of Colorado ; fur away on their right the world was 
inclosed by the pale, transparent blue of the long wall of 
mountains. Eagle Creek ranch was a lonely-looking place, 
as they neared it. ‘The central portion of the buildings spoke 
of the times when the Indians—the real Indians, not Five- 
Ace Jack and his merry men—were in the habit of scouring 
the plains ; for it was a block-house, built of heavy logs of pine. 
But from this initial point branched out all sorts of buildings 
and inclosures—sheds, pens, stables, and what not, some of 
tucm substantially erected, and others merely made of cotton- 
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wood fence. Out there they speak disrespectfully of cotton- 
wood, because of its habit of twisting itself into extraordinary 
shapes. It is admitted, however, by the settlers that this 
very habit defeats the most perverse ingenuity on the part 
of a hog; for the hog, intent on breaking away, fancies he 
has got outside the fence, whereas, owing to the twisting of 
the wood, he is still in the inside. 

The Colonel lay in his bed, thinking neither of his hogs nor 
of his pens, nor yet of his vast herds of cattle roaming over 
the fenceless prairie-land. The long, muscular, bony frame was 
writhing in pain ; the black, dishevelled hair was wet with per- 
spiration ; the powerful hands clutched and wrung the coarse 
bed-clothing. But the Colonel had all his wits about him ; 
and when Mr. Greek, approaching him, began to offer some 
expressions of sympathy, he was bidden to mind his own 
business in language of quite irrelevant force. Buckskin 
Charlie was ordered to bring in his master’s writing-desk, 
which was the only, polished piece of furniture in the ranch, 
Then the Colonel, making a powerful effort to control his 
writhings, proceeded to give his instructions, 

He was not going to die yet, the Colonel said. He had 
had these fits before. It was only a tough antelope-steak, 
followed by a hard ride, and a consuming thirst too hastily 
quenched. But here he was, on his back; and as he had 
nothing else to do, he wanted the Judge to put down on 
paper his wishes and intentions with regard to his property. 
The Colonel admitted that he was a rich man, Himself could 
not tell what head of cattle he owned. He had two placer 
mines in the Clear Creek canyon; and he had been offered 
12,000 dollars for the celebrated Belle of St. Joe, up near 
Georgetown. He had a house at Idaho Springs. He had a 
share in a bank at Denver. Now the Colonel, in short and 
sharp sentences, interrupted by a good deal of writhing and 
hard swearing, said he would not leave a brass farthing—a 
red cent was what he actually mentioned—to any of bis 
relatives who had known him in England, for the reason that 
they knew too much about him, and would be only too glad 
that he was gone. But there was a voung girl who was a 
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niece of his, He doubted whether she had ever seen him; if 
she had, it must have been when she was a child. He had a 
photograph of her, however, taken two or three years before, 
and she was a good-looking lass. Well, he did not mind 
leaving his property to her, under one or two conditions. 
There he paused for a time. 

Five-Ace Jack was a cunning person, and he had brooded 
over this matter during many a lonely ride over the plains. 
He did not want his money to go amongst those relatives of 
his, who doubtless—though they heard but little about him 
~—regarded him as a common scoundrel. But if he could get 
this pretty niece of his to come out;to the Far West with her 
husband, might they not be induced to remain there, and 
hold and retain that property that had cost the owner so 
much trouble to pull together? If they disliked the rough- 
ness of the ranch, could anything be more elegant than the 
white wooden villa at Idaho, with its verandah and green 
blinds? Then he considered that it was a long way for her to 
come. If she had children—and she might have, for it was 
two or three years since he heard she was married—the 
trouble and anxiety of bringing them all the way from 
England would dispose her to take a gloomy view of the 
place. Surely it was not too hard a condition that, in con- 
sideration of their getting so large a property, this young 
Bell and her husband should come out, free from encumbrances 
of all sorts, to live one year in Colorado, either at Idaho or at 
Eagle Creek ranch, just as they chose ? 

Both the Colonel and the Judge were bachelors; and it 
did not occur to either of them, when that condition was put 
down on paper, that a young woman on this side of the 
water could be so foolish as to get up with flashing eyes and 
say—as actually happened in less than a year afterwards—- 
that not for all the cattle in Colorado, and not for all the 
gold in the Rocky Mountains, and not for twenty times all 
the diamonds that were ever gotten out of Golconda, would 
she leave her poor, dear, darling, defenceless children for a 
whole year. Just as little did they think, when this memo- 
randum was finally handed over to the Judge to be drawn out 
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in proper form, that any proceeding on the part of Five-Ace 
Jack, of Eagle Creek ranch, could have the slightest possible 
influence on the fortunes of Lady Sylvia Balfour. Jack 
was a Colorado ranchman ; Lady Sylvia was the daughter of 
an English ear], 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FIRST EXPERIENCES. 


MaRRIAGE is in legal phrase the “highest consideration ; ” 
even the cold and unromantic eye of the law perceives that 
the fact of a woman giving herself up, body and soul, to a 
man, is more than an equivalent for any sort of marriage- 
settlement. But at no period of the world’s history was it 
ever contemplated that a woman’s immediate duty, on be- 
coming a wife, was forthwith to efface her own individuality. 
Now this was what Lady Sylvia deliberately set about doing, 
in the first flush of her wifely devotion. As she had married 
the very source and fountain-head of all earthly wisdom, 
what use was there in her retaining opinions of her own? 
Henceforth she was to have always at her side the lawgiver, 
the arbiter, the infallible authority; she would surrender to 
his keeping all her beliefs just as she implicitly surrendered 
her trunks. She never thought twice about her new dresses ; 
what railway-guard could withstand that terrible com- 
manding eye ? 

Now, little has been said to the point in these pages about 
Balfour, if it has not been shown that he was a man of 
violent prejudices. Perhaps he was not unlike other people 
in that respect; except in so far as he took little pains to 
conceal his opinions. But if there was anything likely to 
cure him of prejudices it was to see them mimicked in the 
faithful and loving mirror now always by his side; for how 
could he help laughing at the unintentional distortions? He 
had been a bitter opponent of the Second Empire, while that 
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bubble still glittered in the political atmosphere ; but surely 
that was no reason why Lady Sylvia should positively refuse 
to remain in Paris ? 

“Gracious goodness,” said he, “have you acquired a 
personal dislike for thirty millions of people? ‘You may take 
my word for it, Sylvia, that as all you are likely to know 
about the French is by travelling among them, they are the 
nicest people in the world, so far as that goes. Look at the 
courtesy of the officials—look at the trouble a working man, 
or a peasant, will take to put you in the right road. Believe 
me, you may go further and fare worse. Wait, for example, 
till you make your first plunge into Germany. Wait till you 
see the Germans on board a Rhine steamer—their manners 
to strangers, their habits of eating a 

“And then?” she said, ‘‘am I to form my opinion of the 
Germans from that? Do foreigners form their opinion of 
England by looking at a steamer-load of people going to 
Margate?” 

“Sylvia,” said he, “I command you to love the French.” 

‘“¢T won’t,’’ she said. 

But this defiant disobedience was only the curious result of 
a surrender of her own opinions. She was prepared to dislike 
thirty millions of human beings merely because he had ex- 
pressed detestation of Louis Napoleon. And when he ended 
the argument with a laugh, the laugh was not altogether 
against her. From that moment he determined to seize every 
opportunity of pointing out to her the virtues of the French. 

_ Of course it was very delightful to him to have for his 
companion one who came quite fresh to all those wonders of 
travel which lie close around our own door. One does not 
often meet nowadays with a young lady who has not seen, for 
example, the Rhine under moonlight. Lady Sylvia had never 
been out of England. It seemed to her that she had crossed 
interminable distances, and left her native country in a dif- 
ferent planet altogether, when she reached Brussels, and she 
could not understand her husband when he said that in the 
Rue Montagne de la Cour he had always the impression that 
he had just stepped round the corner from Regent Street. 
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And she tried to imagine what she would de in these remote 
places of the earth if she were all by herself—without this 
self reliant guide and champion, who seemed to care no more 
for the awful and mysterious officials about railway-stations 
and the entrances to palaces than he would for the humble 
and familiar English policeman. The great deeds of chivalry 
were poor in her eyes compared with the splendid battle 
waged by her husband against extortion ; the field of Waterloo 
was nearly witnessing another fearful scene of bloodshed, all 
because of a couple of francs. Then the Rhine, on the still 
moonlight night, from the high balcony in Cologne, with the 
coloured lights of the steamers moving to and fro—surely it 
was he alone who was the creator of this wonderful scene. 
That he was the creator of some of her delight in it was 
probable enough. 

Finally, they settled down in the little village of Roland- 
seck; and now, in this quiet retreat, after the hurry and 
bustle of travelling was over and gone, they were thrown 
more directly on each other’s society, and left to find out 
whether they could find in the companionship of each other 
a sufficient means of passing the time. That, indeed, is 
the peril of the honeymoon period, and it has been the origin 
of a fair amount of mischief. You take a busy man away 
from all his ordinary occupations, and you take a young girl 
away from all her domestic and other pursuits, while as yet 
neither knows very much about the other, and while they 
have no common objects of interest—no business affairs, nor 
house affairs, nor children to talk about—and you expect 
them to amuse each other day after day, and day after day. 
Conversation in such circumstances is apt to dwindle down 
into very small rills indeed, unless when it is feared that 
silence may be construed into regret, and then a forced effort 
is made to pump up the waters. Moreover, Rolandseck, 
though one of the most beautiful places in the world, isa place 
in which one finds it desperately hard to pass the time. There 
is the charming view, no doubt, and the Balfours had corner 
rooms, whence they could see, under the changing lights of 
morning, of midday, of sunset, and moonlight, the broad and 
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rushing river, the picturesque island, the wooded and craggy 
heights, and the mystic range of the Drachenfels. But the 
days were still, sleepy, monotonous, Balfour, seated in the 
garden just over the river, would get the Kélnische or the 
Allgemeine, and glance at the brief telegram headed Grossbrit- 
tannien, which told all that was considered to be worth telling 
about his native country. Or, together, they would clamber 
up through the warm vineyards to the rocky heights by 
Roland’s Tower, and there let the dreamy hours go by in 
watching the shadows cross the blue mountains, in following 
the small steamers and the greater rafts as they passed down 
the stream, in listening to the tinkling of the cattle-bells in 
the valley below. How many times a day did Balfour cross 
over by the swinging ferry to the small bathing-house on the 
other side, and there plunge into the clear, cold, rushing 
green waters? Somehow the days passed. 

And, on the whole, they passed pleasantly. In England 
there was absolutely nothing going on that could claim any 
one’s attention; the first absolute hush of the recess was 
unbroken even by those wandering voices that, later on, 
murmur of politics in unfrequented places. All the world had 
gone idling; if a certain young lady had wished to assume 
at once the ré/e she had sketched out for herself—of becoming 
the solace and comfort of the tired legislator—thcre was no 
chance for her in England at least. Perhaps, on the whole, 
she was better occupied here in learning something about 
the nature of the man with whom she proposed to spend a 
lifetime. And here, too, in these quiet solitudes, Balfour 
occasionally abandoned his usual bantering manner, and gave 
her glimpses of a deep under-current of feeling, of the existence 
of which not even his most intimate friends were aware. 
When, as they walked alone in the still evenings, with the cool 
wind stirring the avenues of walnut-trees, and the moonlight 
beginning to touch the mists lying about Nonnenwerth and 
over the river, he talked to her as he had never talked to any 
human being before. And curiously enough, when his love 
for this newly-found companion sought some expression 
that would satisfy himself, he found it in snatches of old 
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songs that his nurse, a Lowland Scotchwomap, had sung to 
him in his childhood. He had never read these lyricg. He 
knew nothing of their literary value. It was only as echoes 
that they came into his memory now; and yet they satisfied 
him in giving something of form to his own fancies. He did 
not repeat them to her ; but as he walked with her, these old 
phrases, and chance refrains, seemed to suggest themselves 
quite naturally. Surely it was of her that this was written !— 
O saw ye my wee thing, and saw ye my ain thing, 
And saw ye my true love down on yon lea? 
Crossed she the meadow yestreen at the gloaming, 
Sought she the burnie where flowers the haw-tree ? 
- Her hair it ts lint-white, her skin it ts milk-white, 
Dark is the blue o’ her saft rollin’ ee, 
Red, red her ripe lips and sweeter than roses, 
Where could my wee thing wander frae me? 
Or this, again: 


Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi’ siller thread, 
And courtly sits she in the midst, 
Men's langing cyes to fecd. 
She waves the ringlets frae her check 
W? her milky, milky haw ; 
And her checks seem touched wi’ the finger o God, 
My bonnie Lady Ann! 
He forgot that he was in the Rhineland—the very cradle of 
lyrical romance. He did not associate this fair companion 
with any book whatever; the feelings that she stirred were 
deeper down than that, and they found expression in phrases 
that had years and years ago become a part of his nature. 
He forgot all about Uhland, Heine, and the rest of the 
sweet and pathetic singers who have thrown a glamour over 
the Rhine-valley; it was the songs of his boyhood that 
occurred to him. 


Like dew on the gowan lying, 
Is the fa’ o her fairy feet, 
And like winds ta the summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and swect. 
The lines are simple enough. Perhaps they are even com- 
monplace. But they sufficed. 
It must be said, however, that Balfour was the reverse of 


an effusive person; and this young wife very speedily dis- 
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covered that his bursts of tender confidences were likely to be 
few and far between. He was exceedingly chary of using en- 
dearing phrases ; more especially if there was a third person 
present. Now she had been used to elaborate and studied 
expressions of affection. There was a good deal of histrionics 
about Lord Willowby. He got into violent rages with his 
servants about the merest trifles; but these rages were as 
predetermined as those of the First Napoleon are said to have 
been; he found that it answered his purpose to have his 
temper feared. On the other hand, his affection for his 
daughter was expressed on all occasions with profuse phrase- 
ology—a phraseology that was a trifle mawkish and artificial 
when heard by others, but which was not so to the object 
of it. She had grown accustomed to it. To her it was but 
natural language. Doubtless she had been taught to believe 
that all affection expressed itself in that way. 

Here, again, she tried to school herself. Convinced—by 
these rare moments of 3elf-disclosure—that the love he bore 
her was the deepest and strongest feeling of his nature, she 
would be content to do without continual protestation of it. 
She would have no lip-service. Did not reticence in such 
matters arise from the feeling that there were emotions and 
relations too’sacred to be continually flaunted before the pub- 
lic gaze? Was she to distrust the man who had married 
her because he did not prate of his affection for her within 
the hearing of servants 1! 

The reasoning was admirable; the sentiment that prompted 
it altogether praiseworthy. But before a young wife begins 
to efface her personality in this fashion, she ought to make 
sure that she has not much personality to speak of. Lady 
Sylvia had a good deal. In these Surrey solitudes, thrown 
greatly in on herself for companionship, she had acquired a 
certain seriousness of character. She had very definite con- 
ceptions of the various duties of life; she had decided 
opinions on many points ; she had, like other folks, a firmly- 
fixed prejudice or two. For her to imagine that she could 
wipe out her own individuality, as if it were a sum on a slate, 
and inscribe in its stead a whole series of new opinions, was 


12 
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mere folly. It was prompted by the most generous of 
motives; but it was folly none the less. Obviously, too, it 
was a necessary corollary of this effort at self-surrender, or 
rather self-effacement, that her husband should not be made 
aware of it; she would be to him not what she was, but what 
she thought she ought to be. 

Hyper-subtleties of fancy and feeling? the result of delicate 
rearing, a sensitive temperament, and a youth spent much in 
solitary self-communion? Perhaps they were; but they were 
real for all that. They were not affectations, but facts—facts 
involving as important issues as the simpler feelings of less 
complex and cultivated natures. To her they were so real, 
so all-important, that the whole current of her life was 
certain to be guided by them. 

During this pleasant season but one slight cloud crossed 
the shining heaven of their new life. They had received 
letters in the morning; in the evening, as they sate at dinner, 
Lady Sylvia suddenly said to her husband—with a sort of 
childish happiness in her face— 

“Oh, Hugh, how delightful it must be to be a very rich 
person. I am eagerly looking forward to that first thousand 
pounds—it is a whole thousand pounds all at once, is it not? 
Then you must put it in a bank for me, and let me have 
a, cheque-book.”’ 

‘*I wonder what you will do with it,’ said he. ‘I never 
could understand what women did with their private money. 
I suppose they make a pretence of paying for their own 
dress—but as a matter of fact they have everything given 
them—jewellery, flowers, bonnets, gloves ao 

‘“‘T know,’’ said she, with a slight blush, “what I should 
like to do with my money.” 

“'Well?”’ said he. Of course she had some romantic 
notion in her head. She would open a co-operative store for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Happiness Alley, and make 
Mrs. Grace the superintendent. She would procure “a day 
in the country” for all the children in the slums of Seven 
Dials. She would start a fund for erecting a gold statue to 
Mr. Plimsoll. 
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“You know,” said she, with an ombarrassed smile, “ that 
papa is very poor, and J think those business matters have 
been harassing him more than ever of late. Iam sure, Hugh, 
dear, you are quite right about women not needing money of 
their own—at least, I know I have never felt the want of it 
much. And now don’t you think it would please poor papa 
if I were to surprise him some morning with a cheque for a 
whole thousand pounds! I should feel myself a millionaire.”’ 

He showed no surprise, or vexation. He merely said, in a 
cold way— 

“If it would please you, Sylvia, I see no objection.” 

But immediately after dinner he went out, saying he meant 
to go for a walk to some village on the other side of the 
Rhine—too distant for her to go. He lit a cigar, and went 
down to the ferry. The good-natured ferryman, who knew 
Balfour well, said ‘“’n Abend, Herr.” Why should this 
sulky-browed man mutter in reply, ‘‘The swindling old 
heathen!” It was quite certain that Balfour could not have 
referred to the friendly ferryman. 

He walked away along the dusty and silent road, in the 
gathering twilight, puffing his cigar fiercely. 

‘“‘ At it already,” he was saying to himself bitterly. “He 
could not let a week pass. And the child comes to me with 
her pretty ways, and says, ‘Oh, won’t you pity this poor old 
swindler?’ And of course I am an impressionable young 
man ; and in the first flush of conjugil gratitude and enthu- 
siasm I will do whatever she asks; and so the letter comes 
within the very first week! By the Lord, I will stop that 
kind of thing as soon as I get back to London |” 

He returned to the hotel about ten o’clock. Lady Sylvia 
had gone to her room; he went there, and found her crying 
bitterly. And, as she would not tell him why she was in 
such grief, how could he be expected to know? He thought 
he had acted very generously in at once acceding to her pro- 
posal; and there could not bo the slightest doubt that the 
distance to that particular village was much too great for her 
to attempt. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


Art breakfast next morning, Lady Sylvia appeared as cheerful 
as possible, She was quite talkative; and was more charmed 
than ever with the beauties of the Rhine. No reference was 
made to that little incident of the previous evening. 

She had been schooling herself as usual. Was it not 
natural for him to show some resentment at this foolish 
school-girl notion of presenting a £1000 banknote to her 
father? Her husband could not be expected to share in her 
romantic notions. He wasa man of the world. And had he 
not shown his generosity and unfailing consideration in not 
only assenting to her proposal, but in going off to conceal his 
natural disapproval? Her woman’s eyes had been too quick; 
that was all. 

On the other hand, Balfour, delighted to find his young 
wife in such good spirits, could not think of reviving a matter 
which might lead to a quarrel. She might give her father 
the thousand pounds, and welcome. Only he, Balfour, would 
take very good care, as soon as he got back to England, that 
that was the last application of the kind. 

Now the truth was, there had been no such application. 
Lord Willowby had written to his daughter, and she had 
received the letter; but there was not in it a single word 
referring to money matters. A simple inquiry, and a simple 
explanation, would have prevented all this unpleasantness, 
which might leave traces behind it. Why had not these been 
forthcoming? Why, indeed! How many months before was 
it that Balfour was urging his sweetheart to fix an early 
day for their wedding, on the earnest plea that marriage was 
the only guarantee against misunderstandings? Only with 
marriage came perfect confidence, Marriage was to be the 
perpetual safeguard against the dangers of separation, the 
interference of friends, the mischief wrought by rumour. In 
short, marriage was to bring about the millennium. That ig 
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a belief that has got into the heads of a good many young 
people besides Mr. Hugh Balfour and Lady Sylvia Blythe. 

But as they were now quite cheerful and pleased with each 
other, what more was wanted? And it was a bright and 
beautiful day; and soon the steamer would be coming up the 
river to take them on to Coblentz, that they might go up the 
Moselle. As they stood on the small wooden pier, Lady 
Sylvia, looking abroad on the beautiful panorama of crag, 
and island, and river, said to her husband in a low voice— 

“Shall we ever forget this place? And the still days we 
spent here ?”’ 

“T will give you this advice, Sylvia,” said he. ‘If you 
want to remember Rolandseck, don’t keep any photograph of 
it in England. That will only deaden and vulgarise the place; 
and you will gradually have the photograph dispossessing your 
memory picture. Look, now, and remember. Look at the 
colour of the Rhine, and the shadows under the trees of the 
island there, and the sunshine on those blue mountains, 
Don’t you think you will always be able to remember? ”’ 

She did not look at all. She suddenly turned away her 
head, for she did not wish him to see that her eyes had filled. 
Tt was not the last time she was to look at Rolandseck—or 
rather at the beautiful picture that memory painted of it— 
through a mist of tears. 

“Fillo!” cried her husband, as they were stepping on 
board the Kaiser Wilhelm, “I’m hanged if there isn’t Billy 
Bolitho ! ” . 

“Who is he?’”’ said she, timidly; her first impulse was to 
shrink from meeting any stranger. 

“Oh, the best fellow in the world!” said Balfour, who 
appeared to be greatly pleased. ‘‘He is a Parliamentary 
agent, Now you will hear all that’s been going on. Bolitho 
knows everybody and everything ; and besides, he is the best 
of fellows himself.”’ 

Mr. Bolitho, with much discretion, did his utmost to avoid 
running against these two young people; but that was of no 
use. Balfour hunted him up, and brought him along to intro- 
duce him to Lady Sylvia. He was an elderly gentleman, with 
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silvery white whiskers, a bland and benevolent face, and 
remarkably shrewd and humorous eyes. He was very respect- 
ful to Lady Sylvia. He remarked to her that he had the 
pleasure of knowing her father; but, as Balfour put in, it 
would have been hard to find any one whom Mr. Bolitho did 
not know. 

And how strange it was, after these still days in the soli- 
tude by the Rhine, to plunge back again into English politics ! 
The times were quiet enough in England itself just at the 
moment ; but great events had recently been happening, and 
these afforded plenty of matter for eager discussion and 
speculation. Lady Sylvia listened intently ; was it not part 
of her education? She heard their guesses as to the political 
future. Would the Prime Minister be forced to dissolve 
before the spring? Or would he not wait to see the effect on 
the country of the reconstruction of the Cabinet, and appear 
in February with a fascinating Budget, which would charm 
all men’s hearts, and pave the way for a triumphant majority 
at the General Election? All this she could follow pretty 
well. She was puzzled when they spoke of the alleged ne- 
cessity of the Prime Minister seeking re-election on assuming 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer; and she did not 
quite know what League it was that was likely to oppose— 
according to rumour—the re-election at Birmingham of a 
statesman who had just been taken into the Cabinet. But 
all this about the chances of a dissolution she could under- 
stand pretty well; and was it not of sufficient interest to 
her, considering that her husband’s seat in the House was 
in peril 7 

But when they got into the personnel of politics she was 
lost altogether. There were rumours of a still further re- 
construction of the Ministry ; and the chances of appoint- 
ments falling to such and such people brought out such a host 
of details about the position of various men whose names 
even were unknown to her that she got nota little bewil- 
dered, And surely this garrulous, bland old gentleman talked 
with a dreadful cynicism about public affairs—or rather about 
the men engaged in them, And was not his talk affecting 
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her husband too? Was it true that these were the real 
objects which caused this man to pose as a philanthropist and 
the other to preside at religious meetings? She began to find 
less and less humour in these remarks of Mr. Bolitho. She 
would like to have carried her husband away from the sphere 
of his evil influence, 

“‘T suppose now, Balfour,’’ said he, ‘“ you have been taking 
a look round? ‘You know, of course, that Ballinascroon will 
make short work of you?’’ 

‘Yes, I know that,” said the other. 

‘“‘Well,” said Mr. Bolitho, ‘‘they say we sha’n’t know 
what the Government mean to do until Bright’s speech in 
October. Ihave a suspicion that something besides that will 
happen in October. They may fancy a bold challenge would tell. 
Now, suppose there was a dissolution, where would you be?”’ 

“‘ Flying all over the country, I suppose—Evesham, Shore- 
ham, Woodstock, Harwich, anywhere—seeing where I could 
get some rest for the sole of my foot.’ 

‘Tf I were you,” said Mr, Bolitho, “I would not trust to 
a postponement of the dissolution till the spring. I would 
take my measures now.” 

“Very well, but where? Come, Bolitho, put me on to a 
good thing. I know you have always half-a-dozen boroughs 
in your pocket.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bolitho to Lady Sylvia, with a cheerful 
smile, “your husband wishes to make me out a person of 
some importance, doesn’t he? But it is really an odd coinci- 
dence that I should run across him to-day ; for as it happens, 
I am going on to Mainz to see Eugy Chorley, and that is a 
man of whom you might fairly say that he carries a borough 
in his pocket—Englebury.”’ 

‘That’s old Harnden’s place—what a shame it would be to 
try to oust the old fellow! ”’ said Balfour. 

‘‘Oh, he is good for nothing!” said Mr. Bolitho, gaily. 
“‘ He ought to be in a bath-chair at Brighton. Besides, he is 
very unpopular ; he has been spending no money lately. And 
I suppose you have got to oust somebody somewhere if you 
mean to sit in the House.” 
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‘But what are his politics?’’ said Lady Sylvia to this 
political pagan. 

‘¢Oh, nothing in particular! Formerly, if there was a free 
fight going on anywhere, he was sure to be in it—though you 
never could tell on which side. Now he limits himself to an 
occasional growl.”’ ° 

‘And you would have my husband try +o turn out this 
poor old gentleman?” said Lady Sylvia, with some indig- 
nation. 

‘‘Why not?” said Mr. Bolitho, with a charming smile. 
‘How many men has Harnden turned out in his time, I 
wonder! Now, Lady Sylvia, you could be of great use to 
your husband if you and he would only come straight on with 
me to Mainz. Mr. Chorley and his wife are at the 
Hotel. He is a solicitor at Englebury—he is the great man 
there—does all the parochial business—is a friend of the 
Duke’s—in short, he can do what he likes at Englebury. 
Your husband would have to conciliate him, you know, by 
putting a little business in his way—buying a few farms or 
houses on speculation and selling them again. Or stay, this 
is better. Eugy wants to sell a few acres of land he himself 
has. I believe he stole the piece from the side of an out-of- 
the-way common—first had a ditch cut for drainage, then put 
up a few posts, then a wire to keep children from tumbling 
in, then, a couple of years after, he boldly ran a fence round 
and cleared the place inside. I suppose no one dared to in- 
terfere with a man who had the private affairs of every one 
in the parish in his hands. Well, I think Mr. Chorley, 
when he sees all this fuss going on about inclosures, some- 
times gets uneasy. Now your husband might buy this land 
of him.”’ 

‘‘¥or what purpose, pray?’’ demanded Lady Sylvia, with 
some dignity. “Do I understand you that this land was 
stolen from the poor people of the village %’’ 

‘“‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Bolitho, coolly. ‘And your husband 
could give it back to them—make a public green of it, and 
put up a gymnasium. That would have to be done after the 
election, of course,’ 
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| And how do you propose that I should aid my husband?” 
asked Lady Sylvia. Balfour, who was listening in silent 
amusement, could not understand why she grew more and 
more chill in her demeanour. 

‘“QOh,”’ said Mr. Bolitho, with a shrewd smile, ‘‘you will 
have to conciliate Mrs. Chorley, who is much the more terrible 
person of the two. Iam afraid, Lady Sylvia, you don’t know 
much about politics.’ 

“‘ No,” said Lady Sylvia, coldly. 

“Of course not—not to be expected. She won't be hard 
in her catechising. But there are one or two points she 
is rather fierce about. You will have to let the English 
Church go.” 

“To let the English Church go?’’ said Lady Sylvia, 
doubtfully. 

‘‘T mean as a political institution.” 

“But it is not a political institution,’ said Lady Sylvia, 
firmly. | 

“T mean as a political question, then,” said Mr. Bolitho, 
blandly. ‘ Pray don’t imagine that I am in favour of dis- 
establishment, Lady Sylvia. It is not my business to have 
any opinions. I dare not belong either to the Reform or to 
the Carlton. I was merely pointing out that if Mrs. Chorley 
speaks about disestablishment, it would not be worth your 
while to express any decided view, supposing you were not 
inclined to agree with her. That is all. You sce, Mrs. 
Chorley is the daughter of the great Quakeress, Mrs. Dew— 
of course you have heard of her ?}——” 

‘‘No, I have not,” said Lady Sylvia. 

‘Dear me! Before your time, I suppose, But she was a 
delightful old woman—the dearest little old lady! How 
well I remember her! She used to live in Bloomsbury 
Square, and sho had supper parties every Tuesday and Friday 
evenings ; it is five-andthirty years ago since 1 went to those 
parties. Mrs. Dew was a widow, you know, and she pre- 
sided at the table; and when supper was over she used to 
get up and propose a series of toasts in the most delightful 
prim and precise manner. She was a great politician, you 
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must understand. And many men used to come there of an 
evening who became very celebrated persons afterwards. 
Dear me, it’s a long time since then! But I shall never for- 
get the little woman standing up with a glass of toast-and- 
water in her hand—she did not drink wine—and giving the 
health of some distinguished guest, or begging them to drink 
to the success of a Bill before the House; and we always 
drank her health before we left, and she used to give us 
such a pretty little old-fashioned curtsey. Mrs. Chorley,” 
added Mr. Bolitho, with a grim smile, “is not quite such 
another.”’ 

“But do you mean,” said Lady Sylvia, with some pre- 
cision, “that because Mrs. Chorley is the daughter of a 
Quakeress, I am to pretend to wish for the destruction of the 
Church of England—my own Church ?”’ 

‘‘My dear Lady Sylvia!” cried Mr. Bolitho, with a sort 
of paternal famiharity, “you must not put it in that way.” 

But here Balfour interposed, for he perceived that she was 
becoming a trifle warm ; and a young husband is anxious that 
his wife should acqujt herself well before his friends. 

‘Look here, Sylvia,” he said, good-humouredly. “TI sup- 
pose neither you nor I have any very keen personal interest- 
in that question. No doubt the Church of England will be 
disestablished in time, and before that time comes it will be 
well to prepare for the change, so that it may be effected 
with as little harm and as little harshness as possible. But 
the severance of the connection between Church and State 
has nothing to do with the destruction of the Church; it isa 
political question ; and if Mrs. Chorley or anybody else is so 
constituted as to take a frantic interest in such a thing, why 
should any other person goad her by contradiction? The 
opinions of Mrs. Chorley won’t shift the axis of the earth.” 

“You mistake me altogether, Hugh,” said Lady Sylvia. 
“T have not the slightest intention of entering into any 
discussion on any topic whatsoever with Mrs. “horley.”’ 

Of course not. She already regarded Mrs. Chorley, and 
all her views and opinions, no matter what they were, with a 
sovereign contempt. For was it not this unholy alliance into 
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which her husband seemed inclined to enter, that was the 
cause of his speaking in a slighting, indifferent manner about 
subjects which ought to have been of supreme importance to 
him? And the cheerful and friendly face of Mr. Bolitho 
pleased her no longer. 

“ Are we going on to Mainz then?” she asked of her 
husband. 

“T think we might as well,” said he. ‘There can be no 
harm in seeing this potentate, at all events. And we can go 
up the Moselle another time.” 

So he abandoned, at a moment’s notice, that voyage up the 
beautiful river to which she had been looking forward for 
many a day, merely that he should go on to see whether he 
could bribe a solicitor into betraying a constituency. She 
knew that her noble husband could never have done this but 
under the malign influence of this godless old man, whose 
only notion of the British Constitution was that it offered him 
the means of earning a discreditable livelihood. And she, 
too, was to take her part in the conspiracy. 

“You know, Lady Sylvia,” said Mr. Bolitho, with a 
pleasant smile, “there is one thing will conciliate Mrs, 
Chorley more than your agreeing with her about politics ; and 
that is the fact that you are your father’s daughter.” 

She did not quite understand at first. Then it dawned 
upon her that they hoped to bring Mrs. Chorley into a 
friendly mood by introducing that political termagant to the 
daughter of an earl. Lady Sylvia, who had retired into her 
guide-book, and would listen no more to their jargon of 
politics, resolved that that introduction would be of such a 
nature as Mrs. Chorley had never experienced before in the 


whole course of her miserable, despicable, and ignominious 
life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TIE CONSPIRATORS. 


It was late when they arrived at Mainz, and there was some 
little delay about getting supper ready, because, a quarter of 
an hour after it was ordered, they heard the squealing of a 
young cock outside, that being the animal destined for their 
repast. Moreover, when the fowl appeared, he turned out 
to be a tough little beast, only half cooked; so they sent him 
away, and had something else. For convenience’ sake they 
supped in the great, gaunt, empty Speise-saal. It was about 
ten o'clock when they went up to the sitting-room on the 
first floor which they had reserved. 

There was thus plenty of time for Lady Sylvia to have got 
over the first fierce feeling of wrath against Mr. and Mrs, 
Chorley, which had been begotten by the cynicism of Mr. 
Bolitho and the indifference of her husband. Surely thoso 
large and tender blue-grey eyes—which her husband now 
thought had more than ever of the beautiful liquid lustre that 
had charmed him in the days of her sweet maidenhood—were 
never meant as the haunt of an incontrollable rage? And 
indeed when Mr. and Mrs. Chorley, who had been wandering 
about the town on foot, were brought up to the apartment at 
that late hour of the night by Mr. Bolitho, and introduced to 
Mr. and Lady Sylvia Balfour, there was nothing hideous or 
repellant about the political Gorgon, nothing calculated to 
awaken dismay or disgust. On the contrary, Mrs. Chorley, 
who was a tall, motherly-looking woman, with a fregh- 
coloured face, grey hair, thin and decided lips, and blue eyes 
that stared at one over her silver spectacles, was more than 
friendly with the young girl. She was almost obsequious. 
She was sure Lady Sylvia must be so tired; would not Lady 
Sylvia have a cup of tea now ? she would be so pleased if she 
could do anything for Lady Sylvia. Lady Sylvia sat proud 
and cold. She did not like to be fawned upon. She was 
listening, in indignant silence, for the first efforts of her 
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husband and Mr. Bolitho to cajole this mercenary solicitor 
into betraying an English constituency. 

One thing she might have been sure of—that her husband 
would not be guilty of any tricks of flattery or hypocrisy to 
gain hisend. His faults lay all the other way—in a blunt- 
ness and directness that took too small account of the 
sensitiveness of other people. And on this evening he was in 
very good spirits, and at once attacked Mr, Eugenius Ohorley 
with a sort of gay and friendly audacity. Now Mr. Chorley 
was @ little, dapper, horsey-looking man, with shrewd, small 
eyes, a face wrinkled and red as a French rennet, accurately 
clipped whiskers, and a somewhat gorgeous necktie with a 
horse-shoe in emeralds in it. He was shrewd, quick, and 
clever ; but he was also very respectable and formal ; and he 
disliked and distrusted jokes. When Balfour gaily asked 
him what price Englebury put upon itself, he only stared. 

“My friend Bolitho,” continued Balfour, with a careless 
smile, ‘tells me you've got some land there, Mr. Chorley, of 
no particular use to you. If I were to buy that, and turn it 
into a public garden, wouldn’t the inhabitants of Englebury 
be vastly grateful to me?”’ 

Here Mr. Bolitho struck in, very red in the face. 

‘Of course you understand, Chorley, that is mere nonsense 
—we were having a joke about it on the steamer. But 
really now, you know, we may have a General Election in 
October; and Mr. Balfour is naturally anxious to fix on 
some borough where he may have a reasonable chance, as 
Ballinascroon is sure to bid him good-bye; and I have heard 
rumours that old Harnden was likely to retire. You, as the 
most important man in the borough, would naturally have 
great influence in selecting a candidate.” 

It was a broad hint—a much franker exposition of the 
situation than Mr. Bolitho at all liked; but then the reckless 
audacity of this young man had compromised him. 

‘“T see,” said the small, pink-faced solicitor, with his hands 
clasping his knee; and then he added gravely—indeed, 
solemnly—‘“‘ You are doubtless aware, Mr. Balfour, that your 
expressed intention of giving the inhabitants a public garden 
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would become a serious matter for you in the event of there 
being a petition ? ”’ 

“Qh,” said Balfour, with a laugh, ‘I sha’n’t express any 
intention! You would never think of repeating a private 
chat we had one evening by the Rhine. The people of Engle- 
bury would know nothing about it till long after the election 
—it would only be a reward for their virtuous conduct in 
returning so admirable a representative as myself.” 

Mr. Chorley did not like this fashion of treating so serious 
a matter; in the conduct of the public affairs of Englebury 
he was accustomed to much recondite diplomacy, caucus 
meetings, private influence, and a befitting gravity. 

‘‘There is a number of our people,’ said he cautiously, 
“ dissatisfied with Mr. ’Arnden.” 

‘‘ Parliament really wants some fresh blood in it,” urged Mr. 
Bolitho, who would have been glad to see a General Election 
every three months ; for his Parliamentary agency was not at 
all confined to looking after the passage of private Bills. 

“ And his connection with Macleary has done him harm,” 
Mr. Chorley again admitted. 

“Oh, that fellow!” cried Balfour. ‘‘ Well, I don’t think a 
man is responsible for the sins of his brother-in-law ; and old 
Harnden is an honest and straightforward old fellow. But 
Macleary ! I know for a fact that he received £120 in hard 
cash for talking out a Bill on a Wednesday near the end of 
this very Session; let him charge me with libel, and I will 
prove it. Thank goodness, I am free in that respect, Jam 
not hampered by having a blackguard for a_brother-in- 
law : 

He stopped suddenly; and Lady Sylvia, looking up, was 
surprised by the expression of his face, in which a temporary 
embarrassment was blended with a certain angry frown. He 
hurried on to say something else; she sate and wondered, 
What could he mean by this allusion to a brother-in-law ? 
He had no brother-in-law at all. She was recalled from these 
bewildered guesses by the assiduous attentions of Mrs. 
Chorley, who was telling Lady Sylvia about all the beautiful 
places which she must visit, although Lady Sylvia treated 
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these attentions with but scant courtesy, and scemed much 
more deeply interested in this electioneering plot. 

For it was as a plot that she distinctly regarded this 
proposal ; and she was certain that her husband would never 
have been drawn into it but for the evil influence of this 
worldling, this wily serpent, this jester. And what was this 
that they were saying now !—that Englebury had no politics 
at all; that it was all a matter of personal preference ; that 
the dissenters in that remote and rustic Paradise had not even 
thought of raising the cry of disestablishment; and that 
Balfour, if he resolved to contest the seat, would have a fair 
chance of success. Balfour had grown a trifle more serious, 
and was making inquiries. It appeared that Mr. Chorley was 
not much moved by political questions; his wife was a 
dissenter, but he was not. Very probably Mr. Harnden 
would resign. And the only probable rival whom Balfour 
would in that case encounter was a certain Reginald Key, 
who was a native of the place, and had once represented a 
neighbouring borough. 

‘‘Confound that fellow,”’ said Mr. Bolitho; ‘is he back in 
England again? It does not matter which party is in power, 
they can’t get him killed. They’ve sent him, time after time, 
to places that invalid every Englishman in a couple of years; 
and the worse the place is the better he thrives—comes back 
smiling, and threatens to get into Parlinment again if they 
don't give him a better appointment. What a nuisance he 
used to be inthe House! But certainly tho feeblest thing I 
ever knew done by a Liberal Government was their sending 
him out to the Gold Coast—as if twenty Gold Consts could 
kill that fellow! Don’t you be afraid of him, Balfour. The 
Government will get him out of the way somehow. If they 
can’t kill him, they will at least pack him out of England. 
So you think, Chorley, that our friend here has a chance?” 

Mr. Chorley looked at his wife; so far the oracle had not 
spoken. She instantly answered that mute appeal. 

‘‘T should say a very good chance,” she observed, with a 
friendly smile, ‘‘a very excellent chance, and I am perhaps in 
a better position to sound the opinions of our people than my 
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husband is, for of course he has a great deal of business on 
his hands. No doubt, it would be a great advantage if you 
had a house in the neighbourhood. And I am sure Lady 
Sylvia would soon become very popular—if I may say so, I 
am sure she would become the popular candidate.” 

Surely all things were going well. Had this important ally 
been secured, and not a word said about disestablishment 1! 
It was Lady Sylvia who now spoke. 

“IT must beg you,” said the girl, speaking in clear tones, 
with her face perhaps a trifle more proud and pale than usual, 
“I must beg you to leave me out of your scheme. I must 
say it seems to me a singular one. You meet us, who are 
strangers to you, by accident in a foreign country; and with- 
out consulting the gentleman who is at present your member, 
and without consulting any of the persons in the town, and 
without asking a word about my husband’s opinions or 
qualifications, you practically invite him to represent the 
constituency in Parliament. All that happens in an hour. 
Well, it is very kind of you; but it seems to me strange. 
Perhaps I ought not to ask why you should be so kind. 
There has been a talk about presenting a public green to the 
people ; but I cannot suppose you could be influenced by so 
paltry a bribe. In any case, will you be so good as to leave 
me, at least, out of the scheme ?’’ 

All this was said very quietly; and it was with a sweet 
courtesy that she rosa, and bowed to them, and left the room ; 
but when she had gone they looked as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen in the midst of them. Balfour broke the silence; he 
was as surprised as the others, but he was far more deeply 
vexed, 

“That shows the folly,”’ said he, with an angry look on his 
face, ‘‘of allowing women to mix themselves up in politics—I 
mean unmarried women—I mean young women, of no ex- 
perience, who take everything au grand sérieux. Iam sure, 
Mrs. Chorley, you will allow me to apologise for my wife’s 
conduct ; she herself will be sorry enough, when she has time 
to reflect.” 

“Pray don’t say another word, Mr, Balfour,”” Mrs. Chorley 
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replied; but all the bright friendliness had gone from her 
face, and she spoke coldly. *“‘ I have no doubt Lady Sylvia is 
a little tired by travelling—and impatient; and indeed my 
husband and myself ought not to have intruded ourselves 
upon her at so late an hour. I have no doubt it is eleven 
o’clock, Eugenius ?”’ 

Her husband rose; and they left together. Then Mr. 
Bolitho put his hands into his pockets, and stretched out his 
legs. 

‘<The fat’s in the fire,”’ said he. 

For.a second Balfour felt inclined to pick a fierce quarrel 
with this man. Was it not he who had led him into this 
predicament ; and what did he care for all the constituencies, 
and solicitors, and agents that ever were seen as compared 
with this desperate business that had arisen between him and 
his young wife ? 

But he controlled himself. He would not even show that 
he was vexed. 

‘Women don’t take a joke,’’ said he, lightly. ‘“‘ Besides, 
she knows little about actual life. It is all theory with her ; 
and she has high notions about what people should be and do. 
It was a mistake to let her know anything about election 
affairs.” 

‘‘T thought she was deeply interested,” said Mr. Bolitho. 
‘‘However, I hope no harm is done. You will see old 
Chorley to-morrow before they leave—he is a decent sort of 
fellow—he won’t bear a grudge. And from what he says, it 
appears clear to me that Harnden does really mean to resign ; 
and Chorley could pull you through if he likes—his wife being 
favourable, that is. Only, no more at present about the 
buying of that land of his: I am afraid he felt that.” 

Bolitho then went; and Balfour was left alone. He began 
pacing up and down the room, biting the end of a cigar which 
he did not light. He could not understand the origin of this 
outburst. He had never suspected that placid, timid, sensi- 
tive girl of having such a temper. Where had she got the 
courage, too, that enabled her to speak with such clear decision ? 
He began to wonder whether he had ever really discovered 
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what the character of this girl‘was, during those quiet rambles 
in the bygone times. 

He went into her room and found her seated in an easy- 
chair, reading by the light of a solitary candle. She put the 
book aside when he entered. He flattered himself that he 
could deal with this matter in a gentle and friendly fashion : 
he would not have a quarrel in their honeymoon. 

‘“‘ Sylvia,” said he, in a kindly way, “I think you have 
successfully put your foot in it this time.” 

She did not answer. 

‘‘ What made you insult those people so?” 

“‘T hope I did not insult them,” she said. 

“Well,” he said, with a laugh, “it was getting close to it. 
I must say, you might have shown a little more consideration 
to friends of mine ‘ 

“T did not regard them as friends of yours; I should be 
sorry to do that.” 

“They were at all events human beings ; they were not 
black-beetles. And I think you might have considered my 
interest a little bit, and have remained silent, even if you had 
conjured up some imaginary cause of offence a 

‘‘ How could I remain silent ?’’ she suddenly said with 
vehemence. ‘I was ashamed to see you in the society of such 
people ; I was ashamed to see you listening to them ; and I 
was determined that I, for one, would not be drawn into 
their unblushing conspiracy. Is it true, Hugh, that you 
mean to bribe that man? Does he really mean to accept that 
payment for betraying his trust ?” 

‘““My dear child,” said he, impatiently, ‘‘ you don’t under- 
stand such things. The world is the world, and not the 
paradise of a school-girl’s essay. I can assure you that if I 
were to buy that bit of land from Chorley—and so far it has 
only been spoken of as a joke—that would be a very innocent 
transaction as things go; and there could be no bribing of the 
constituency, for they would not know of the public green till 
afterwards. Bribery? There was more bribery in giving 
Mrs. Chorley the honour of making your acquaintance je 

“IT know that,’’ said the girl, with flushed cheeks. “I 
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gathered that from the remarks of your friend, Mr. Bolitho. 
And I was resolved that I, at least, would keep out of any 
such scheme.”’ 

“Your superior virtue,” said Balfour, in a matter-of-fact 
way, ‘has asserted itself most unmistakably. I shall not be 
surprised to find that you have killed off the best chance I 
could have had of getting into the next Parliament.” 

‘‘T should be sorry to see you get into any Parliament by 
such means,” she said; for her whole soul was in revolt 
against this infamous proposal, 

‘Well, at all events,” said he, ‘“‘ you must leave me to be 
the best judge of such matters, as far as my own conduct is 
concerned.”’ 

‘Oh, I will not interfere,’’ she said, with a business-like 
air, though her heart was throb>ing cruelly. ‘On the con- 
trary, if you wish to get back soon, in order to look after 
this borough, I will go whenever you please. There will be 
plenty for me to do at The Lilacs while you are in London.’’ 

‘Do you mean,” said he, regarding her with astonishment, 
‘‘when we return to England—do you mean that you will go 
down to Surrey and that I should remain in Piccadilly?” 

There was a voico crying in her heart, ‘“‘ O my husband—my 
husband /” but she would pay no heed to it. Her face had 
cot pale again, and she spoke calmly. 

‘Tf that were convenient to you. I should not wish to be 
in the way if you were entertaining your friends—I mean the 
friends who might be of use to you at Englebury. I should 
be sorry to interfere in any way with your chances of get- 
ting the seat, if you consider it right and honourable that 
you should try.” 

He paused for « moment, and thou he said, sadly enough 
—* Very well.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE HOME-COMING. 


Or course they did not quarrel. We live in the nineteenth 
century. ‘Tolerance of opinion exists in the domestic circle 
as well as elsewhere; and no reasonable man would like his 
wife to be that vague and colourless reproduction of her hus- 
band which Lady Sylvia, all unknown to Balfour, had striven 
to be. She ought to have her own convictions; she ought to 
know how to govern her own conduct ; nay, more, he would 
allow her to do as she pleased. There was but one condition 
attached. ‘You shall have your own way in everything,” 
said the man in the story to his wife; ‘but you can't 
expect to have my way too.” Lady Sylvia was welcome to 
act as she pleased ; but then he reserved the same liberty for 
himself. 

This decision he came to without any bitterness of feeling. 
He was quite anxious to make all possible excuses for her. 
Doubtless she preferred Surrey to Piccadilly. It is true he 
had looked forward to her being a valuable helpmeet to him 
in his political life ; but it was perhaps expecting too much of 
her that she should at once interest herself in the common- 
place incidents of an election. He would be well content 
if this beautiful, tender-eyed creature, whose excessive sensi- 
tiveness of conscience was, after all, only the result of her 
ignorance of the world, were to wait for him in that sylvan 
retreat, ready to receive him and cheer him with the sweet 
solicitude of her loving ways. And in the meantime, he would 
try to make their companionship as pleasant as possible ; he 
would try to make this journey one to be remembered with 
pride and gratitude. If there were one or two subjects which 
they avoided in conversation, what of that ? 

And as soon as Lady Sylvia heard that the Chorleys and Mr. 
Bolitho had left Mainz she became more tender and affection- 
ate than ever towards her husband; and would do anything 
to meet his wishes. Learning that certain of his political 
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friends were at the moment at Luzern, she offered to go thither 
at once, so that he might have something to interest him apart 
from the monotony of a wedding-trip; and although, of 
course, he did not accept the offer, he recognised her intention, 
and was grateful to her. Was it not enough occupation for 
him to watch the effect on this ingenuous mind of the new 
wonders that she saw—as they went on to Schaffhausen, and 
the Tyrol, and Verona, and Venice ? 

In their hotel at Venice, Balfour ran against a certain 
Captain Courtenay, with whom he had a slight acquaintance, 
They had a chat in the evening in the smoking-room. 

‘Seen Major Blythe lately?’’ said Balfour, among other 
things. 

‘‘ No,” answered the other, somewhat coldly. 

‘You don’t know, I suppose,’’ asked Balfour, quite un- 
concernedly, ‘“‘ how that business at the C—— Club came 
off 2” 

The young man with the fair moustache eyed him narrowly. 
It is not a safe thing to tell a man evil things of his relatives, 
unless you know how they stand with regard to each other. 

‘‘Yes, I do know—eh—an unfortunate business—very. 
Fact is, Blythe wouldn't explain. I suppose there was some 
delay about the posting of that letter ; and—and—lI have no 
doubt that he would have paid the money next day if he had 
not been bullied about it. You see, a man does not like to be 
challenged in that way, supposing he has made a trifling 
mistake ie 

“Yes,’’ said Balfour, nodding his head in acquiescence, 
‘but how was it settled 1?” 

‘Well,’ said the other, with some embarrassment, “the 
fact is—well, the committee—don’t you know?—had to 
enforce the rules—and he wouldn’t explain—and, in fact, he 
got a hint to resign v 

“Which he took, of course.” 

‘“ T believe so.” 

Balfour said nothing further ; but in his mind he coupled a 
remark or two with the name of Major the Honourable Stephen 
Blythe which that gentleman would have been startled to hear. 
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Then he went up stairs to the sitting-room, and found Lady 
Sylvia at the open casement, looking out on the clear, blue- 
green Jambent twilight. 

‘‘ Well, good-wife,” said he, gaily, “are you beginning to 
think of trudging home now? We ought to see a little of 
The Lilacs before all the leaves are gone, And there won't 
be much to keep me in London now, I fancy ; they are getting 
more and more certain that the Government won’t bring on 
the dissolution before the new year.’’ 

She rose, and put a hand on each of his shoulders, and 
looked up into his face with grateful and loving eyes. 

‘That is so kind of you, Hugh. It will be so pleasant for 
us to get to know what home really is—after all these 
hotels! And you will be in time for the pheasants; I know 
several people will be so glad to have you.” 

Of course the merest stranger would be delighted to have 
so distinguished a person as Mr. Balfour come and shoot his 
pheasants for him ; failing that, would she not herself, like a 
loyal and dutiful wife, go to her few acquaintances down 
there and represent to them the great honour they might 
have of entertaining her husband ? 

“‘T see there is to be a demonstration on the part of the 
agricultural labourers,” said he, ‘‘down in Somersetshire. I 
should like to see that—I should like to have a talk with 
some of their leaders, But I am afraid we could not get 
back in time.”’ 

“My darling,” she protested, seriously, “I can start at 
five minutes’ notice. We can go to-night, if you wish !” 

“Oh no, it isn’t worth while,” said he, absently. And 
then he continued : “I’m afraid your friends, the clergymen, 
are making a mistake as regards that question. I don’t know 
who these leaders are; I should like to know more precisely 
their character and aims; but it will do no good to call them 
agitators, and suggest that they should be ducked in horse- 
ponds——” 

“‘ Tt is infamous!” said Lady Sylvia. She knew nothing 
whatever about it. But she would have believed her husband 
if he had told her that St. Mark’s was made of green cheese. 
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**T mean that it is unwise,” said he without any enthu- 
siasm. “Christ meant His Church to be the Church of the 
poor. The rich man has a bad time of it in the Gospels, 
And you may depend on it that if you produce among the 
poorer classes the feeling that the Church of England is on 
the side of the rich—is the natural ally of the squires, land- 
lords, and other employers—you are driving them into the 
hands of the dissenters, and hastening on disestablishment.” 

‘‘And serve them right, too,” said she, boldly, “if they 
“betray their trust. When the Church ceases to be of the 
nation, let it cease to be the National Church ! ” 

This was a pretty speech, How many weeks before was it 
that Lady Sylvia was vowing to uphold her beloved Church 
against all comers, but more especially against a certain 
malignant iconoclast of the name of Mrs. Chorley? And now 
she was not only ready to assume that one or two random and 
incautious speeches represented the opinion of the whole of 
the clergymen of England, but she was also ready to have 
the connection between Church and State severed in order to 
punish those recusants. 

‘“‘T am not sure,” said Balfour, apparently taking no notice 
of this sudden recantation, ‘‘that something of that feeling 
has not been produced already. The working man of the 
towns jeers at tho parson. The agricultural labourer distrusts 
him; and will grow to hate him if he takes the landlord’s 
sida in this matter. Now, why does not the Archbishop of 
Canterbury seize the occasion? Why does he not come 
forward and say: ‘Hold a bit, my friends. Your claims 
may be just; or they may be exorbitant: that is a matter 
for careful inquiry; and you must let your landlords be 
heard on the other side. But, whatever happens, don’t run 
away with the notion that the Church has no sympathy with 
you; that the Church is the ally of your landlord ; that it is 
the interest of your parson to keep you poor, ill-fed, ill- 
lodged, and ignorant. On the contrary, who knows so much 
about your circumstances? Who more fitting to become 
the mediator between you and your landlord? You may 
prefer to have leaders from your own ranks to fight your 
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battles for you; but don’t imagine that the parson looks on 
unconcerned, and above all don’t expect to tind him in league 
with your opponents.’ Some mischief could be avoided that 
way, I think.” 

‘‘ Hugh,” said she, with a sudden burst of enthusiasm, ‘I 
will go down to Somersetshire with you.” 

‘And get up on a chair and address a crowd,” said he, 
with asmile. ‘I don’t think they would understand your 
speech, many of them.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said she, “‘ perhaps I shall be better employed in 
making The Lilacs look very pretty for your return. And I 
shall have those slippers made up for you by that time. And, 
oh, Hugh—I wanted to ask you—don’t you think we should 
have those cane rocking-chairs taken away from the smoking- 
room, now the colder evenings are coming in, and morocco 
easy-chairs put in their stead ?” 

“Tam sure whatever you do will be right,”’ said he. 

“ And papa will be back from Scotland then,” said she. 
‘‘ And he writes me that my uncle and his family are going 
down for a few days; and it will be so pleasant to have a 
little party to meet us at the station ‘3 

The expression of his face changed suddenly. 

“Did you say your uncle?” said he, with a cold stare. 

‘‘ Yes,” said she, with innocent cheerfulness; ‘it will be 
quite pleasant to have some friends to welcome us, after our 
long stay among strangers. And I know papa will want us 
to go straight to the Hall, and dine there; and it will be so 
nice to see the dear old place—will it not ?” 

‘No doubt,” said he; and then he added, ‘Sylvia, if any 
invitation of that sort reaches you, you may accept for 
yourself, if you wish, but please leave me out of it.”’ 

She looked up, and perceived the singular alteration in his 
look ; he had become cold, reserved, firm. 

‘What do you mean, Hugh ?”’ she cried. 

“Only this,” said he, speaking distinctly. “I prefer uot 
to dine at Willowby Hall, if your uncle is there. I do not 
wish to meet him.”’ 

‘‘ Why?” she said in ainazement. 
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“Tam not a talebearer,” he answered. “It is enough for 
me that he is not the sort of person with whom I wish io sit 
down at table. More than that—but I am only expressing 
an opinion, mind; I don’t wish to control your conduct—I 
think it might be better if you were to allow your acquaintance 
with your uncle’s family quietly to drop.” 

“Do you mean,” said she with the pale face becoming 
slightly flushed, “that I am to resolve not to see those 
relatives of mine any more—without having a word of reason 
for it?” 

‘I wished to spare you needless pain,” said he in quite a 
gentle way. ‘If you want to know, I will tell you. To 
begin with, I don’t think your uncle’s dealings in regard to 
money matters are characterised by that precision—that— 
that scrupulous accuracy - 

“T understand,” she said quickly, and the colour in her 
face deepened. ‘ But I did not expect you, of all men in the 
world, to reproach any one for his poverty. I did not expect 
that. My uncle is poor, I know——” 

‘‘Pardon me, Sylvia, I never made your uncle’s lack of 
money a charge against him: I referred to a sort of careless- 
ness—forgetfulness, let us say—as regards other people's 
money. However, let that pass. The next thing is more 
serious. As I understand, your uncle has been involved in 
some awkward business—arising from whist-playing—at the 
C Club; and I hear this evening that he has resigned in 
consequence.” 

“Who told you that?’’ 

“Captain Courtenay.” 

“The gentleman who is staying in this hotel ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Have you anything else to say against my uncle?”’ she 
demanded. 

‘‘T think I have said enough; I would rather have said 
nothing at all.”’ 

“And you ask me,” she said, with some indignation in 
her voice, ‘‘to cut myself adrift from my relatives because 
you have listened to some story told by a stranger in a coffee- 
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room. What do I know about Captain Courtenay? How 
can he tell what explanation my uncle may have of his having 
resigned that club? I must say, Hugh, your request is a 
most extraordinary one.”’ ; 

‘Now, now, Sylvia,” he said, good-naturedly, “ you know 
I made no request; I do not wish to interfere in the 
slightest way with your liberty of action. It is true that 
I don’t think your uncle and his family are fit people for 
you to associate with ; but you must act as you think best. 
I, for one, don’t choose to be thrown into their society.” 

Now Lady Sylvia had never had any great affection for her 
aunt, and she was not likely to hold her cousin Honoria in 
dear remembrance; but after all her relatives were her rela- 
tives, and she became indignant that they should be spoken of 
in this way. 

“Why did you make no objection before?- Why did you 
go and dine at their house ?”’ 

He laughed. 

“‘ It suited my purpose to go,’’ said he, “ for I expected to 
spend a pleasant evening with you.” 

‘‘- You saw nothing wrong in my visiting them then.” 

‘‘Then I had no right to offer you advice.” 

‘‘ And now that you have,’’ said she, with a proud and 
hurt manner, ‘“‘what advice do I get? Iam not to see my 
own relations. They are not proper persons. But I suppose 
the Chorleys are: is that the sort of society you wish me to 
cultivate? At all events,’’ she added, bitterly, ‘‘my relatives 
happen to have an / or two in their possession.”’ 

“Sylvia,” said he, going over and patting her on the 
shoulder, “ you are offended—without cause. You can sco 
as much of your uncle’s family as you please. I had no idea 
you were so passionately attached to them.” 

That ended the affair for the moment; but during the next 
few days, as they travelled by easy stages homewards, an 
ominous silence prevailed as to their plans and movements 
subsequent to their reaching England. At Dover she found 
a telegram awaiting her at the hotel; without a word she put 
it before her husband. It was from Lord Willowby, asking 
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his daughter by what train she and her husband would arrive, 
so that the carriage might be waiting for them. 

‘“‘What shall I say?’’ she asked at length. 

“Well,” said he, slowly, “if you are anxious to see your 
relatives, and to spend some time with them, telegraph that 
you will be by the train that leaves Victoria at 5.15. I 
will take you down to The Lilacs; but I must leave you 
there. It will suit me better to spend a few days in town at 
present.”’ 

Her face grew very pale. 

“I don’t think,’ she said, “I need trouble you to go 
down with me. I can get to Victoria by myself. 5.15 I 
think you said ?”’ 

She rang for a blank telegraph form. 

“What are you going to dot” said Balfour, struck by 
something peculiar in her manner. 

“‘T am going to telegraph to papa to meet me at the station 
as I shall be alone.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,’’ said he, gently but 
firmly. ‘You may associate with what people you please— 
and welcome; only there must be no public scandal as regards 
the relations between you and me. Either you will go on 
with me to Piccadilly, and remain there ; or I go down with 
you to The Lilacs, and leave you to go over to the Hall if you 
wish to do so.’’ 

She telegraphed to her father that they had postponed their 
return to The Lilacs, and would remain in town for the 
present. She bought a shilling novel at the station, and 
silently and assiduously cried behind it the greater part of 
the journey up to town. Arrived in London, the poor martyr 
suffered herself to be dragged away to that lonely house in 
Piceadilly. It was a sorrowful home-coming. 

Then the cup of her sorrows was not yet full. With an 
inhuman cruelty her husband (having had his own ends served) 
sought to make light of the whole matter. All that evening 
he tried to tease her into a smile of reconciliation ; but her 
wrongs lay too heavily upon her. He had even the brutality 
to ask her whether she could invite the Chorleys to dine with 
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them on the following Friday; and whether they had not 
better get a new dessert-service for the occasion. He«did 
well, she thought, to mention the Chorleys. These were the 
people he considered it fit that she should meet: her own 
relatives he would debar. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TIE SOLITUDES OF SURREY. 


PARLIAMENT was not dissolved that autumn, and there was no 
need that Englebury and its twin electors, Mr. and Mrs, 
Chorley, should interfere with the happiness of Mr. and Lady 
Sylvia Balfour. Both the young people, indeed, would have 
scouted the notion that any fifteen dozen of Chorleys could 
have possessed that power. Surely it was possible for them 
to construct a sufficiently pleasant modus vivendi, even if they 
held somewhat different views about political matters. 

But long before the crisis of a General Election occurred, 
Hugh Balfour had managed to think out very seriously 
several questions regarding the relations between himself and 
his young wife. He was determined that he would be largely 
generous and considerate to her. When he saw how tenderly 
devoted to him she was, when he got to know more of those 
clear perceptions of duty, and obedience, and unhesitating 
unselfishness that governed her conduct, when he saw how 
that sweetness and strange sincerity of manner of hers 
charmed every one who was introduced to her, surely he had 
every reason to be generously considerate. It is true that he 
had dreamed some sentimental dream of a helpmeet who 
would be constantly at his side in the rough work of the 
world; but was not that his own folly? It was a pretty 
notion, doubtless, but look at the actual facts. Was it 
desirable that this tenderly-nurtured, sensitive girl should 
plunge into the animosities and anxieties of political life? 
Her first slight acquaintance, for example, with the ways of 
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a borough election had only shocked and pained her; nay, 
more, it had very nearly produced a quarrel between him and 
her. This kind of risk was quite unnecessary. He laughed 
at the notion of her being an enthusiast for or against the 
Birmingham League. How could she be deeply interested in 
the removal of Shrewsbury School, or in Lord Kimberley’s 
relations with the Pacific Railway, or in the expedition of the 
Dutch against Acheen? Would he gain any more knowledge 
of the working of the London vestries, supposing he dragged 
her dainty little feet through the hideous slums of the, great 
city? At this moment he was going off for a riding-excursion, 
after the manner of Cobbett, through Somersetshire, He 
wanted to find out for himself—for this man was no great 
enthusiast in politics, but had, on the other hand, a patient 
desire to satisfy himself as to facts—what were the actual 
conditions and aspirations of agricultural life there, and he 
wanted to find out, too, what would be the chances of a 
scheme of sanitary reform for the rural districts, Now of 
what possible good could Lady Sylvia be in inspecting pig- 
geries? The thing was absurd. No, no. Her place was in 
the roomy phaeton he had brought down from town for her, 
behind the two beautiful black horses which she drove with 
admirable nerve and skill. Sho formed part of a pretty 
picture as we used to see her in these moist and blustering 
November days. Black clouds behind the yellow elms; the 
gusty south wind whirling the ruddy leaves from the branches ; 
a wild glare of light shining along the wet road until it 
gleamed like a canal of brilliant silver; and in the midst of 
this dazzling radiance the small figure perched high on the 
phaeton, clad all in furs, a scarlet feather in her hat, and the 
sweetest of smiles for known passers-by on the fresh young 
face. Was it any wonder that he left her to her familiar 
Surrey lanes, and to the amusement of ordering her small 
household of The Lilacs, and to the snugness of her father’s 
library in the evening, he going off by himself to that hum- 
drum business of prying about Somersetshire villages % 

He was away for about ten days in Somersetshire. Then 
he wrote to her that he would return to London by way of 
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Englebury; and she was not to expect him very soon, for he 
might be detained in London by a lot of business. It would 
not be worth her while to come up. His time would be fully 
occupied ; and she was much better down in Surrey, enjoying 
the fresh air and exercise of the country. 

He had not the slightest doubt that she was enjoying her- 
self. Since her marriage she had not at all lived the secluded 
life she had led at the Hall. Many a night there were more 
carriages rolling along the dark and muddy lanes towards 
The Lilacs than had driven up to the Hall in the previous 
month, Balfour was the most hospitable of men, now that he 
had some one to take direction of his dinncr-parties ; and as 
these parties -were necessarily and delightfully small, there 
was nothing for it but to have plenty of them. The neigh- 
bours were convinced there never had been a more fortunate 
match. Happiness shone on the face of the young house- 
mistress as she sat at the top of the table which had been 
florally decorated with her own hands. Her husband was 
quite openly proud of her—he took not the slightest pains to 
conceal the fact, as most young husbands laboriously and 
ineffectually do. And then the wonderful way in which he 
professed to be interested about those local matters which 
form—alas !|—the staple of tall at rural dinner-parties. You 
would have thought he had no care for anything beyond 
horses, dogs, and pheasants. He was grieved to hear that the 
parson’s wife would ngt countenance the next charity concert; 
but he was quite sure that Lady Sylvia would win her over. 
He hoped it was not true that old Somebody or other was to 
be sold out of Something Farm, after having occupied it for 
forty years; but feared it was too true that he had taken to 
drink. And one night, when he heard that a neighbouring 
master of harriers had intimated that he would cease to hunt 
if he were not guaranteed a sum of £2000 a year, Balfour 
declared that he would make up whatever deficit the sub- 
scription might show. He became popular in our neighbour- 
hood. He never talked about politics ; but gave good dinners 
instead, 

Indeed, there were one or two of us who could not quite 
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reconcile Mr, Balfour's previous history with his present 
conduct. You would have thought, to hear him speak, that 
his highest notion of human happiness was shooting rabbits 
on Willowby Heath, although, as every one knew, he was a 
very indifferent shot. Then the fashion in which he drove 
round with his wife, paying afternoon calls! Gentlemen who 
pay afternoon calls are ordinarily more amiable than busy ; 
and how this man, with all his eager ambitions and activities, 
could dawdle away the afternoon in a few dull drawing-rooms 
in the country, was a strange thing to some of us. Was he 
so proud of this young wife of his that he was never tired of 
showing her off? Or was it—seeing that by and by he would 
be away in the hurry and worry of an election, and perhaps 
locked up for six months in the close atmosphere of the 
House of Commons—was it that he wished Lady Sylvia to 
have as many friends as possible down in these rural solitudes, 
so as to lighten the time for her} 

At all events, she seemed to enjoy her married life suff- 
ciently well. This neighbourhood had always been her home. 
She was within easy driving or riding distance of the Hall, 
and could see that things were going straight there. She had 
many friends. When her husband left her for a week or two 
to her own devices, he had no doubt at all but that her time 
would be fully occupied, and that her life was passing as 
pleasantly as could be desired. 

When Lady Sylvia got that letter, saying he would return 
from Somersetshire by way of Englebury, and would remain 
a few days in London, she was sitting at one of the French 
windows of The Lilacs, looking out on a dismal December 
afternoon, the rain slowly drizzling down on the laurels and 
the wet gravel paths. She took it from the servant, and 
opened it with much composure. She had been schooling 
herself for some time back. 

She read the letter through with great calmness, and folded 
it again, and put it in her pocket. Then she thought she 
would go and get some needlework, for it was a melancholy 
business this staring out at the rain, But as she rose to pass 
through the room, the sensitive lips began to tremble strangely ; 
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and suddenly, with a passionate abandonment of despair and 
grief, she threw herself on a couch, and hid her face in the 
cushion, and burst into a long and bitter fit of crying. The 
proud, hurt soul could no longer contain itself. It was in 
vain that she had been training herself to play the part which 
he had seemingly allotted her. She saw her husband being 
removed further and further from her; his interests and 
occupations and hopes were becoming more and more a matter 
personal to himself ; their lives were divided, and the barrier 
was daily growing more hopelessly obvious and impassable. 
Was this, then, the end of those beautiful dreams of what 
marriage was to make their future life together? Was she 
already a widow, and forsaken ? 

Then this wild fit of despair and grief took another turn, 
and her heart grew hot with anger against those things that 
had come between her husband and herself. Once or twice, in 
her courtship days, she had entertained a passing feeling of 
resentment against the House of Commons, for that it took 
away from her so much of her husband’s thoughts ; but now 
a more vehement jealousy possessed her, and she regarded the 
whole business of public life as a conspiracy against domestic 
happiness. The Chorleys? No, not the Chorleys. These 
people were too contemptible to come between her husband 
and herself. But they were a part, and an ugly represen- 
tative part, of that vulgarising, distracting, hateful political 
life, which was nevertheless capable of drawing a man away 
from his wife and home, and filling his mind with gross cares 
and mean ambitions. The poor, spoilt, hurt child felt in her 
burning heart that the British Constitution had cruelly 
wronged her, She regarded with a bitter anger and jealousy 
the whole scheme of representative government, Was it not 
those electioneering people, and the stupid labourers of Somer- 
setshire, and the wretched newspapers that were writing about 
dozens of subjects they did not understand, who had robbed 
her of her husband ? 

A servant tapped at the door. She jumped up, and stood 
there calin and dignified, her back to the window, so that her 
face was scarcely visible in the shadow. The man only 
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wanted to put some coal on the fire. After he was gone 
Lady Sylvia dried her eyes, sat down once more at the 
window and began to consider—her lips a trifle more firmly 
put together than usual. 

After all there was a good deal of womanly judgment and 
decision about this girl in spite of all the fanciful notions and 
excess of sensitiveness that had sprung from her solitary 
musings. Wasit seemly that she should fret like a child over 
her own unhappiness? Her first duty was her duty as a 
wife. If her husband believed it to be better that he should 
fight his public life alone, she would do her best in the sphero 
to which she had been relegated, and make his home as 
pleasant for him as she could. Crying, because her husband 
went off by himself to Englebury? She grew ashamed of 
herself. She began to accuse herself, with some indignation. 
She was ready to say to herself that she was not fit to be 
anybody’s wife. 

Full of a new and eager virtue, she hastily rang the bell. 
The man did not fall down in a fit when she said she wanted 
the phaeton sent round as soon as possible, but he gently 
reminded her ladyship that it was raining, and perhaps the 
brougham But no; her ladyship would have the phaeton ; 
and at once. Then she went up stairs to get dressed ; and her 
maid produced all sorts of waterproofs. 

Why so much haste? Why the eager delight of her face? 
As she drove briskly along the wet lanes the rain-drops were 
running down her cheeks, but she looked as happy and com- 
fortable as if it had been a breezy day in June. The horses 
splashed the mud about; the wheels swished through the 
pools ; in the noise how could the man behind her hear his 
young mistress gaily humming to herself 





Should he upbraid 
Lil own that hell prevail ? 


He thought she had gone mad to go out on a day like this ; 
and no doubt made some remarks to himself when he had to 
jump down into the mud to open a certain iron gate. 

Now there was in this neighbourhood a lady who had for 
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ma ya day been on more or less friendly terms with Lady 
Sylvia, but who seemed to become even more intimate with 
her after her marriage. The fact is, Mr. Balfour appeared to 
take a great liking to this person; and was continually having 
his wife and her brought together. Those who know her 
well are familiar with her tricks of manner and thinking— 
her worship of Bishops, her scorn of husbands in general, 
and her demeanour of awful dignity, which has gained for her 
the style and title of Our Most Sovereign Lady Five-foot- 
three ; but there isno denying the fact that there is about her 
eyes a certain pathetic, affectedly-innocent look that has an 
odd power over those who do not know her well, and that 
invites those people to an instant friendliness and confidence. 
Well, this was the person whom Lady Sylvia now wished to 
see; and after she had taken off her wet waterproofs in the 
hall, and dried her face, she went straight into the drawing- 
room, and in a minute or two was joined by her friend. 

‘My dear Lady Sylvia,” cried her Most Gracious Majesty, 
kissing the young thing with maternal fondness ; ‘“‘ what could 
have brought you out on such a day? and in the phaeton, 
too ?” 

Lady Sylvia’s cheeks were quite rosy after the rain. Her 
eyes were bright and glad. She said blithely— 

“T came out for the fun of it. And to beg you to give me 
a cup of tea. And to have a long chat with you.” 

Surely these were sufficient reasons. At least they satisfied 
the elder woman; who rang for the tea, and got it, and then 
assumed a wise and confidential air, in order to hear the con- 
fessions of this gushing young creature. Had she formed 
some awful project of going up to London on a shopping ex- 
cursion in the absence of her husband ? or had the incorrigible 
Blake been grumbling as usual, and threatening to leave ? 

Nothing of the kind. It was the elder woman who was 
to be lectured and admonished—on the duty of wives, on the 
right of husbands to great consideration, and so forth, and so 
forth. Of course the lecture was introduced by a few playful 
and preliminary bits of gossip, so as to remove from the mind 
of the listener the notion that it had been premeditated ; 
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nevertheless, Lady Sylvia seemed to be very earnest on this 
matter. After all, said she, it was the lot of women to 
suffer. Those who seemed to be most fortunately placed in 
the world had doubtless their secret cares ; there was nothing 
for it but to bear them with a brave heart. A wife could not 
lessen the anxieties of hcr husband by sharing them; she 
would more probably increase them by her womanly fear and 
exaggeration. It was not to be expected that a woman should 
be constantly intermeddling in affairs of which she could 
not possibly be a fair judge. A great many wives thought 
they were neglected, when it was only their excessive vanity 
that was wounded: that was foolish on the part of those 
wives. U.s.w. Lady Sylvia talked bravely and gladly. She 
was preaching a new gospel; she had the eagerness of a 
convert. 

Her listener, who, notwithstanding that sham dignity of 
hers, has a great deal of womanly tact and tenderness, merely 
listened and smilingly agreed. But when Lady Sylvia, after 
refusing repeated entreatics that she should stay to dinner, 
drove away in the dusk and the rain to her solitary home, 
it was observed that her friend was unusually thoughtful. 
She scarcely said anything at all during dinner; although 
once, after an interval of profound silence, she startled us 
all by asking abruptly— 

“Why does not Mr. Balfour take Lady Sylvia up to his 
house in Piccadilly ?” 


CHAPTER XLX. 
THE CANDIDATE. 


On that same afternoon Mr. Hugh Balfour was also out driving 
—in a dogeart; and his companion was Mr. Bolitho, whom 
he had picked up at an out-of-the-way station, and was con- 
ducting to Englebury. It was a dismal drive. There was 
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not the rain here that there was in Surrey; but in its place 
there was a raw, damp, grey mist, that hung about the woods 
and fields, and dripped from the withered briers in the hedges, 
and covered the thick top-coats of the two men with a fur 
of wet. Neither cigar nor pipe would keep alight in this 
cold drizzle; Balfour’s left hand, the fingers closed on the 
spongy reins, was thoroughly benumbed. ven the bland 
and cheerful Billy Bolitho had no more jokes left. 

“T suppose,’’ said Balfour, at last, amid the clatter of the 
cob’s hoofs on the muddy road, “I suppose we might as well 
go up and see the Chorleys this evening ?”’ 

‘I would rather say the morning,” answered Mr. Bolitho, 
looking mournfully out from between the points of his coat- 
collar at the black stump of his cigar. ‘Chorley is one of 
those uncomfortable people who dine about five and have 
prayers at nine.” 

It was wrong of Mr. Bolitho to make this random charge 
against the LEnglebury solicitor, for he knew absolutely 
nothing about the matter. He was, however, thoroughly 
uncomfortable. He was cold, damp, and hungry. He had 
visions of the “Green Man” at Englebury, of an ample din- 
ner, a warm room, and a bottle of port wine. Was he going to 
adventure out again into this wretched night, after he had got 
thoroughly dry and comfortable, all because of a young man 
who seemed to pay no heed to the requirements of digestion ? 

It was quite dark when they at last drove over the bridge 
and up into the main thoroughfare of Englebury ; and right 
cheerful looked the blazing shops of the small town. They 
passed under the sign of the ‘(Green Man” into the spacious 
archway ; the great bell suminoned the ostler from out of the 
gloom; they jumped down and stamped their feet; and then 
they found themselves face-to-face with a very comely damsel, 
tall and slender, and dark of face, who in the absence of her 
sister, the landlady, wanted to know if the gentlemen would 
order dinner before going up stairs to their rooms. As she 
made the suggestion, she glanced up at a goodly row of joints 
and fowls that were suspended from the roof of the central 
hall, outside the capacious, shining, and smiling bar. 
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“You order the dinner, Bolitho,” said Balfour. “I am 
going to see that the cob is looked to.” 

‘‘Confound the cob,” said the other; but Balfour had 
already disappeared in the darkness; so he turned with great 
contentment to the distinguished-looking and gracious young 
person, and entered into a serious consultation with her. 
Mr. Bolitho was not in the habit of letting either cobs or 
country solicitors stand in the way of his dinner. 

And a very sound and substantial dinner it was that they 
had in the snug little room on the first floor, after they had 
got on some dry clothing, and were growing warm again. 
There was a brisk fire blazing in the grate; there were no 
fewer than four candles in the room, two on the table and two 
on the mahogany sideboard. Balfour laughed at the business- 
like manner in which Mr. Bolitho ploughed his way through 
the homely feast; but he was sharply hungry himself; and 
he so far departed from his ordinary habits as to call fora 
tankard of foaming stout. The agreeable young lady herself 
waited on thein; although she did not know as yet that one 
of the strangers wished to represent her native town in Par- 
lament. She seemed a little surprised, however, when, at 
the end of dinner, the younger gentleman asked whether she 
could send him up a clay pipe, his own wooden one having 
gone wrong. Sho had overheard the two friends talking 
about very great persons indeed as though they were pretty 
familiar with them; and a fourpenny cigar from tho bar 
would, she considered, have been more appropriate. But the 
other gentleman redeemed himself in her eyes by ordering a 
bottle of the very best port wine they had in the house. 

‘Gracious goodness,” cried Balfour, with a loud laugh ; 
“what do you mean, Bolitho?”’ 

“YT mean to make myself comfortable,” said the other 
doggedly. 

“Oh, it is comfortable you call it,” remarked the younger 
man. ‘ Well, it is a good phrase.” 

“Yes, | mean to make myself comfortable,’’ said Mr. 
Bolitho, when he had drawn in his chair to the fire, and lit a 
cigar, and put a glass of port on the mantelpiece, “and I 
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also mean to give you some advice—some good and excellent 
advice, which is all the more appropriate since you may be 
said to be beginning to-day your canvass of the borough of 
Englebury. Well, I have had to do with a good many 
candidates in my time; but I will say this for you, that you 
are just about the last man in the world I would choose to 
run for a seat if I had any choice.” 

“That is cheerful, at any rate,” said Balfour, who had lit 
his long clay, and was contentedly stretching out his legs to 
the fire. ‘Go on.” 

“I say it deliberately. If you get in at all, it won’t be 
through any action on your own part. I would almost rather 
fight the election for you in your absence. Why, man, you 
have no more notion of conciliating anybody than an Arctic 
bear has. Don’t you know you are asking a great favour 
when you ask people to return you to Parliament? You 
don’t suppose you can cheek every constituency as you 
cheeked those poor wretches at Ballinascroon 1?” 

‘‘My dear philosopher and friend,” said the culprit, “I 
am not aware of having ever addressed a word to any elector 
of Englebury, barring your Mr. Chorley.” 

‘‘T don’t mean here or now,” said Bolitho, who thought he 
would read this young man a sound lesson when he was about 
it. ‘“Imean always and everywhere. A man cannot get on 
in politics who blurts out his opinions as you do yours. You 
can't convince a man by calling him a fool. You have been 
spoiled. You got your first seat too easily; and you found 
yourself independent of the people who elected you. If you 
had had to conciliate your constituency as some men have, 
it would have been useful practice for you. I tell you, a 
member of Parliament cannot afford to be continually declaring 
his opinions, as if he had all the wisdom in the world S 

Here the culprit, far from being meek and attentive, burst 
out laughing. 

“The fact is, Bolitho, all this harangue means that you 
want me to ke civil to Chorley. Doesn't it, now ?”’ 

Mr. Bolitho, being in a pleasant humour, suffered a shrewd, 
bland smile to appear about the corners of his mouth. 
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‘‘ Well,” said Balfour, frankly, ‘“‘I mean to be enormously 
civil to old Chorley—so long as he doesn’t show up with some 
humbug. But mind you, if that old thief, who wants to sell 
the borough in order to get a good price for his filched 
common, begins to do the high virtuous business, then the 
case becomes altered. Civil? Oh, yes, I shall be civil 
enough. But you don’t expect me to black his boots?”’ 

‘You see,’’ said Mr. Bolitho, slowly, ‘‘ you are in rather an 
awkward position with regard to these two people—I will 
tell you that honestly. You have had no communication 
with them since you first saw them in Germany ?”’ 

‘¢ No, none.”’ 

“Well, you know, my gay young friend, you pretty nearly 
put your foot in it by your chafling old Chorley about selling 
the piece of green. Then, no sooner had they got over that, 
than Lady Sylvia you know what I mean.” 

Balfour looked a bit annoyed. 

“ Leave Lady Sylvia out of it,” said he. “She does not 
want to interfere in these things at all.” 

“No,” said Mr. Bolitho, cautiously, “ but you see there 
is the effect of that—that remark of hers to be removed. 
The Chorleys may have forgotten—they will make allow- 
ances : 

‘“‘They can do as they like about that,” said Balfour, 
bluntly, “but Lady Sylvia won’t trouble them again. Now 
as to the bit of common ?” 

“Well, if I were you, I would say nothing about it at 
present.” 

‘‘T don’t mean to, nor in the future either.”’ 

‘You don’t intend to make him an offer?’’ 

‘Of course not.” 

Mr. Bolitho looked at the young man. Had he been 
merely joking when he seemed to entertain seriously the 
project of bribing Mr. Chorley by purchasing his land from 
him? Or had some new and alien influence thwarted his 
original purpose? Mr. Bolitho instantly thought of Lady 
Sylvia. 

“Perhaps you are right,’’ said he, after a second or two. 
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“Chorley would be shy of taking an offer, after you had 
directly described the thing as bribing the town. JBut all the 
more you should be conciliatory to him and to his wife. 
Why should they fight for you?” 

‘‘T don’t know.” 

‘¢ What have you to offer them?” 

‘¢ Nothing.” 

‘Then you are asking a great favour, as I said before.” 

“Well, you know, Bolitho, Englebury has its duty to 
perform. You shouldn’t make it all a matter of private and 
personal interchange of interests. Englebury has its place 
in the Empire; it has the proud privilege of singling out a 
faithful and efficient person to represent it in Parliament ; it 
has its relations with the British Constitution ; and when it 
finds that it has the opportunity of returning so distinguished 
. person as myself, why shouldn’t it jump at the chance? 
You have no faith in public virtue, Bolitho. You would buy 
land, and bribe. Now that is wrong.” 

“Tt's all very well for you to joke about it,” said Mr. 
Bolitho, rather gloomily, ‘‘but you'll sing a different tune 
if you find yourself without a seat after the next Gencral 
Election.” 

On the following morning they walked up through tho 
town which Mr. Balfour aspired to represent towards Mr. 
Chorley’s house. It was a bright morning after the rain; 
the sun shining pleasantly on the quaint old town, with its 
huddled red-and-white houses, its grey church, its high- 
arched bridge that spanned a turbidly yellow river. - Mr. 
Chorley’s house stood near the top of the hill—a plain, 
square, red-brick building, surrounded by plenty of laurels 
and other evergreens, and these again inclosed by a high 
brick wall. They were ushered into a small drawing-room, 
stuffed full of ornaments and smelling of musk. In a few 
moments Mr. and Mrs. Chorley entered together. 

Surely nothing could be more friendly than the way in 
which they greeted the young man. The small horsey-looking 
solicitor was prim and precise in his manner, it is true; but 
then he was always so. As for Mrs, Chorley, she regarded 
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the young man with a pleasant look from over her silver 
spectacles, and begged him and Mr. Bolitho to be seated, and 
hoped they had had an agreeable drive on that bright morn- 
ing. And when Mr. Bolitho explained that they had arrived 
on the previous evening, and had put up at the ‘Green Man,” 
she was good enough to express her regret that they had not 
come right on and accepted the hospitality of herself and her 
husband for the night. 

‘“‘But perhaps,” said she suddenly, and with an equally 
sudden change in her manner, “perhaps Lady Sylvia is with 
you?”’ 

“Oh, dear no!” said Balfour, and he instantly changed 
the subject by beginning to talk about his experiences down 
in Somersetshire, and how he had heard by accident that 
Mr. Bolitho was in the neighbourhood of Englebury, and 
how he had managed to pick him up. That alarming look of 
formality disappeared from Mrs. Chorley’s face. Mr. Chorley 
suggested some sherry, which was politely declined. Then 
they had a talk about the weather. 

But Balfour was not a timid man, and he disliked beating 
about the bush. 

“Well, Mr. Chorley,’ said he, ‘‘how are your local politics? 
Government very unpopular? Or rather, I should ask—as 
interesting me more nearly—is old Harnden still unpopular?” 

“Mr. ’Arnden is not very popular at present,’’ said Mr. 
Chorley, with some caution. ‘He does his duty well in 
Parliament, no doubt; but after all, there are—certain 
courtesies which—which are due to one’s constituents oe 

“ Exactly,” said Balfour. ‘I have discovered that in the 
case of the place 1 represent. The courtesies that pass be- 
tween me and the people of Ballinascroon are almost too 
beautiful. Woll, what about the chance of a vacancy at the 
next General Election ?” 

In reply to this blunt question, Mr. Chorley regarded tho 
young man with his shrewd, watchful, small blue eyes, and 
said, slowly, 

‘““T don’t know, sir, that Mr. ’Arnden has any intention 
at present of resigning his seat.” 
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This guardedness was all thrown away on Balfour. 

‘What would be my chances,’’ said he curtly, “if I camo 
down and contested the seat?” 

Here Mrs. Chorley broke in. From the moment they had 
begun to speak of the next election, the expression of her 
face had changed. The thin lips were drawn more firmly 
together. Instead of the beaming maternal glance over her 
spectacles, there was a proud and cold look, that was at once 
awful and ominous. 

“If I may be allowed to speak, Mr. Balfour,” said she, 
in lofty accents, ‘I would say that it is rather strange that 
you should mention any such proposal to us. "When we last 
spoke of it, you will remember that some remarks were 
applied to us by Lady Sylvia, which were never apologised 
for—by her, at least. Have you any explanation to make?” 

There was a sudden flash of fire in the deep-set grey eyes. 
Apologise for his wife to such people as these ? 

“ Explanation?” said he, and the tone in which he spoke 
caused the heart of Mr. Bolitho to sink within him. “If 
Lady Sylvia spoke hastily, that only convinced me the more 
of the folly of allowing women to interfere in politics. I 
think the business of an election is a matter to be settled 
between men,” 

There was a second or two of awful silence. A thunderbolt 
seemed to have fallen. Mrs, Chorley rose. 

“T, at least,” said she, in majestic accents and with an 
indescribable calm, “will not interfere in this election. 
Gentlemen, good morning. Eugenius, the chaise is at the 
door.” 

With that she walked in a stately manner out of the room, 
leaving the burden of the situation on her unfortunate 
husband. He looked rather bewildered ; but nevertheless he 
felt bound to assert the dignity of the family. 

‘‘T must say, Mr. Balfour,’”’ said he, rather nervously, 
“that your language is—is unusual. Mrs. Chorley only asked 
for—for an expression of regret—an apology which was only 
our due after the remarks of—of Lady Sylvia o 

By this time Balfour had got on his feet, and taken his 
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hat in his hand, All the Celtic blood in his veins was on 
fire. 

“An apology!” he said. ‘ Why, man, you must be mad! 
I tell you that every word my wife said was absolutely true ; 
do you expect her to send youa humble letter, begging for 
your forgiveness? I apologised for her hastiness at the time ; 
I am sorry I did. For what she said then, I say now—that it 
is quite monstrous you should suddenly propose to use your 
influence in the borough on behalf of a man who was an 
absolute stranger to you; and if you imagined that I was 
going to bribe you by buying that waste land, or going to 
bribe the borough by giving them a public green, then get 
that notion out of your head as soon as possible! Good 
morning, Mr. Chorley. Pray tell Mrs. Chorley that I am 
very sorry if I have hurt her feelings; but pray tell her too 
that my wife is not conscious of having said anything that 
demands an apology.” 

And so this mad young man and his companion went out, 
and walked down the main street of Englebury in the 
pleasant sunshine. And it was all in vain that Mr. Bolitho 
tried to put in his piteous prayers and remonstrances. The 
borough ? He would see the borough sink into the bottomless 
pit before he would allow his wife to apologise for a speech 
that did her infinite honour! The election? He would fight 
the place if there were ten thousand Chorleys arrayed 
against him ! 

“‘T tell you you have gone stark staring mad,’’ said the 
despairing Mr. Bolitho. ‘‘ Chorley will immediately go over 
to Harnden—you will see. His wife will goad him to it, 
And how can you think of contesting the seat against Harnden 
and Chorley combined ?”’ 

Nature had not conferred a firm jaw on Mr. Hugh Balfour 
for nothing. 

*T tell you in turn,’’ said the young man, who was neither 
to hold nor to bind, simply because something had been said 
about his wife, ‘“T tell you in turn that I mean to contest the 
seat all the same; and, what is more, by the Lord Harry, I 
mean to win it!” 
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CHAPTER XX, 
AT A CERTAIN CLUB. 


‘ BouitHo,” said Mr. Hugh Balfour, as the two companions 
were preparing to leave for the London train, ‘‘ when you see 
my wife, don’t say anything to her about this affair. She 
would only be annoyed to think that she was in any way 
connected with such a wretched wrangle. Women are better 
out of these things.”’ 

Now Mr. Bolitho was somewhat vexed. The guiding 
principle in life of this bland, elderly, easy-going gentleman 
was to make friends everywhere, or at least acquaintances, 80 
that you could scarcely have mentioned to him a borough in 
England in which ho did not know, more or less slightly, 
some man of influence. And here he had been involved in a 
quarrel—all because of the impetuous temper of this foolish 
young man—with the ruling politician of Englebury ! 

“J don’t think,” said he, with a wry smile, “that I am 
likely to see Lady Sylvia.”’ 

“What do you mean?’’ Balfour asked, as they set out to 
walk to the station. 

“Oh, well, you know,” replicd the astute Parliamentary 
agent, with this sorry laugh still on his face, “I have a 
strong suspicion—you will correct me if I am wrong—that 
Lady Sylvia looks on me as a rather dangerous and disreput- 
able person, who is likely to lead you into bad ways—bribery 
and corruption, and all that. Iam quite sure from her 
manner to me at Mainz that she considered me to be the 
author of an abominable conspiracy to betray the people of 
Englebur ie 

‘Yes, I think she did,” Balfour said, with a laugh, “and 
I think she was right. You were the author of it, no doubt, 
Bolitho. But then it was all a joke—we were all in it, to 
the extent of talking about it. What I wish to impress on 
your young mind is that women don’t understand jokes of that 
sort—and—and it would have been wiser to have said 
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nothing about it before Lady Sylvia. In fact,” he added, with 
more firmness, “ I don’t wish my wife to be mixed up in any 
electioneering squabble.” 

“Quite right, quite right,’’ responded Mr. Bolitho, with 
grave suavity : but he knew very well why Mr. Hugh Balfour 
had never asked him to dine at The Lilacs. 

“Now,” said Balfour, when they had reached the station 
and got their tickets, ‘we shall be in London between six 
and seven. What do you say to dining with me? I shall be a 
bachelor for a few evenings before going down to the country.”’ 

Mr. Bolitho was nothing loth. A club dinner would be 
grateful after his recent experience of rural inns. 

‘At the Oxford and Cambridge, or the Reform? Which 
shall it be?” asked the young man, carelessly. 

But Mr. Bolitho regarded it as a serious matter. He was 
intimately acquainted with the cooking at both houses—in 
fact with the cooking at pretty nearly every club in the parish 
of St. James’s, After some delay, he chose the Reform ; and 
he was greatly relieved when ho saw his companion go off 
to telegraph to the steward of the club to put down his 
guest’s name in the books. That showed forethought. Ho 
rather dreaded Mr. Balfour's well-known indifference about 
such matters. But if he was telegraphing to the steward, 
surely there was nothing to fear 4 

And when at length they reached London, and had driven 
straight on to the club, the poor man had amply carned his 
dinner. He had been cross-examined about this person and 
that person; had been driven into declaring his opinion on 
this question and that ; had been alternately laughed at and 
lectured until he thought the railway journey was never going 
to end. And, now as they sat down at the small white table, 
Myr. Balfour was in a more serious mood; and was talking 
about the agricultural labourer. A paper had just been read 
at the Farmers’ Club which would doubtless be very valuable 
as giving the employers’ side of the question ; did Mr. Bolitho 
know where a full report of that address could be got? 

Mr. Bolitho was mutely staring at the framed bill of fare 
that the waiter had brought to the table, Was it possible, 
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then, that Balfour had ordered no dinner at all ? Was he merely 
going to ask—in flagrant violation of the rules of the club—for 
some haphazard thing to take the place of a properly prepared 
dinner / 

‘Will you have some soup? Do you ever take soup?”’ 
asked his host absently ; and his heart sank within him. 

‘“‘ Yes, I will take some soup,” said he, gloomily. 

They had the soup. Mr. Balfour was again plunged in the 
question of agricultural labour. He did not notico that tho 
waiter was calmly standing over them. 

“Oh,” said he, suddenly recalling himself, “fish? Do you 
ever take fish, Bolitho ?’’ 

‘‘Well, yes, I will take some fish,” said Mr. Bolitho, 
somewhat petulantly ; at this rate of waiting they would 
finish their dinner about two in the morning. 

‘ Bring some fish, waiter—any fish—salmon,”’ said he ata 
venture ; for he was searching in a handful of papers for a 
letter he wished to show his guest. When he was informed 
that there was no salmon, he asked for any fish that was 
ready, or any joint that was ready; and then he succeeded in 
finding the letter. 

They had some fish, too. He was talking now about the 
recently formed association of the employers of labour. He 
absently poured out a glass of water, and drank some of it. 
Mr. Bolitho’s temper was rising. 

‘My dear fellow,” Balfour said, suddenly observing that 
his guest's plate was empty. ‘1 beg your pardon. You'll 
have some joint now, wont you? They always have capital 
joints here ; and it saves so much time to be able to come in 
at a moment’s notice and have acut. I generally make that 
my dinner. Waiter, bring some beef, or mutton, or whatever 
there is. And you were saying, Bolitho, that this association 
might turn out a big thing ?” 

Mr. Bolitho was now in a pretty thoroughgoing rage. He 
had not had a drop of anything to drink. In fact he would 
not drink anything now—not even water. He would sooner 
parch with thirst. But if ever—he vowed to himself—if 
ever again he was so far left to himself as to accept an 
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invitation to dine with this thick-headed and glowering-eyed 
Scotchman, then he would allow them to put strychnine in 
every dish. 

If Mr. Bolitho had not got angry over the wretched dinner 
he was asked to eat, he would frankly have reminded his host 
that he wanted something to drink. But his temper once 
being up, he had grown exceedingly bitter about the absence 
of wine. He had become proud. He longed fora glass of 
the water before him ; but he would not take it. He would 
wait for the satisfaction of seeing his enemy overcome with 
shame when his monstrous neglect was revealed to him. 

Temper, however, is a bad substitute for wine, when a 
man is thirsty. Moreover, to all appearance, this crass idiot 
was likely to finish his dinner and go away without any sus- 
picion that he had grievously broken the laws of common 
decency and hospitality. He took a little sip of water now 
and again, as innocently as a dipping swallow. And at length 
Mr. Bolitho could bear it nolonger. Thirst and rage combined 
were choking him. 

“Don’t you think, Balfour,” said he, with an outward 
calm that revealed nothing of the wild volcano within, 
‘don’t you think one might have a glass of wine of some 
sort ?”’ 

Balfour, with a stare of surprise, glanced round the table. 
There certainly was no wine there. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, with the most obvious and 
heartfelt compunction, “‘I really beg your pardon. What 
wine do you drink? Will you have a glass of sherry ?”’ 

Bolitho was on the point of returning to his determination 
of drinking nothing at all; but the consuming thirst within 
was too strong for him. He was about to accept this offer 
sulkily when the member for Ballinascroon seemed to recollect 
that he was entertaining a guest. 

“Oh no,’’ he said, anxiously; “of course you will have 
some champagne. Waiter, bring the wine-list. There you are, 
Bolitho, pick out what you want like a good fellow. It was 
really very forgetful of me.” 

By this time they had got to the celery and cheese. Mr 
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Bolitho had scarcely had any dinner ; his thirst had prevented 
his eating, and his anger had driven him into a most earnest 
and polite attention to his companion’s conversation. But 
when the champagne arrived, and he had drunk the first 
glass at a draught, nature revived within him. The strained 
and glassy look left his eyes; his natural bland expression 
began to appear. He attacked the cheese and celery with 
vigour. The wine was sound and dry, and Mr. Bolitho had 
some good lee-way to make up. He began to look on Balfour 
as not so bad a sort of fellow, after all; it was only his tre- 
mendous earnestness that made him forgetful of the smaller 
things around him. 

‘‘And so,’”’ said he, with a dawning smile breaking over 
his face, “you mean to go, unaided and alone, and fight the 
whole paction of your enemies in Englebury—the Chorleys, 
old Harnden, Reginald Key, and the hunting parson, all 
together ? ” 

“Well,” said Mr. Balfour, cheerfully, “I sha’n’t try it if 
I can see an easier chance elsewhere. But I am not afraid. 
Don’t you see how I should appeal to the native dignity of 
the electors to rise and assert itself against the political 
slavery that has been imposed on the borough? Bolitho, 
Kinglebury shall be free. Englebury shall suffer no longer the 
dictation of an interested solicitor.’’ 

‘That's all very well,’ said Mr. Bolitho, “but Chorley 
owns half the Englebury Mercury.” 

“T will start the Lnglebury Banner.” 

‘And suppose Harnden should resign in favour of Key?”’ 

“My dear friend, I have heard on very good authority 
that there is not the least chance of Key being in England 
at that time. The Government are sure to try the effect of 
some other malarious place. I have heard several consulships 
and island-governorships suggested ; but you are quite right 
—he is a hard man to kill; and I believe their only hesi- 
tation so far has been owing to the fact that there was no 
sufficiently deadly place open. But they will be even with 
him sooner or later. Then as for your hunting parson—I 
could make friends with him in ten minutes. I never saw a 
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hunting parson; but I have a sneaking liking for him. I 
can imagine him—a rosy-cheeked fellow, broad-shouldered, 
good-humoured, a famous judge of horse-flesh and of port 
wine, generous in his way, but exacting a stern discipline in 
exchange for his blankets and joints at Christmas. He shall 
be my ally; not my enemy.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Bolitho, with a sentimental sigh, “it is 
a great pity you could not persuade Lady Sylvia to go 
down with you. When a candidate has a wife—young, 
pretty, pleasant-mannered—it is wonderful what help she can 
give him.” 

“ Yes, I dare say,” said Balfour, with a slight change in 
his manner. ‘ But it is not Lady Sylvia’s wish—and it cer- 
tainly isn’t mine—that she should meddle in any election. 
There are some women fitted for that kind of thing—doubt- 
less excellent women in their way; but she is not one of 
them, and I don’t particularly care that she should be.” 

Mr. Bolitho felt that he had made a mistake; and he re- 
solved in future not to mention Lady Sylvia at all. This 
wild adoration on the part of the young man might pass away 
—it might even pass away before the General Election came 
on, in which case Balfour might not be averse from having 
her pretty face and scrious eyes win him over a few friends. 
In the meantime Mr. Bolitho hinted something about a cigar ; 
and the two companions went up stairs. 

Now when Balfour drove up that night to his house in 
Piccadilly, he was surprised to see an unnecessary number of 
rooms dimly lighted. Ile had telegraphed to the housekeeper, 
whom they always left there, to have a bedroom ready for 
him; as he intended to have his meals at his club during 
his short stay in town. When he rang, it was Jackson who 
opened the door. 

‘Hullo, Jackson,” said he, “are you here ?”’ : 

“Yes, sir. Her ladyship sent us up two days ago to get 
the house ready. There is a letter for you, sir, up stairs.”’ 

He went up stairs to his small study, and got the letter. It 
was a pretty little message—somewhat formal in style, to be 
sure; but affectionate and dutiful. Lady Sylvia had con- 
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sidered it probable he might wish to have some gentlemen 
friends to dine with him while in town, and she had sent the 
servants up to have everything ready, so that he should not 
have to depend entirely on his club. She could get on very 
well with Anne; and she had got old Blake over from the 
Hall to sleep in the house, She added that as he might have 
important business to transact in connection with his visit 
to Englebury, he was on no account to cut short his stay in 
London prematurely. She was amusing herself very well. 
She had called on So-and-So and So-and-So. Her papa had just 
sent her two brace of pheasants, and any number of rabbits. 
The harriers had met at Willowby Clump on the previous 
Saturday. The School Board school was to be finished on the 
following week—and so forth. 

He put the letter on the table, his eyes still dwelling 
on it thoughtfully; and he lit his pipe and sank into a big 
easy-chair. 

‘Poor old Syllabus,’ he was thinking—for he caught up 
this nickname from Johnnie Blythe—“ this is her notion of 
duty, that she should shut herself up in an empty house.” 

And indeed as he lay and pondered there, the house in 
which he was at this moment seemed very empty too; and 
his wife, he felt, was far away from him—separated from 
him by something more than miles. It was all very well for 
him to grow proud and reserved when it was suggested to him 
that Lady Sylvia should help hin in his next canvass ; it was 
all very well for him to build up theories to the effect that 
her pure, noble, sensitive mind were better kept aloof from 
the vulgar traffic of politics. But even now he began to recall 
some of the dreams he had dreamed in his bachelor days— 
in his solitary walks home from the House, in his friendly con- 
fidences with his old chum at Ixeter, and most of all when he 
was wandering with Lady Sylvia herself, on those still summer 
evenings, under the great elms of Willowby Park. He had 
looked forward to a close and eager companionship, an abso- 
lute identity of interests and feelings, a mutual and con- 
stant helpgiving which had never been realised. Suddenly he 
jumped to his feet, and began to walk up and down the room. 
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He would not give himself up to idle dreams and vain 
regrets. It was doubtless better as it was. Was he a child, 
to long for sympathy when something unpleasant had to be 
gone through? She herself had shown him how her quick, 
proud spirit had revolted from a proposal that was no un- 
common thing in public life; better that she should preserve 
this purity of conscience than that she should be able to aid 
him by dabbling in doubtful schemes. The rough work of the 
world was not for that gentle and beautiful bride of his; but 
rather the sweet content and quiet of country ways. He 
began to fret about the engagements of the next few days to 
which he had pledged himself. He would rather have gone 
down at once to The Lilacs, to forget the babble and turmoil 
and vexations of politics in the tender society of that most 
loving of all friends and companions. Jfowever, that was 
impossible. Instead, he sat down and wrote her an affec- 
tionate und merry letter, in which he said not one word of 
what had happened at Englebury, beyond recording the fact 
of his having been there. Why should he annoy her by 
letting her suppose that she had been mixed up in a squabble 
with such a person as Eugenius Chorley ? 


CHAPTER XXI, 
HIS RETURN. 


Tr was with a buoyant sense of work well done that Balfour, 
on a certain Saturday morning, got into a hansom and left 
Piccadilly for Victoria Station. He had telegraphed to Lady 
Sylvia to drive over from The Lilacs to meet him, and he 
proposed that now he and she should have a glad holiday-time. 
Would she run down to Brighton for the week preceding 
Christmas? Would she go over to Paris for the New Year? 
Or would she prefer to spend both Christmas and New Year 
among the evergreens of her English home, with visits to 
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neighbouring friends, and much excitement about the deco- 
ration of the church, and a pleased satisfaction in giving away 
port wine and flannels to the properly pious poor? Anyhow, 
he would share in her holiday. He would ride with her, 
drive with her, walk with her; he would shoot Lord 
Willowby’s rabbits, and have luncheon at the Hall; in the 
evening, in the warm, hushed room, she would play for him 
while he smoked, or they would have confidential chatting 
over the appearance, and circumstances, and dispositions of 
their friends. What had this terder and beautiful child to 
do with politics? She herself had shown him what was her 
true sphere; he would not have that shy and sensitive con- 
science, that proud, pure spirit, hardened by rude associations. 
It is true, Balfour had a goodly bundle of papers, reports, 
and blue-books in his bag. But that was merely for form’s 
sake—a precaution, perhaps, against his having to spend a 
solitary half-hour after she had gone to bed at nights. 
There could be no harm, for example, in his putting into 
shape, for further use, the notes he had made down in 
Somersetshire, just as occasion offered. But he would not 
seek the occasion. 

And all things combined to make this reunion with his wife 
a happy one. It was a pleasant omen that, whereas he had 
left London in a cold grey fog, no sooner had he got away 
from the great town than he found the country shining in 
clear sunlight. Snow had fallen over night; but while the 
snow in Buckingham Palace ltoad was trampled into brown 
mud, here it lay with a soft, white lustre on the silent fields, 
and the hedges, and the woods. Surely it was only a bridal 
robe that Nature wore on this beautiful morning—a half- 
transparent robe of pearly whito, that caught here and there 
a pale tint of blue from the clear skies overhead. LHe had a 
whole bundle of weekly newspapers, illustrated and otherwise, 
in the carriage with him, but he never thought of reading. 
And though the wind was cold, he let it blow freely through 
the open windows; this was better than hunting through the 
rookeries of London, 

He caught sight of her just as the train was slowing into 
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the station. She was seated high in the phaeton that stood 
in the roadway, and she was eagerly looking out for him. 
Her face was flushed a rose-red with the brisk driving 
through the keen wind; the sunlight touched the firmly- 
braided masses of her hair and the delicate oval of her 
cheek; and as he went out of the station-house into the 
road, the beautiful, tender, grey-blue eyes were lit up by such 
a smile of gladness as ought to have been sufficient welcome 
to him. 

“Well, old Syllabus,” said he, “how have you been? 
Crying your eyes out?” 

‘‘Oh, no; not at all,’ she said, seriously. ‘I have been 
very busy. You will see what I have been doing. And what 
did you mean by sending the servants down again?”’ 

‘““T did not want to have you starve, while I had the club 
to fall back on. Where the : 

But at this moment the groom appeared with the packages 
he had been sent for. Balfour got up beside his wife, and 
she was about to drive off, when they were accosted by a 
gentlemanly-looking man who had come out of the station. 

“T beg your pardon Mr. Balfour, I believe?’’ 

“That is my name.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, I am sure; but I have an appointment 
with Lord Willowby—and—and I can’t get a fly here . 

“Oh, I'll drive you over,” said Balfour, for he happened to 
be in an excellent humour: had he not been, he would 
probably have told the stranger where to get a fly at the 
village. The stranger got in behind. Perhaps Lady Sylvia 
would, in other circumstancos, have entered into conversation 
with a gentleman who was a friend of her father’s; but 
there was a primness about his whiskers, and a certain 
something about his dress and manner, that spoke of the 
City, and of course she could not tell whether his visit was 
one of courtesy or of commerce. She continued to talk to 
her husband, so that neither of the two people behind could 
overhear. 

And Balfour had not the slightest-consciousness of caution 
or restraint in talking to this bright and beautiful young wife 
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of his, It seemed to him quite natural now that he should 
cease to bother this loving and sensitive companion of his 
about his anxieties and commonplace labours. He chatted to 
her about their favourite horses and dogs; he heard what 
pheasants had been shot in Uphill Wood the day before; he 
was told what invitations to dinner awaited his assent; and 
all the while they were cheerfully whirling through the keen, 
exhilarating air, crossing the broad bars of sunlight on the 
glittering road, and startling the blackbirds in the hedges, 
that shook down the powdery snow as they darted into the 
dense holly-trees. 

‘You have not told me,’’ said Lady Sylvia, in a somewhat 
measured tone, though he did not notice that, ‘“ whether your 
visit to Englebury was successful.” 

‘‘Qh,” said he, carelessly, ‘“‘that was of no importance, 
Nothing was to be done then. It will be time enough to 
think of Englebury when the General Election comes near.” 

Instead of Englebury, he began to talk to her about 
Brighton. He thought they might drop down there for a 
week before Christmas. He began to tell her of all the 
people whom he knew who happened to be at Brighton at the 
moment; it would be a pleasant variety for her; she would 
meet some charming people. 

‘“‘No, thank you, Hugh,” she said, somewhat coldly; “I 
don’t think I will go down to Brighton at present. But I 
think you ought to go.”’ 

‘‘T%” said he, with a stare of amazement. 

‘“‘Yes; these people might be of use to you. If a General 
Election 1s coming on, you cannot tell what influence they 
might be able to give you.”’ 

‘My dear child,’’ said he, fairly astonished that she should 
speak in this hard tone about certain quite innocent people 
in Brighton. ‘I don’t want to see those people because they 
might be of useto me. I wanted you to go down to Brighton 
merely to please you.” 

‘‘Thank you, I don’t think I can go down to Brighton.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I cannot leave papa at present,” she said. 
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“What's the matter with him?” said Balfour, getting from 
mystery to mystery. 

“‘T cannot tell you now,” she said, in a low voice. ‘But I 
don’t wish to leave The Lilacs so long as he is at the Hall; 
and he has been going very little up to London of late.” 

“Very well: all right,” said Balfour, cheerfully. “If you 
prefer The Lilacs to Brighton, so doI. I thought it might be 
a change for you—that was all.” 

But why should she seem annoyed because he had proposed 
to take her down to Brighton? And why should she speak 
despitefully of a number of friends who would have given 
her a most hearty welcome? Surely all these people could 
not be in league with the British House of Commons to rob 
her of her husband. 

In any case, Balfour took no heed of these passing fancies 
2f hers. He had registered a mental vow to the effect that, 
whenever he could not quite understand her, or whenever her 
wishes clashed with his, he would show an unfailing con- 
sideration and kindness towards this tender soul who had 
placed her whole life in his hands. But that consideration 
was about to be put to the test of a sharp strain. With 
some hesitation she informed him, as they drove up to the 
Hall, that her uncle and aunt were staying there for a day or 
two. Very well; there was no objection to that. If he had 
to shake hands with Major the Honourable Stephen Blythe, 
was there not soap and water at The Lilacs? But Lady 
Sylvia proceeded to say, with still greater diffidence, that 
probably they would be down again in about ten days. They 
had been in the habit of spending Christmas at the Hall ; 
and Johnnie and Honoria had come too; so that it was a sort 
of annual family party. Very well; he had no objection to 
that either. It was no concern of his where Major Blythe 
ate his Christmas dinner. But when Lady Sylvia went on to 
explain—with increasing hesitation—that herself and her 
husband would be expected to be of this Christmas gathering, 
Mr. Balfour mentally made use of a phrase which was highly 
improper. She did not hear it, of course. They drove up 
to the Hall in silence; and when they got into the house, 
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Balfour shook hands with Major Blythe with all apparent 
good nature. 

Lord Willowby had wished the stranger to follow him into 
the library. Ina few moments he returned to the drawing- 
room. He was obviously greatly disturbed. 

“You must excuse me, Sylvia; I cannot possibly go over 
with you to lunch. I have some business which will detain 
me half an hour at least—perhaps more. But your uncle and 
aunt can go with you.” 

This was the first Balfour had heard of Major Blythe and 
his wife having been invited to lunch at his house; but had 
he not sworn to be grandly considerate? He said nothing. 
Lady Sylvia turned to her two relatives. Now, had Lord 
Willowby been going over to The Lilacs, his brother might 
have ventured to accompany him; but Major Blythe scarcely 
liked the notion of thrusting his head into that lion’s den all 
by himself. 

‘My dear,” said the doughty warrior to his wife, “I think 
we will leave the young folks to themselves for to-day—if they 
will kindly excuse us. You know I promised to walk over 
and see that mare at the farm.”’ 

Balfour said nothing at all. He was quite content when 
he got into the phaeton, his wife once more taking the reins. 
He bade good-bye to Willowby Hall without any pathetic 
tremor in his voice. 

‘‘ Hugh,” said Lady Sylvia, somewhat timidly, “I think 
you are prejudiced against my uncle—I am very sorry Q 

“I don’t look on your uncle,” said Balfour, with much 
coolness, “‘as being at all necessary to my existence; and I 
am sure Iam not necessary to his. We each of us can get 
on pretty well without the other.” 

‘But it is dreadful to have members of one family in—in 
a position of antagonism or dislike to each other,” she ventured 
to say, with her heart beating a trifle more rapidly. 

‘Well, yes,” he said, cheerfully. ‘I suppose Major Blytho 
and I are members of the same family, as wo are all de- 
scended from Adam. If that is what you mean, I admit 
the relationship; but not otherwise. Come, Sylvia, let’s 
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talk about something else, Have you seen the Von Rosens 
lately ?” 

For an instant she hesitated, eager, disappointed, and 
wistful; but she pulled her courage together, and answered 
with seeming goodwill. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ she said, “‘Mr. von Rosen called yesterday. 
And the strangest thing has happened. An uncle of his wife 
has just died in sone distant place in America, and has left 
a large amount of property to Mrs. von Rosen, on condition 
she goes out there some time next year, and remains for a 
year at the house that has been left her. And she is not to 
take her children with her. Mr. von Rosen declares she 
won't go. She won’t leave her children for a whole year. 
They want her to go and live in some desert place just below 
the Rocky Mountains,”’ 

‘“A desert!” he cried. ‘‘ Why, don’t you know that the 
neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains has been my ideal 
harbour of refuge, whenever I thought of the two worst 
chances that can befall one? If I were suddenly made a 
pauper, I should go out there and get a homestead free from 
the Government, and try my hand at building up my own 
fortunes. Orif I were suddenly to break down in health, I 
should make immediately for the high plains of Colorado, 
where the air is like champagne; and I would become a stock- 
raiser and a mighty hunter in spite of all the bronchitis or 
consumption that could attack you. Why, I know a lot of 
fellows out there now-—they live the rudest life all day long— 
riding about the plains to look after their herds, making 
hunting excursions up into the mountains, and so forth; and 
in the evening they put on dress-coats to dinner, and have 
music, and try to make themselves believe they are in 
Piccadilly or Pall Mall. Who told her it was a desert ?’’ 

‘IT suppose it would be a desert to her without her 
children,” said Lady Sylvia, simply. 

“Then we will go over after lunch and reason with that 
mad creature,” said he. ‘The notion of throwing away a 
fortune because she won’t go out and live in that splendid 
climate for a single year !”’ 
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What the result of this mission of theirs was need not be 
stated at present. Enough that Balfour and his wife, having 
spent the best part of the afternoon with these neighbouring 
friends of theirs, went home to dine by themselves in the 
evening. And Balfour had been looking forward during this 
past fortnight to the delight of having his wife all to himself 
again; and he had pictured the still little room, her seated 
at the piano, perhaps, or perhaps both seated at the fire, and 
all troubles and annoyances hunted out into the cold winter 
night. This was the new plan. When he looked at her—at 
the true, sweet, serious, trusting eyes, and at the calm, pen- 
sive, guileless forehead—he began to wonder how he could 
ever, in his selfish imaginations, have thought of having her 
become a sort of appanage of himself in his public life. 
Would he wish her to become a shifting and dexterous wire- 
puller, paying court to this man, flattering another, patroniz- 
ing a third, all to further her husband’s interests? That, at 
all events, was not what he wished her to be now. He ad- 
mired her for her courageous protest against that suggested 
scheme for the bribing of Englebury. Not for a hundred 
seats in Parliament would he have his wife make interested 
professions of friendship for such people as the Chorleys. The 
proper place for the high-souled young matron was the head 
of her own table, or a seat by the fire in her own drawing- 
room ; and it was there that he hoped to gain rest, and sweet 
encouragement, and a happy forgetfulness of all the vulgar 
strife of the outside world. 

“Sylvia,” he said, suddenly, at dinner, ‘‘why do you look 
so depressed? What is the matter with you?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, nothing,” she said, rousing herself, and making an 
effort—not very successful—to talk about this American trip. 
Then she relapsed into silence again ; and the dinner was not 
a cheerful feast. 

“Are you tired?” he asked again. ‘Perhaps you had 
better go and lie down for a while.” 

No, she was not tired. Nor did she go, as was her wont 
alter dinner, into the next room and begin to playa few of 
the airs and pieces that he liked. She sat down by the fire, 
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opposite him. Her face was troubled; and her eyes distant 
and sad. 

“Come, Sylvia,’ he said, as he lit his pipe, ‘you 
are vexed about something. What is it? What is the 
trouble?” 

‘‘T am not vexed, really. It is no matter,” she again 
answered. 

Well, as his motto was ‘Live, and let live,’’ he was not 
bound to goad her into confidences she was unwilling to 
make ; and as the enforced silence of the room was a rather 
painful and lugubrious business, he thought he might as well 
have a look at one or two of the papers he had brought down. 
He went and fetched his bag. He sat down with his back to 
the light ; and was soon deep in some report as to the water- 
supply of London. 

Happening to look up, however, he found that his wife was 
silently crying. Then he impatiently thiew the book on the 
table, and demanded to know the cause. Perhaps there was 
some roughness in his voice; but, at all events, she suddenly 
flung herself down before him, buried her face in his knees, 
and burst into a fit of wild sobbing, in which she made her 
stammering confession. It was all about her father. She 
could not bear to sce him suffering this terrible anxicty. It 
was killing him. She was sure the man who had come down 
in the train had something to do with these pecuniary 
troubles, and it was dreadful to her to think that she and 
her husband had all they could desire, while her father was 
driven to despair. All this and more she sobbed out, like a 
penitent child. 

Balfour put his hand gently on her soft brown hair. 

“Ts that all, Sylvian?” he said. “If it is only money your 
father wants, he can have that. I will ask him.” 

She rose—her eyes still streaming with tears—and kissed 
him twiec. And then she grew gayer in spirit, and went and 
played some music for him, while he smoked his pipe. But 
us he smoked, he thought; and his thoughts were rather 
bitter about a man who, wanting money, had not the courage 
to ask for it, but had degraded his daughter into the position 
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of being a beggar for it, And as Mr. Balfour was a busi- 
ness-like person, though he had not been trained up to 
commerce, he determined to ascertain exactly how Lord 
Willowby’s affairs stood, before proffering him this promised 
help. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS. 


TuERE was a brisk fire burning in the breakfast-room at The 
Lilacs; and the frosty December sunlight, streaming through 
the window, touched the white tablecloth with a ruddy and 
cheerful glow. A man of about thirty, tall, stalwart-looking, 
with a huge brown moustache, and a partially-cropped beard, 
light blue eyes, and a healthy complexion, stood on the 
hearth-rug, with his hands complacently fixed in his pockets. 
This was Count—or rather, as he had dropped his courtesy 
title since settling down in England, Mr.—von Rosen, who 
had served as lieutenant in the Franco-German War, and had 
subsequently fallen in love with, and married, a young 
English lady, who had persuaded him to make England his 
home. He wasa young man of superfluous energy, of great 
good humour, and good spirits, who made himself a nuisance 
to the neighbourhood in which he lived by the fashion in 
which he insisted on other people joining him in his industri- 
ous idleness. For example, he had on this very morning, at 
seven o'clock, sent a letter to Mr. Hugh Balfour, of whose 
arrival at The Lilacs he had only heard on the previous night, 
urging him to join a certain shooting party. Lady Sylvia 
was to drive over with them; and spend the day with two 
ladies whom she knew. He himself would at nine. And 
so he stood here with his hands in his pockets, apparently 
quite contented, but nevertheless wondering why English 
people should be so late with their breakfast. 

‘‘ Ah,” said he, with his face brightening, as Balfour 
entered the room. ‘You are ready to go? But I have to 
beg your pardon very much—my man says you were not 
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awake when he brought the letter—it was stupid of him to 
send it to your room . 

‘On the contrary,’”’ said Balfour—as he mechanically took 
up a handful of letters that were lying on the table—‘‘T have 
to beg your pardon for keeping you waiting. I thought I 
would put on my shooting boots before coming down. Lady 
Sylvia will be here presently ; come, what do you say to 
having some breakfast with us ?”’ 

He was scanning the outside of the various envelopes with 
something of an absent air. There was nothing meditative 
about the German ex-lieutenant, He had once or twice 
allowed his highly practical gaze to fall on a certain game-pie. 

“A second breakfast?”’ said he. ‘Yes, perhaps it is 
better. My first breakfast was at six. And in these short 
days it is foolishness to waste time at the luncheon. Oh yes, 
T will have some breakfast. And in the mean time why do 
you not read your letters ?” 

‘‘Well, the fact is,” said Balfour, “my wife thinks I 
should have a clear holiday down here; and I have been 
wondering whcther it is any use——” 

But quite mechanically, while he was speaking, he had 
opened one of the letters, and he paused in his speech as ho 
read its contents. . 

‘‘By Jove,’ said he, partly to himself and partly to his 
companion, ‘‘ they must be pretty certain that I shall be in 
the next Parliament, or they would not offer to put this in 
my hands. Perhaps they don’t know that I am sure to be 
kicked out of Ballinascroon.”’ 

At this moment Lady Sylvia entered the room; and that 
young lady went up to the German lieutenant in the most 
Winning and gracious way, for he was a great friend of hers, 
and thanked him very prettily for the trouble he had taken 
about this invitation. 

‘“‘Trouble?’’ he said, with a laugh. “No, no. Itis a 
good drive over to Mr. Lefevre’s, and I shall have nice 
company. And you will find him such a fine fellow—such a 
good, fine fellow, if you will meet him some night at our 
house, Lady Sylvia; and your husband will see, when wa 
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begin the shooting, that there is no selfishness in him at all—he 
will prefer that his friends have more shooting than himself, 
and his keepers they know that too—and my wife, she says if 
you will be so good as to stay with her all the day, we will 
come back that way in the afternoon—and it is better still, a 
great deal better, if you and Mr. Balfour will stay to dine 
with us.”’ 

Lady Sylvia was very pleased and grateful. Apart from 
her personal liking for these friends of hers, she was glad to 
find her husband taking to the amusements and interests of 
this country life. She said that Mr. von Rosen’s plan would 
be very agreeable to her if it suited her husband; and then 
she turned to him. He was still regarding that letter. 

‘“What do you say, Hugh ?”’ she asked. 

‘Qh, yes,” he answered, as if startled out of some reverie. 
‘‘That is very kind of you, Von Rosen. It would be a 
delightful day. ‘The fact is, however, I am not quite sure 
that I ought to go, though nothing would give me greater 
pleasure as I have just got an offer here that is rather flattering 
to a young member who has not done much work in the 
House—it is rather an important measure they propose to 
put into my hands—well, I suppose I shall only be a sort of 
junior counsel to Lord ——, but at least I could get up his 
case for him. Well, now, I must see these two men at once. 
Sylvia,” he continued, turning to his wife, ‘‘if I asked these 
two friends of minc to run down here to-morrow to dinner, I 
suppose you could put them up for the night 1” 

All the glad light had gone from her face. Thoy had sut 
down at the table by this time: and before answering him 
she asked Mr. von Rosen whether he would not help himself 
to something or other that was near him, Then she said, in a 
somewhat precise fashion—— 

“T think it would look rather singular to ask two strangers 
down here for a single night at the present time.” 

“Why singular ?”’ said he, with a stare. 

‘‘So near Christmas,” she continued, in the samo proud and 
cold way, ‘‘ people are supposed to have made up their family 
parties. It is scarcely a time to invite strangers.” 
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“Oh, well,” said he, with a good-natured laugh, “I did 
not mean to offend you. I dare say you are right ; an evening 
devoted to talking about this Bill would not have been lively 
for you. However, I must see my two patrons—and that at 
once. Von Rosen, would you mind saying to Mr. Lefevre 
how much I thank him for his friendly offer? I fear I must 
let you have your drive over by yourself.” 

It was by the merest accident that he happened to notice 
his wife's face. When he saw the look of pain and disap- 
pointment that passed over it, he did not quite know what 
he had done to produce that feeling, but he altered his 
determination in a second. 

‘‘ By the way,” said he, “I might as well go up to London 
to-morrow. Yes; that will be better. I will telegraph to 
them to dine with me at the club; and to-day I can give up 
to your first-rate little arrangement. Come, Von Rosen, you 
have not finished already ?” 

‘“T do not wish to waste time,” said that inveterate idler. 
“The daylight is very short now. You have finished, too?” 

And so they set out; Lady Sylvia having promised to go 
over to Mrs. von Rosen during the day, and remain until the 
evening. As they drove off in the dog-cart, Balfour seemed 
rather pre-occupied. When he remarked, ‘‘ Things have come 
toa bonny cripus!” what was his companion to make of that 
absurd phrase? ‘Von Rosen did not know the story of the 
small boy in northern parts who was found bitterly sobbing, 
and digging his knuckles into his eyes; and who, on being 
asked what was the matter, replied, in language which has to 
be softened for southern ears, “‘ Things have come to a bonny 
cripus ; I only called my father an old fool, and he went and 
kicked me behind.” It was the introductory phrase of this 
insulted boy that Balfour used. ‘‘Things have come to a 
bonny cripus,” said he. 

They drove along the crisp and crackling road. The hoar- 
frost on the hedges was beginning to melt ; the sunlight had 
draped the bare twigs in a million of rainbow-jewels. The 
copper coloured sun shone over the black woods and the dank 


green fields. 
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“Women are strange creatures,’’ said Balfour again; and 
this was a more intelligible remark. 

‘“‘'Why do you say that?” asked the simple lieutenant, who 
had noticed nothing at breakfast beyond the coffee and the 
game-pie. 

“IT do believe,” said Balfour, with a smile which was not 
alcogether a glad one, “that my wife is beginning positively 
to hate everybody and everything connected with Parliament 
and politics ; and that is a lively look-out for me. You know 
I can’t go on staying down here. And yetI shouldn’t wonder 
if when Parliament meets she refused to go up to London.” 

“No, no, ‘no,’’ said the lieutenant, “there you are very 
wrong. It is not reasonable—not at all reasonable. She 
may like the country better ; but it is not reasonable. That 
is what I tell my wife now—she declares she will not go to 
live in America for a year and leave her children—and I say 
to her, ‘ You will think again about that. Itis a great trouble 
that you will leave your children—if will be a great sorrow 
for a time; but what will you think of yourself after, if you 
do not do what is right for them? When they grow up, 
when they want money, what will you think if you have 
thrust away all that property—and only for a single year’s 
absence t’ ”’ 

‘‘ And has your wife proved reasonable? has she consented 
to go?’’ asked Balfour. 

Von Rosen shrugged his shoulders. 

“No—not yet. But I will not argue with her. I will 
leave her to think. Oh, you do not know what a woman will 
do, if she thinks it is for the good of her children. At 
present, it is all ‘Oh, never, never! Leave my darling little 
girl, so that she won’t know me when I come back? Not for 
all the money in America!’ Well, that is natural too, 
though it is foolishness. You would not like to have your 
wife with too hard a heart. And I say to her, ‘ Yes, I will 
not ask you. Weare not so very poor that you must suffer 
great pain. If you will give up the American property, give 
it up, and no more to be said.’ ButI know. She is reasoning 
with herself now. She will go.” 
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“Do you think she will?” said Balfour, thoughtfully. 
‘Do you think she will give up so much of her own feeling 
if she thinks it right ?”’ 

“Know?” said the tall young German, with one of his 
hearty laughs. ‘‘ Yes, I know that very well. Oh, there is 
no one so sensible as my wife—not any one that I know any- 
where—if you can show her what is right. But if you ask 
me what J think of her uncle, that will cause so much 
trouble all for his nonsense, then I think he was a most 
wretched fellow, a most wretched and pitiful fellow.” * * * 

Here occurred an unintelligible growl, whether in German 
or English phraseology his companion could not say; but 
doubtless the muttered words were not polite. Another man 
would probably have given additional force to this expression 
of feeling by twitching at the reins; but Von Rosen never 
vented his rage on a horse. 

They had a capital day’s sport, although Balfour, who was 
evidently thinking of anything in the world rather than 
pheasants, rabbits, and hares, shot very badly indeed. Their 
luncheon was brought to them at a farmhouse, the mistress 
of the farm giving them the use of her sacred parlour, in 
which all the curiosities of ornament and natural history 
contributed by three generations were religiously stored. 
They got back to Von Rosen’s house about six; just in time 
for a cup of tea and a chat before dressing for an early 
country dinner. 

Surely, one or two of us who were sitting round the table 
that evening must have thought, surely these two young 
people ought to have been happy enough, if outward circum- 
stances have anything to do with content of mind. There 
was he, in the prime of youthful manhood, with strength 
written in every outline of the bony frame, and in every 
lineament of the firm, resolute, and sufliciently handsome 
head, rich beyond the possibilities of care, and having before 
him all the hopefulness and stimulus of a distinguished 
public career; she, young, high-born, and beautiful, with 
those serious and shy eyes that went straight to the heart of 
the person she addressed and secured her friends everywhere, 

N 2 
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also beyond the reach of sordid cares, and most evidently 
regarded by her husband with all affection and admiration. 
What trouble, other than mere imaginary nonsense, could 
enter into these linked lives? Well, there was present at this 
dinner that Cassandra of married life who was mentioned in 
the first chapter of this highly moral and instructive tale; and 
she would have answered these questions quickly enough. She 
would have assumed—for she knew nothing positive about the 
matter—that these two were now beginning to encounter the 
bitter disillusionising experience of post-nuptial life. The 
husband was beginning to recognise the fact that his wife was 
not quite the glorious creature he had imagined her to be; ho 
was looking back with a wistful regret to the perfectly false 
ideal of her he had formed before marriage ; while sho, 
having dreamed that she was marrying a lover, and having 
woke up to find she had only married a husband, was suf- 
fering untold and secret misery because she found her 
husband’s heart transferred from her real self to that old 
ideal picture of herself which ho had drawn in the dream-like 
past. This was what she would have said. This was what 
she was always preaching to us. And we generally found it 
best in our neighbourhood to give Her Most Gracious Majesty 
her own way; so that this theory as regarded the conjugal 
relations of nearly everybody we knew, was supposed to be 
strictly accurate. At least, nobody had the temerity to 
question it. 

‘‘ Lady Sylvia,” said this very person, ‘why don’t you 
ever go up to London? Mr. Balfour must think he is a 
bachelor again when he is all by himself in Piccadilly.” 

“T don’t like London much,” said Lady Sylvia, with great 
composure. ‘ Besides, my husband is chiefly there on busi- 
ness mattera ; and I should only be in the way.” 

‘‘ But you take a great interest in politics,” observed this 
monitress, who doubtless considered that she was administering 
some wholesome discipline.” 

‘“‘ My wife may take some interest in politics,” said Balfour, 
‘but she has no great love for politicians. I confess they are 
not picturesque or interesting persons, as a rule, I am 
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afraid their worldly wisdom—their callousness—is a triflo 
shocking.’’ 

“‘ Well, at all events,” said Our Most Gracious Lady—for 
she was determined to put in a little bit of remonstrance— 
though she would gravely have rebuked anybody else for 
daring to do so, ‘‘ you have not much political work to distract 
your attention at present—Parliament not sitting—and all 
that excitement about a dissolution having passed away.”’ 

‘“My dear Mrs. ,’ said he, with a laugh, “ now is the 
worst time of all ; for a good many of us don’t know whether we 
shall be in the next Parliament, and we are trying what we can 
do to make our calling and election sure. It is a disagreeable 
business ; but necessary. To-morrow, for example, I am going 
to town to see two gentlemen about a Bill they propose I 
should introduce ; but I shall have to ask them first what is 
the betting about my being able to get into Parliament at 
all. My present constituents have proved very ungrateful, 
after the unfailing attention and courtesy J have lavished 
upon them.” 

Here the German ex-soldier burst into a great roar of 
laughter, as if there was anything amusing in a young 
man’s throwing contumely on a number of persons who 
had done him the honour of returning him to the House 
of Commons. 

But after all it was not our business at this little dinner 
party to speculate on the hidden griefs that might accompany 
the outward good fortune of these two young people. We 
had more palpable trouble near at hand, as was revealed by 
an odd little accident that evening. Our hostess had a great 
ffection for two boisterous young lads, who were the sons of 
the august little woman just referred to; and she had invited 
them to come into the dining-room after dessert. Surely a 
mother ought to teach these brats not to make remarks on 
what does not concern them ? Now as we were talking in an 
aimless fashion about the Ashantee War, the recent elections, 
and what not, a sudden sound outside stilled us into silence. 
It was the children of the church choir who had come up to 
sing us a Christmas carol; and the sound of their voices, 
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outside in the still night, recalled many a vivid recollection, 
and awoke some strange fancies about the coming year. 
What were most of us thinking of then? This young ass of 
a boy all at once says, “Oh, Auntie Bell, where will you 
be next Christmas? And do they sing Christmas carols far 
away in America?’’ And Auntie Bell, being taken rather 
aback said she did not know, and smiled; but the smile was 
not a glad one, for we knew that sudden tears had started to 
the soft and kindly eyes. We were not quite so happy as we 
went home that night. And when some one remarked to tho 
mother of those boys—but there, it is no use remonstrating 
with women, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A CONFESSION. 


On the morning of his departure for London Balfour would 
take no notice of the marked disfavour with which Lady 
Sylvia regarded his setting out. Jt was hard on the poor 
child, no doubt, that he should leave her in the midst of these 
few Christmas holidays ; and all for the sake of some trumpery 
Parliamentary business. He might have remonstrated with 
her, it is true; might have reminded her that she knew what 
his life must be when she married him ; might have recalled 
her own professions of extreme interest in public affairs ; 
might have asked her if a single day’s absence—which he had 
tried to avert by a proposal which she had rejected—was, 
after all, such a desperate business. But no. He had no 
wish to gain an argumentative victory over his beautiful 
young wife. He would allow her to cherish that consolatory 
sense of having been wronged. Nay, more; since she had 
plainly chosen to live in a world apart from his, he would 
make her life thero as happy as possible. And so, as he 
kissed her in bidding her good-byo, he said—- 
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“ By the way, Sylvia, I might as well go round by the Hall, 
and see your father. If he is in all that trouble—this is 
Christmas-time, you know—perhaps he will let me help him.” 

Well, she did look a little grateful. 

‘¢ And I shall be down as soon as I can to-morrow forenoon,” 
ho added. 

But as he drove away from The Lilacs in the direction of 
Willowby Hall, he did not at all feel so amiably disposed 
towards his wife’s father; whom he conjectured—and con- 
jectured quite wrongly——to have been secretly soliciting this 
help from Lady Sylvia. But at all events, Balfour said to 
himself, the relations between himself and his wife were of 
more importance than his opinion of Lord Willowby. The 
sacrifice of a few thousand pounds was not of much concern 
to him ; it was of great concern to him that his wife should 
not remain unhappy if this matter of money could restore her 
usual cheerfulness. 

When he reached the Hall, he found that Major and Mrs, 
Blythe had left the day before, but would return for Christ- 
mas. Lord Willowby was smoking an after-breakfast cigarette 
in the library. He looked surprised when Balfour entered ; 
his son-in-law had not often paid him a visit unaccompanied 
by Lady Sylvia. 

‘The fact is,” said Balfour, coming straight to the point, 
“Sylvia is rather distressed at present because she imagines 
you are in some trouble about business matters, She thinks 
T ought to ask you about it, and seo if I can help you. Well, 
I don’t like interfering in any one’s affairs, especially when I 
have not been solicited to interfere; but really, you know, if 
I can be of servico to you : 

“Ah! the good girl—the dear girl!” said Lord Willowby, 
with that effusiveness of tone that his daughter had learned 
to love as the only true expression of affection. ‘I can see 
it all! Her tender instinct told her who that man was whom 
you drove over the day before yesterday—she recognised my 
despair, my shame, at being so beset by a leech, a blood- 
sucker, a miserable wretch who has no more sense of 
honour——” 
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And at this point Lord Willowby thought fit to get into a 
hot and indignant rage, which in no measure imposed on his 
son in-law. Balfour waited patiently until the outburst was 
over. Perhaps he may have been employing his leisure 
considering how a man could be beset by a leech; but 
inadvertently he looked out of window at his horses, and 
then he thought of his train. 

‘«‘ And, indeed, Balfour,”’ said his lordship, altering his tone 
and appealing in a personal and plaintive way to his son-in- 
law, “how could I speak to you about these matters? All 
your life you have been too well off to know anything about 
the shifts that other men have sometimes to adopt.” 

“My dear Lord Willowby,” said Balfour with a smile, “I 
am afraid it is those very shifts that have led you into your 
present troubles.”’ 

“Tf you only knew—if you only knew,” said the other, 
shaking his head. ‘“ But there; as my dear girl is anxious, I 
may as well make a clean breast of it. Will you sit down?” 

Balfour sat down; he was thinking more of the train than 
of his father-in-law’s affairs. 

“Do you know,’’ said Lord Willowby, with something of a 
pathetic air, ‘that you are about the last man in the world 
to whom I should like to reveal the cause of my present 
anxieties? You are—you will forgive me for saying so—apt 
to be harsh in your judgments; you do ‘not know what 
temptations poverty puts before you. But my dear girl must 
plead for me.” 

Balfour, who did not at all like this abject tone, merely 
waited in mute attention. If this revelation was to be 
protracted, he would have to take a later train. 

“About a year and a-half ago,’’ said his lordship, letting 
his eyes rest vaguely on the arm of Balfour’s easy-chair, 
“things had gone very badly with me, and I was easily 
induced into joining a speculation, or rather a series of 
speculations, on the Stock Exchange, which had been pro- 
jected by several friends of mine who had been with me in 
other undertakings. They were rich men, and could have 
borne their previous losses; I was a poor man, and—and in 
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short, desperate. Moreover, they were all business men, one 
or two of them merchants whose names are known all over 
the world; and I had a fair right to trust to their prudence 
—had I not?’’ 

‘Prudence is not of much avail in gambling,” said Balfour. 
‘¢ However, how did you succeed ?” 

‘Our operations, which they conducted, mind you, were 
certainly on a large scale—an enormous scale. If they had 
come out successfully, I should never have touched a company, 
or a share, or a bond for the rest of my life. But instead of 
that, everything went against us ; and while one or two of us 
could have borne the loss, others of us must have been simply 
ruined. Well, it occurred to one or two of these persons—I 
must beg you to believe, Balfour, that the suggestion did not 
come from me—that we might induce our broker, by promises 
of what we should do for him afterwards, to assume the 
responsibility of these purchases and become bankrupt——” 

A. sudden look of wonder—merely of wonder, not yet of 
indignation—leapt to the younger man’s face. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” pleaded Lord Willowby, who had been 
watching for this look, ‘‘don’t be too rash in condemning us 
—in condemning me, at all events. I assure you I at once 
opposed this plan when it was suggested. But they had a 
great many reasons to advance against mine. It was making 
one man bankrupt, instead of several. Then on whom would 
the losses fall? Why, on the jobbers; who are the real 
gamblers of the Stock Exchange, and who can easily suffer a 
few losses when pitted against their enormous gains——” 

“ But how was it possible?” exclaimed Balfour, who had 
not yet recovered from his amazement. “Surely the jobbers 
could have appealed to the man’s books, in which all your 
names would have been found !”’ 

‘‘T assure you, Balfour,” said his lordship, with a look of 
earnest sincerity, ‘‘ that so much was I opposed to the scheme 
that I don’t know how that difficulty was avoided. Perhaps 
he had a new set of books prepared, and burned the old ones. 
Perhaps he had from the outset been induced to enter his 
own name as the purchaser of the various stocks.”’ 
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‘“‘ But that would have been worse and worse—a downright 
conspiracy to swindle from the very beginning! Why, Lord 
Willowby, you don’t mean to say that you allowed yourself to 
be associated with such a well, perhaps I had better not 
give it a name! ” 

‘‘My dear Balfour,” said his lordship, returning to his 
pathetic tone, “it is well for you that you have never suffered 
from the temptations of poverty. I feared your judgment of 
my conduct would be harsh. You see, you don’t think of 
the extenuating circumstances. I knew nothing of this plan 
when I went into the copartnership of speculation—I cannot 
even say that it existed. Very well: when my partners 
came to me and showed me a scheme that would save them 
from ruin, was I openly to denounce and betray them merely 
because my own conscience did not exactly approve of the 
means they were adopting ?” 

“To condone a felony—even with the purest and highest 
motives”—said Balfour; and with that Lord Willowby 
suddenly rose from his chair. That single phrase had touched 
him into reality. 

‘Look here, Balfour ” said he, angrily. 

But the younger man went on with great calmness, to 
explain that he had probably been too hasty in using these 
words before hearing the whole story. He begged Lord 
Willowby to regard him, Balfour, as one of the public: what 
would the public, knowing nothing of Lord Willowby’s private 
character, think of the whole transaction? And then he 
prayed to be allowed to know how the affair had ended. 

“T wish it was ended,” said Lord Willowby, subsiding into 
his chair again, and into his customary gloomy expression. 
“This man appears to consider us as being quite at his mercy. 
They have given him more money than ever they promised ; 
yet he is not satisfied. He knows quite well that the jobbers 
suspected what was the cause of his bankruptcy, though they 
could do nothing to him; now he threatens to disclose the 
whole business, and set them on us. He says he is ruined as 
far as is practicable ; and that if we don’t give him enough to 
retire on, and live at his ease, he will ruin every one of 
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us in public reputation. Now do you see how the case 
stands ?” 

He saw very clearly. He saw that he dared not explain to 
his wife the story he had been told; and he knew she would 
never be satisfied until he had advanced money in order to 
hush up a gigantic fraud. What he thought of this dilemma 
can easily be surmised; what he said about it was simply 
nothing at all. 

‘¢ And why should he come at me?”’ said Lord Willowby, 
in an injured way. “I have no money. When he was down 
here the day before yesterday he used the plainest threats. 
But what can I do?” 

‘“‘ Prosecute him for attempting to obtain money by threats.’’ 

‘But then the whole story would come out.” 

“Why not—if you can clear yourself of all complicity in 
the matter?” 

Surely this was plain, obvious good sense. But Lord 
Willowby had always taken this young man to be a person 
of poor imagination, limited sympathies, and cold practical 
ways. It was all very well for him to think that the case 
lay in a nutshell. He knew better. He had a sentiment of 
honour. He would not betray his companions. In order to 
revenge himself on this wretched worm of a blood-sucker, 
would he stoop to become an informer, and damage the fair 
reputations of friends of his who had done their best to 
retrieve his fallen fortunes ? 

He did not frankly say ail this ; but he hinted at something 
of it. 

“Your generosity,” said Balfour, apparently with no in- 
tention of sarcasm, “may be very noble; but Ict us sco 
exactly what it may lead to. What does this man propose 
to do, if he is not paid sufficient moncy ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, he threatens everything—to bring an action against 
us—to give the jobbers information which will enable them 
to bring an action—and so forth.” 

“Then your friends, at all events, will have to pay a large 
sum; and both you and they will be ruined in character. 
That is so—isn’t it?” 
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“IT don’t know about character,’ said this poor hunted 
creature. ‘I think I could make some defence about that.” 

““T don’t think your defence would affect the public ver- 
dict,” said this blunt-spoken son-in-law. 

“Well, be it so!” said his lordship, in desperation. ‘ Let 
us say that the general voice of business-men—who, of course, 
never employ any stratagems to get out of predicaments in 
their own affairs—will say that we conspired to commit a 
fraud, Is that plain enough language? And now perhaps 
you will say that the threat is not a sufliciently serious 
one ?”’ 

‘‘T will say nothing of the kind,” said Balfour, quietly. 
‘‘The whole case seems much more serious than any one could 
have imagined. Of course if you believe you could clear 
yourself, I say again, as I said before—Bring an action against 
the man, and have the whole thing out, whoever suffers. If 
you are disinclined to take that course ? 

“Well, suppose I am ?”’ 

‘In that case,’”’ said Balfour, rising, “will you give me a 
day or two to think over the affair ?”’ 

“Certainly ; as many as you like,” said Lord Willowby, 
who had never expected much from the generosity of this 
son-in-law of his. 

And so Balfour got into his trap again, and drove on to the 
station. Nothing that had happened to him since his marriage 
had disturbed him so much as the revelation of this story. 
He had always had a certain nameless, indefinable dislike to 
Lord Willowby ; but he had never suspected him capable of 
conduct calculated to bring dishonour on the family name. 
And oddly enough, in this emergency, his greatest apprehension 
was that he might not be able to conceal the almost inevitable 
public scandal from Lady Sylvia. She had always loved her 
father. She had believed in his redundant expressions of af- 
fection. Inthe event of this great scandal coming to her 
ears, would she not indignantly repudiate it, and challeng> 
her husband to repudiate it also ? 

That evening, by appointment, Balfour’s two friends dined 
with him at his club ; and they had a more or less discursive 
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chat over the Bill which it was proposed he should introduce 
in the case of his being re-seated at the following General 
Election, Strangely enough he did not enter into this talk 
with any particular zest. He secmed abstracted, absorbed ; 
several times he vaguely assented to an opinion which he 
found it necessary to dispute directly afterwards. For what 
the member for Ballinascroon was really saying to himself 
was this:—‘‘To-morrow I go down again to the country. 
My wife will want to know what I am going to do about her 
father’s affairs. I shall be thrown a good deal during the 
next few days into the society of Lord Willowby and his 
brother. And on Christmas-day I shall have the singular 
felicity of dining in the company of two of the most promising 
scoundrely in this country.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CIRISTMAS SENTIMENT. 


THERE is no saying what a man, even of the strictest virtue, 
will do for the sake of his wife. But, curiously enough, when 
Hugh Balfour found himself confronted by these two disagree- 
able demands-- that he should lend or give a sum to Lord 
Willowby in order that a very disgraceful transaction should 
be hushed up; and that he should dine on Christmas evening 
with that peer of doubtful morals and his still more disre- 
putable brother—he found far more difficulty in assenting to 
the latter than to the former proposition. That was a matter 
of a few moments—the writing a few figures on a cheque ; 
this was spending a whole evening, and Christmas evening too, 
in th6 company of people whom he despised and detested. 
But what will not a man do for his wife ? 

Either concession was a sufficiently bitter draught to drink. 
He had always been keenly scrupulous about money matters ; 
and impatiently harsh and contemptuous in his judgment of 
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those who were otherwise. He had formed a pronounced 
antipathy against Lord Willowby ; and a man does not care 
to strain his conscience or modify his creed for a person 
whom he dislikes. Then, there was the possibility of a public 
disclosure, which would probably reveal the fact that he had 
Jent Lord Willowby this money. Could he defend himself by 
saying that he had counselled Lord Willowby, before lending 
him the money, to go into court and clear himself? He would 
not do that. When he gave that advice with mock humility, 
he knew perfectly that Lord Willowby was only prevaricating. 
He knew that this precious father-in-law of his was hopelessly 
entangled in a fraud which he had either concocted or con- 
doned. If this money were to be lent at all, it was frankly 
to be lent in order that the man who threatened to inform 
should be bought over to hold his peace. But then what 
is it that a young and devoted husband will not do for his 
wife 1 

Moreover, the more distressing of the two demands had to 
be met first. Lord Willowby told him that his partners in 
that scheme of cheating the jobbers had resolved to meet on 
the first of the new year, to consider what was to be done ; so 
that in the meantime Balfour could allow his conscience to 
rest so far as the money was concerned. But in the meantime 
came Christmas ; and he told his wife that he had no objection 
to joining that family party at the Hall. When he said that 
he had no objection, he meant that he had about twenty dozen, 
which he would overrule for her sake. And indeed Lady 
Sylvia’s delight at his consent was beautiful to see. She 
spent day after day in decorating Willowby Hall with ever- 
greens ; she did not altogether neglect The Lilacs, but then, 
you see, there was to be no Christmas party there. She sang 
at her work; she was as busy as she could be; she even 
wished—in the fulness of her heart—that her cousin Honoria 
were already arrived to help her. And Balfour? Did he 
assist in that pretty and idyllic pastime? Oddly enough, he 
seemed to take a greater interest than ever in the Von Rosens, 
and some neighbours of theirs. He was constantly over 
among us; and that indefatigable and busy idler, the German 
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ex-lieutenant, and he were to be seen every day starting off 
on some new business—a walking-match, a run with the 
Thistle-whippers, a sale of hay belonging to the Railway—.in 
fact, anything that did not lead those two in the direction of 
Willowby Hall. On one occasion he suddenly said to our 
Queen T 

“Don’t you think Christmas is a terribly dull business ?”’ 

‘We don’t find it so,” said that smiling person; ‘‘ we find 
it terribly noisy—enough to ruin one’s nerves for a week.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” said he, “that is quite different. I can understand 
your enjoying Christmas when you have a children’s party to 
occupy the evening.” 

‘‘T am sure,” said our Sovereign Mistress, who, to do her 
justice, is always ready with little kindnesses, “I am quite 
sure we should all be so glad if you and Lady Sylvia would 
come over and spend the evening with us—we would make 
Lady Sylvia the presiding fairy to distribute the gifts from 
the Christmas-tree—it is the most splendid one we have ever 





‘You are very kind,” said he, with a sigh. “I wish I 
could. There is other joy in store for me. I have to dino 
with some of my father-in-law’s relatives; and we shall have 
an evening devoted to bad wine and the Tichborne case.”’ 

And at length Christmas-day came round; and then it 
appeared that Mr. Balfour was expected to go from church to 
Willowby Hall and remain there until the evening. This, he 
considered, was not in the bond. He had managed to make 
the acquaintance of a certain clergyman in the neighbourhood 
of Englebury: and this worthy person had just forwarded 
him the proof-sheets of an essay on some public question or 
other, with a meek request that Mr. Balfour would glance 
over it and say whether the case of the enemy had been 
fairly and fully stated. This was courageous and honest on 
the part of the parson; for Mr. Balfour was on the side of 
the enemy. Now as this article was to be published in a 
monthly magazine, was it not of great importance that the 
answer should be returned at once? If Lady Sylvia would 
go on to the Hall with her papa, he, Balfour, would return to 
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The Lilacs, get this bit of business over, and join the gay 
family party in the evening. Lady Sylvia seemed rather 
disappointed that this clergyman should have deprived her 
husband of the pleasure of spending the whole day in the 
society of her relatives; but she consented to the arrange- 
ment, and Balfour, with much content, spent Christmas-day 
by himself. 

And then, in the hush of the still and sacred evening, this 
happy family party met round the Christmas board. It was 
a pleasant picture—for the bare dining-room looked no longer 
bare, when it was laden with scarlet berries and green leaves, 
and Lord Willowby could not protest against a waste of 
candles on such a night. Then, with his beautiful young 
wife presiding at the head of the table—herself the perfect 
type of gentle English womanhood—and Honoria Blythe’s 
merry black eyes doing their very best to fascinate and 
entertain him, why should this ungrateful Scotch boor have 
resolved to play the part of Apemantus? Of course, he was 
outwardly very civil—nay, formally courteous ; but there was 
nn air of isolation about him, as if he were sitting there by 
an exercise of constraint. He rarely took wine anywhere ; 
when he did, he almost never noticed what he drank: why 
was it, therefore, that he now tasted everything, and put the 
glass down as if he were calculating whether sudden death 
might not ensue? And when Major Blythe, after talking 
very loudly for some time, mentioned the word “ 'Tichborne,” 
why should this young man ejaculate—apparently to himself 
-—“O good Lord!” in a tone that somehow or other produced 
«, dead silence. 

“‘ Perhaps it is no matter of concern to you,” said Major 
Blythe, with as much ferocity as he dared to assume towards 
a man who might possibly lend him nioney, “ that an innocent 
person should be so brutally treated 1” 

‘Not much,’’ said Balfour, humbly. 

‘“‘I dare say you have not followed the case very closely, 
Balfour,’’ said his lordship, intervening to prevent a dispute. 

“No, I have not,’ he said. “In fact, 1 would much rather 
walk the other way. But then,” he added to Miss Honoria, 
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who was seated by him, “‘ your papa must not imagine that I 
have not an opinion as to who the Claimant really is.” 

“No!” exclaimed Honoria, with her splendid eyes full of 
theatrical interest. ‘‘ Who is ho, then ?” 

‘‘T discovered the secret from the very beginning. The old 
prophecies have been fulfilled. The ravens have flown away. 
Frederick Barbarossa has come back to the world at last.” 

“‘ Frederick Barbarossa ?”’ said Miss Honoria, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” continued her instructor, seriously. ‘His other 
name was Q’Donovan. He was a Fenian leader.’’ 

‘“Susan,’’ called cut her brat of a brother, “he is only 
making a fool of you”—but at any rate the sorry jest 
managed to stave off for a time the inevitable fight about the 
fat person from the colonies. 

It was a happy family gathering. Balfour was so pleased 
to see a number of relatives enjoying themselves together in 
this manner that he would not for the world havo the party 
split itself into two after dinner. Remain to drink Madeira 
when the ladies were going to sing their pious Christmas 
hymns in the other room? Never! Major Blythe said by 
Gad he wasn’t going into the drawing-room just yet; and 
poor Lord Willowby looked helplessly at both, not knowing 
which to yield to. Naturally, his duties as host prevailed. 
He sat down with his brother, and offered him some 
Madeira, which, to tell the truth, was very good indeed, for 
Lord Willowby was one of the men who think they can 
condone the poisoning of their guests during dinner by 
giving them a decent glass of wine afterwards. Balfour 
went into the drawing-room, and sat down by his wife, 
Honoria having at her request gone to the piano. 

“Why don’t you stay in the dining-room, Hugh?”’ said she. 

“ Ah,’ said he with a sigh, ‘“ Christmas evenings are far 
too short for the joy they contain. I did not wish the happi- 
ness of this family gathering to be too much flavoured with 
Tichborre. What is your cousin going to sing now 





O, how suect tt rs to see 
Brethren dwell in enmity t 


or some such thing?” 
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-She was hurt and offended. He had no right to scoff at. 
her relatives ; because if there was any discordant element in 
that gathering it was himself. They were civil enough to 
him. They were not quarrelling among themselves. If 
there was any interference with the thoughts and feelings 
appropriate to Christmas, he was the evil spirit who was 
disturbing the emotions-of those pious souls. 

Indeed, she -did not know what demon had got possession 
of him. He went over to Mrs. Blythe, a woman whom she 
knew he heartily disliked, and sat down by that majestic 
three-decker, and paid her great and respectful attention. 
He praised Honoria’s playing. He asked to what college 
they meant to send Johnnie, when that promising youth left 
school. He was glad to see the Major looking so well and 
hearty ; did he take his morning ride in the park yet? Mrs. 
Blythe, who was a dull woman, nevertheless had her suspi- 
cions ; but how could she fail to be civil to a gentleman who 
was complaisance personified ? 

His spirits grew brighter and brighter; he was quite 
friendly with Lord Willowby and his younger brother when 
they came in from the dining-room. Lady Sylvia deeply 
resented this courtesy, because she thought it arose from a 
sarcastic appreciation of the incongruity of his presence 
there; whereas it was merely the result of a consciousness 
that the hour of his release was at hand. He had done his 
duty. He had sacrificed his own likings for the sake of his 
wife. He had got through this distasteful dinner; and now 
he was going back to a snug room at The Lilacs, to a warm 
fire, an easy-chair, a pipe, and a friendly chat. 

But who can describe the astonishment of these simple folks 
when a servant came in to say that Mr. Balfour's carriage was 
at the door? Only ten o’clock—and this Christmas night ! 

‘Surely there is some mistake, Hugh?” said his young 
wife, looking at him with great surprise, ‘‘ You don’t wish 
to go home now?” 

“Oh, yes, child,” said he, gravely. ‘I don’t want to have 
you knocked up. It has been a long day for you to-day.” 

Bhe said not another word; but got up, and went to the door. 
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“Come, Sylvia,” said her father, who had opened the door 
for her, “you must give us another hour, anyway: you are 
not very tired? Shall I tell him tc take the horses out 
again }” 

“No, thank you,” said she, coldly. ‘I think I will go 
now.”’ 

*‘T am sorry,” said Balfour, when she had gone, “ to break 
up your charming Christmas party ; but the fact is, Sylvia 
has been very fatigued ever since she put up those evergreens ; 
and I am rather afraid of the night air for her.” 

He did not explain what was the difference between the 
night air of ten o’clock and the night air of eleven o'clock ; 
for presently Lady Sylvia came down stairs again, wrapped 
up in furs; and she was escorted out to the carriage with 
great ceremony by her father. She was silent for a time after 
they drove away. 

‘‘ Hugh,” she said, abruptly, by and by, “why do you 
dislike my relatives so? Andif you do dislike them, I think 
you might try to conceal it, for my sake.” 

“ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I do think that is rather ungrateful. 
I thought I went out of my way to be civil to them all round 
to-night, J think I was most tremendously civil. What was 
it, then, that displeased you?” 

She did not answer ; she was oppressed by bitter thoughts. 
And when he tried to coax her into conversation, she replied 
in monosyllables. In this manner they reached The Lilacs. 

Now before leaving home that evening he had given private 
instructions that a pretty little supper was to be prepared for 
their return; and when Lady Sylvia entered she found the 
dining-room all cheerfully lit up, a fire blazing, and actual 
oysters (oysters don’t grow on the hedgerows of Surrey, as 
some of us know) on the table. This was how he thought 
he and she might spend their first Christmas evening 
together, late as the hour was; and he hastened to anticipate 
even the diligent Anne in helping his wife to get rid of 
her furs. 

‘Now, Syllabus,” said he, “come in and make yourself 
eomfortable.”’ 

o 2 
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“Thank you,’ ’ said she, “JT am a little tired; I think I 
will go up stairs now.’ 

“Won't you come down again ?”’ 

“I think not.”’ 

And so, without any great sense of injury, and forgetting 
altogether the supper that was spread out on the table, he 
shut himself up alone in the still dining-room, and lit his 
pipe, and took down a book from the library. Soon enough 
these temporary disappointments were forgotten ; for it was 
a volume of Keats he had taken down at haphazard, and how 
could a man care about what happened to him on the first 
Christmas evening of his married life, if he was away in 
the dreamland of ‘‘ Endymion,” and removed from mortal 
cares 1 

Major Blythe and his family remained at Willowby Hall 
for some few days ; Lady Sylvia never went near them. Nay, 
she would not allow the name of one of her relations to pass 
her lips. If her husband mentioned any one of them, she 
changed the conversation ; and once, when he proposed to 
drive over to the Hall, she refused to go. 

On the other hand, she endeavoured to talk politics to her 
husband—in a stiff and forced way, which only served to 
distress him. He remonstrated with her gently—for, indeed, 
he was rather disappointed that his honest endeavours to 
please her had borne so little fruit—but she only grew more 
reserved in tone. And he could not understand why she 
should torture herself by this compulsory conversation about 
politics, foreign and domestic, when he saw clearly that her 
detestation of everything connected with his public life 
increased day by day, until—merely to save her pain—he 
could have wished that there was no such place as Englebury 
on the map of England. 

He told her he had spoken to her father about these 
pecuniary troubles, and offered to assist him. She said that 
was very kind, and even kissed him on the forehead, as she 
happened to be passing his chair; but not even that would 
induce her to talk about her father or anything belonging to 
him. And, indeed, he himself could not be very explicit on 
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the point, more especially as everything now pointed to his 
having to lend Lord Willowby money, not to hush up a fraud, 
but to defend a criminal prosecution. 

About the third week in January, all England was startled 
by the announcement that there was to be an immediate 
dissolution of Parliament, and that a General Election would 
shortly follow. Balfour did not seem so perturbed as might 
have been expected; he even appeared to find some sense of 
relief in the sudden news. He at once grew active, bright, 
eager, and full of a hundred schemes, and the first thing he 
did was, of course, to rush up to London, the centre of all 
the hurry and disturbance that prevailed. Lady Sylvia 
naturally remained in Surrey ; he nover thought for a moment 
of dragging her into that turmoil, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
VicTory ! 


THERE was not a moment to lose. All England was in con- 
fusion; local committees hastily assembling ; Parliamentary 
agents down in Westminster wasting their substance on shil- 
ling telegrams; wire-pullers in Pall Mall pitifully begging 
for money to start hopeless contests in the interest of the 
party; eager young men fresh from college consulting their 
friends as to which impregnable seat they should assault with 
a despairing courage; and comfortable and elderly members 
dolefully shaking their heads over the possible consequences 
of this precipitate step, insomuch that the luncheon claret at 
their club had no longer any charms for them. And then 
the voluble partizans—the enthusiasts—the believers in the 
great liberal heart of England—how little did they reck of 
the awful catastrophe impending! ‘The abolition of the 
Income Tax would rally wavering constituents. The recent 
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reverses at the poll were only the result of a temporary irri- 
tation ; another week would give the Government an over- 
whelming majority. Alas! alas! These confident professions 
were balm to many an anxious heart, this or the other luck- 
less wight seeking all possible means of convincing himself 
that his constituents could not be so cruel as to oust him; 
but they did not prevent those constituents from arising and 
slaying their representative, transforming him from a living 
and moving member of Parliament into . wandering and 
disconsolate voice. 

Balfour had to act and think for himself in this crisis ; 
Mr. Bolitho was far too busy to attend to such a paltry place 
as Englebury, even if he had been willing to join in what he 
regarded as a Quixotic adventure. And now a strange thing 
happened. Balfour had long been of opinion that his wife’s 
notions of what public life should be were much too romantic 
and high-strung to be practicable. It was well she should 
have them; it was well that her ignorance of the world 
allowed her to imagine them to be possible. But, of course, 
s man living in the denser and coarser atmosphere of politics 
had to take human nature as he found it; and could not 
afford to rule his conduct by certain theories which, beautiful 
enough in themselves, were merely visionary. 

Oddly enough, however, and probably unconsciously, he 
did at this moment rule his conduct by Lady Sylvia’s senti- 
ments. It is true that, when he first talked about that 
business of buying the filched common from Mr. Chorley, and 
subsequently presenting it to the Englebury people, he ap- 
peared to treat the whole affair as a joke; but all the same 
he had expressed no distinct disapproval of the scheme. It 
was only after Lady Sylvia's indignant protest that he came 
to consider that proposal as altogether detestable. Further, 
when Bolitho suggested to him that he should try to oust the 
member then sitting for Englebury, he saw no reason why 
he should not try to do so, Had not Harnden himself led 
similar assaults on seats deemed even more a personal per- 
quisite than his own? Harnden was used up, was of no 
good to either party, had spoken of retiring; why should 
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not the seat be contested? This was Balfour’s opinion at the 
time; and he himself could not have told when he had 
altered it. All’the same, as he now hurried up to London, he 
felt it would be mean to try to oust this old gentleman from 
his seat; if Harnden did not mean to resign, he, Balfour, 
would make a rush at some other place—Evesham, Shoreham, 
Woodstock, any quarter, in fact, that was likely to covet the 
glory of returning so distinguished and independent a person 
as himself, 

And in his straightforward fashion he went direct to this 
old gentleman, whom he found in a little and old-fashioned, 
but famous club in St. James’s Street. The member for 
Englebury had once been a fine-looking man; and even now 
there was something striking about the firm mouth, aquiline 
nose, keen eyes, fresh colour, and silvery hair; but the tall 
form was bent almost double; and the voice was querulous 
snd raucous. He came into the small side-room with 
Balfour's card in his hand; he bowed slightly and stiffly ; 
and in that second had keenly studied his adversary’s face, 
as if he would read every line of the character impressed 
on it. 

“Sit down,”’ said he. 

Balfour sat down, and appeared to consider for a second or 
so how he would open the conversation. The two were 
familiar with each other’s appearance in the House ; but had 
never spoken. 

‘“‘T suppose you know, Mr. Harnden, that they mean to turn 
me out of Ballinascroon ?” 

‘Yes, I do—yes,’”’ said the old gentleman, in a staccato 
fashion. ‘ And you want to turn me out of Englebury? Yes 
—I have heard that too.” 

“T thought of trying,” said Balfour, frankly. ‘ But now I 
have made up my mind not to stand unless there is a vacancy. 
There was a talk of your resigning. I have called now to 
ask you whether there was any truth in the rumour; if not, I 
will let Englebury alone.”’ 

‘“‘ Ay,” said the elder man, with gruff emphasis—‘ Chorley 
—that fool Chorley—told you, didn’t he? You are in league 
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with Chorley, aren’t you? Do you think that fellow can get 
my seat for you?” 

“T tell you I don’t mean to try, sir, unless you intend to 
-give it up of your own free will. Chorley? Oh, no; Iam 
not in league with Chorley ; he and I had a quarrel.” 

‘‘T didn’t hear about that,’’ said the old gentleman, still 
regarding his enemy with some reserve. ‘‘I haven’t been 
down thére for a long time now. And so Chorley was hum- 
bugging you, was he? You thought he had put you in for a 
good thing, eh? Don’t you believe that ass. Why, he made 
some representations to me some time ago v 

At this point Mr. Harnden suddenly stopped, as if some 
new light had struck him. 

“Ha, that was it was it? You quarrelled with him, did 
you?’’ he said, glancing at Balfour a quick, shrewd look. 

‘Yes, I did,’ said Balfour, ‘‘and I swore I would fight 
him, and you, and everybody all round, and win the seat 
in spite of any coalition. That was vapouring. I was in 
a rage.”’ 

Mr. Harnden stroked his hands on his knees for some little 
time, and then he laughed and looked up. 

‘‘T believe what you have told me,’’ he said, staring his 
enemy full in the face. ‘I see now why that presumptuous 
fellow, Chorley, made overtures to me. To tell you the truth 
I thought he wanted me to spend more money, or something 
of that sort, and I sent him about his business. Well, 
sir, you've done the best thing you could have thought 
of by coming straight to me. I will tell you a secret. I 
had prepared a nice little plan for dishing both you and 
Chorley.” 

And here the old gentleman laughed again at his own 
smartness. Balfour was glad to find him in this pleasant 
humour ; it was not every one, if all stories be true, that the 
member for Englebury received so pleasantly. 

‘T like the look of you,’’ said Mr. Harnden, bluntly. ‘I 
don’t think you would play any tricks.”’ 

“‘Y am very much obliged to you,’’ said Balfour, drily. 

“Oh, don’t you beinsulted. Iam anold man: I speak my 
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mind. And when you come to my time of life—well, you'll 
know more about electioneering dodges. So you’ve quarrelled 
with Chorley, have you?’’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘H’m, And you believed he would have given you my 
seat 7” 

“T thought with his help I might have won it—that is, if 
his representations were true. I was told you weren’t very 
popular down there, Mr. Harnden.” 

‘Perhaps not—perhaps not,” said the old man. ‘“ They 
grumble because I speak the truth in Parliament and out. 
But*don’t you make any mistake about it; all that would 
disappear if another man were to contest the seat. They'll 
stick to me at an election ; depend on that, sir.” 

‘Then you propose to remain in Parliament,’ said Balfour, 
rising. ‘‘In that case, I need not waste your time further.” 

“Stay a minute,” said the old man, curtly. “TI told you 
I meant to dish you and Chorley.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

“You and I might dish Chorley, and you might have the 
seat.” 

Balfour was not an emotional person ; but he was a young 
man, and desperately anxious about his chances of being 
returned ; and at this abrupt proposal his heart jumped. 

‘‘ There is something about that fellow that acts on me like 
a red rag on a bull,’’ continued this irascible old man. ‘He 
is aS cunning as a fox, and as slippery as an eel; and his 
infernal twaddle about the duties of a member of Parliament 
—and his infernal wife too! Look here; you are a young 
man; you have plenty of energy. Go down at once to Engle- 
bury; issue an address; pitch it high and strong about 
corrupt local influence and intimidation ; denounce that fellow, 
and call on the electors to free themselves from the tyranny 
of dictation—you know the sort of bunkum. That will drive 
Chorley over to me.’’ 

“ You are excessively kind, sir,” said Balfour, who, despite 
his disappointment, could not help bursting out into a laugh. 
“TI have no doubt that would be excellent sport for you. 
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But, you see, I want to get into Parliament. I can’t go 
skylarking about Englebury, merely to make a fool of Mr. 
Chorley.”’ 

‘“‘There’s a good deal of the greenhorn about you,’’ said the 
old gentleman, testily, for he did not like being laughed at, 
“but that is natural at your age. Of course, I mean to resign. 
I had thought of resigning in favour of that boy of Lord 
S———’s, who is a clever lad, if he would give up French 
Radicals and atheism. But I will resign in your favour, if 
you like—at the last moment—after Chorley has been working 
for me like the hound he is. And what do you say to that, 
young man ?”’ 

Mr. Harnden rose, with a proud smile on his face. He 
was vain of his diplomacy; perhaps, too, it pleased him to 
patronise this younger man, to whom a seat in the House was 
of such infinite consequence. 

‘Do I understand, sir, that you meant to give up your seat 
in any case ?’’ Balfour asked. 

‘Certainly, I did,” said the other. ‘ 1f I wished to retain 
it, do you think I should be afraid of you—I mean of any 
candidate that Chorley could bring forward? No, no; don’t 
you believe any such stuff. The people of Englebury and 
I have had our quarrels ; but we are good friends at bottom. 
It will be a very disgraceful thing if they don’t give me a 
handsome piece of plate when I retire.” 

“My dear sir,’ said Balfour, with saturnine simplicity, 
“‘T will take care of that.” 

‘“‘ And I am not going to spend a penny in a bogus contest ; 
mind that. But that is not your business. Now go away. 
Don’t tell anybody you have seen me. I like the look of you; 
J think you have too many opinions; but as soon as you 
get into some small office—and the Government might do 
worse, I will say—you will get cured of that. Good-day 
to you.” 

There is a telegraph oflice at the foot of St. James’s Street. 
Balfour walked right down there, and sent a message to his 
friend Jewsbury at Oxford :—“ Come down at once to the * Green 
Fox,’ Englebury. Some fun going on.” Then, finding he could 
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just catch the afternoon train, he jumped into a hansom and 
drove to Paddington Station. He arrived at Englebury 
without even a toothbrush; but he had his cheque-book in 
his pocket. 

The Rev. Mr. Jewsbury arrived the next day; and the 
business of the election began at once. Jewsbury was in the 
secret, and roared with laughter as he heightened the pungency 
of the paragraphs which called on the electors of Englebury 
to free themselves from political slavery. And Balfour 
laughed as heartily when he found himself lashed and torn 
to pleces every morning by the Lnglebury Mercury ; because 
he looked forward to the time when the editor of that import- 
ant organ might have to change his tune, in asking the sitting 
member to obtain the Government advertisements for him. 

It was a fierce fight to be sure; and Mr. and Mrs. Chorley 
had such faith in their time-honoured representative that they 
called on their fellow-townsmen to raise a sum to defray Mr. 
Harnden’s expenses. Then, on the night before the election, 
the thunderbolt fell. Mr. Harnden attended a meeting of his 
friends and supporters. He thanked them most cordially for 
all they had done on his behalf. The weight of “years, he 
said, was beginning to tell on him; nevertheless he had been 
loth to take his hand from the plough; now, however, at the 
last moment, he felt it would be a mistake to task their kind- 
ness and forbearance longer. But he felt it a privilege to be 
able to resign in favour of an opponent who had throughout 
treated him with the greatest courtesy—an opponent who had 
already made some mark in the House—who would do credit 
to the borough. That the constituency was not divided in its 
opinions they would prove by voting for Mr. Balfour lke one 
man. He called for three cheers for his antagonist ; and the 
meeting, startled, bewildered, but at the same time vaguely 
enthusiastic, positively roared. Whether Mr. Chorley, who 
was on the platform, joined in that outburst, could not well 
be made out. Next day, as a matter of course, Mr. Hugh 
Balfour was elected member of Parliament for the borough of 
Englebury ; and he straightway telegraphed off this fact to 
his wife. Perhaps she was not looking at the newspapers. 
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Well, he was only a young man; and he was no doubt 
proud of his success as he hastened down to Surrey again. 
Then everything promised him a glad home-coming ; for he 
had learned in passing through London that the charge against 
Lord Willowby and his fellow-speculators had been withdrawn 
—he supposed the richer merchants had joined to buy the 
man off. And as he drove over to The Lilacs he was full of 
eager schemes. Lady Sylvia would come at once to London, 
and the house in Piccadilly would be got ready for the opening 
of Parliament. It would be complimentary if she went down 
with him to Englebury, and called on one or two people whose 
acquaintance he had made down there. Surely she would be 
glad to welcome him after his notable victory. 

But what was his surprise and chagrin to find that Lady 
Sylvia’s congratulations were of a distinctly formal and 
correct character ; and that she did not at all enter into his 
plans for leaving The Lilacs. 

“Why, Sylvia,” said he, ‘‘ surely you don’t hate Englebury 
simply because you disliked the Chorleys? Chorley has been 
my sworn enemy all through this fight; and I have smitten 
him hip and thigh !” 

“TI scarcely remember anything about the Chorleys,” she 
said, indifferently. 

“But why would you rather live down here?’’ said he, in 
amazement. 

‘You know you will be every night at the House,” she said. 

‘“Not more than other members,’’ he remonstrated. ‘TI 
shall have three nights a week free.” 

“And then you will be going out among people who are 
altogether strangers to me—who will talk about things of 
which I know nothing sg 

‘““My dear child,’ said he, “ you don’t mean to say you 
intend to live down here all by yourself during the time 
Parliament is sitting? You will go mad!” 

“T have told you before, Hugh,” said she, “that I cannot 
leave papa while he is so poorly as he is at present. You 
will have plenty of occupation and amusement in London 
without me; I must remain here.” 
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There was a flash of angry light in the deep-set grey eyes. 

‘“‘If you insist on remaining here,” said he, ‘“ because your 
father chooses to go pottering about after those rabbits——” 

Then he checked himself. Had he not vowed to himself 
again and again that he would be tenderly considerate to 
this gentle-souled creature, who had placed the happiness of 
her life in his hands? If she had higher notions of duty than 
he could very well understand, ought he not at least to 
respect them ? . 

“ Ah, well, Sylvia,” said he, patting her on the shoulder, 
“perhaps you are right. But I am afraid you will find it 
very dull,” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CRISIS. 


THinas had indeed “come to a bonny cripus;” and he was 
altogether unaware of it. He was vaguely conscious, it is 
true, that his married life was not the married life he had 
looked forward to; and he was sorry that Lady Sylvia should 
insist on moping herself to death in that solitary house in 
Surrey. But then if her sense of duty to her ailing father 
demanded the sacrifice, he could not interfere ; and there was 
some compensation for her in the beauty of the summer 
months that were now filling her garden with flowers. As for 
himself, he let no opportunity slip of paying her small and 
kindly attentions. Mle wrote to her every day. When he 
happened to have an idle forenoon, he would stroll into 
Christie’s and buy some knick-knack for her. Lady Sylvia had 
never had the chance of gratifying her womanly passion for 
old china ; but now that Balfour had discovered her weakness 
for such things, she had them in abundance. Now it was 
a Dresden milk-jug, now a couple of Creil plates, again a 
Sevres jardini¢re, that was sent as a little token of re- 
membraxnce: while he scarcely ever went down on Saturday 
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morning without carrying with him some similar bit of frail 
treasure, glad that he knew of something that would interest 
her, In the meantime he was intensely busy with his Parlia- 
mentary work; for, not having been in office, and having 
no hope of office, the tremendous overthrow of his party at the 
General Election had in no way damped his eager energy. 

When the blow fell, it found him quite unprepared. One 
afternoon he received a telegram from his wife asking him 
if he could go down that evening. It was a most unusual 
summons; for she was scrupulously careful not to interfere 
with his Parliamentary duties ; but of course he immediately 
hastened down to The Lilacs. He was more surprised than 
alarmed. 

He went into the drawing-room, and found his wife stand- 
ing there, alone. The light of the summer evening was 
somewhat dimmed by the multitude of leaves about the 
verandah ; but his first glance told him that she was deadly 
pale, and he saw that she was apparently supporting herself 
by the one hand that caught the edge of the table. 

“Sylvia,” said he, in dismay, “‘ what is the matter 1” 

“T am sorry to have troubled you to come down,” she said, 
in a voice that was strangely calm, “but I could bear this no 
longer. I think it is better that we two should separate.” 

He did not quite understand at first ; he only felt a little 
cold about the heart. The next moment she would have 
fallen backwards had he not caught her; but she quickly 
recovered herself, and then gently put his hands away from 
her. 

‘* Sylvia,” said he again, ‘‘ what is the matter with you?” 

He stared at the white face as if it were that of a mad 
woman, 

‘“T mean what I say, Hugh,” she answered. “I have 
thought it over for months back. It is no hasty wish or 
resolve.” 

“Sylvia, you must be out of your senses,” he exclaimed. 
“To separate! Why? For what reason? Is it anything 
that I have done ?”’ 

He wished to take her hand ; she withdrew a step. 
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“The sooner this pain is over the better for both of us,” 
she said, and again the trembling hand sought the support of 
the table. ‘‘ We have been separated—we are separated now 
——except in name. Our married life has been a mistake—I 
do not think it is either your fault or mine—but the punish- 
ment is more than I can bear. I cannot any longer suffer 
this—this pretence. Let us separate. We shall both be free 
to live our own lives, without pretending to the world to be 
what we are not oe 

“My darling !”” he exclaimed—but somehow the warmth of 
hig protest was chilled by that impassive demeanour; it was 
no outburst of temper that had summoned him down from 
London. ‘Sylvia! why won’t you tell me your reasons? 
What is it you want altered? I have tried in every way to 
make your life just as you wished it -——” 

‘“T know you have,” she said; “ you have been kindness 
itself. But it is not a thing to be reasoned about. If you 
do not know already how far we are apart, how can I tell 
you? We ought never to have married. We have not a 
single thought or feeling, a single opinion, occupation, or 
interest in common. I have tried to bear it—God knows how 
I have tried, night and day, to school myself into believing 
that it was only the natural way of the world. I cannot 
believe it—I cannot believe that any othcr woman has suffered 
what I have suffered, and now I must speak. Your life 
is in your work. I am only an encumbrance to you—a 
something apart from yourself and your interests, that 
demands attentions which are paid by you as a duty. I 
wish to release you; and to release myself from a life of 
hypocrisy which I cannot any longer bear. Have I said 
enough 7” 

He stood for a moment o1 two absolutely silent: he never 
forgot those moments during his life. 

‘You have said enough,” he answered, calmly; and then 
he absently turned to the window. The daylight was going ; 
the hush of the evening had fallen over the birds; there was 
not a leaf stirring. ‘Yes, you have said enough. You 
cannot expect me to answer what you have said at once. 
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Apparently you have been thinking about itfor some time. I 
must think about it too.” 

He took up his hat, which he had mechanically placed on 
the table beside him, and passed out into the garden. His 
face had a strange grey look on it; the eyes were sunken and 
tired. Probably he himself scarcely knew that he opened 
the great wooden gate, went out into the road, and then by 
and by chose a familiar path across the fields, where he was 
not likely to meet any one. He did not seem to care whither 
his wandering steps led him. His head was bent down, and 
at first he walked slowly, with the gait of one who was infirm 
or ailing; but presently he quickened his pace, his manner 
became more nervous and excited, occasionally he uttered 
a word as if he were addressing some one in an imaginary 
conversation. 

The woods grew darker; the first stars came out. Far 
away there was the sound of a cart being driven home in the 
dusk ; but all around him was still. 

Then he came to a stone bridge over a small river; and 
here he paused for a time, leaning his arms on the parapet, 
and staring down—without seeing anything—at the black 
water. How could he see anything? For the first time since 
he had reached manhood’s estate, he was crying bitterly. 

He was now a good many miles from home; but his 
wanderings had brought him no relief. It was all a mystery 
to him; he knew not what to do. How could he move by 
any piteous appeal that cold resolve? It was no mere whim 
or fancy he had to deal with; but something at once strong 
and subtle, a conviction of slow growth, a purpose that 
despair had rendered inflexible. But the origin of it? His 
brain refused to act; he wondered whether he, too, were 
going mad. 

Now a short distance from this river there stood a house 
that he knew; and as he aimlessly began to retrace his steps 
he passed the gate. There was a light burning in one of the 
rooms; the window was open; he heard a faint sound of 
music. Suddenly it occurred to him—surely Lady Sylvia, 
before she had come to this terrible resolve, must have spoken, 
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in however indirect a fashion, of her manner of life to some 
sympathetic woman friend; and to whom more likely than 
this kind person for whom she had professed so great an 
admiration and love? He went nearer to the house; she was 
alone in the room, playing some sufficiently sorrowful melody 
to herself. In his desperation and bewilderment, he deter- 
mined that he would demand the counsel of this kind friend, 
who would at least understand a woman’s nature, even sup- 
posing that she was not in Lady Sylvia’s confidence. THe was 
too anxious and perturbed to think twice. He entered the 
house; was at once shown into the drawing-room, and there 
and then told the whole story to his startled listener, 

And it was with a great interest and sympathy that she 
heard the story, for she could not fail to observe that once or 
twice tears started to the young man’s eyes as he tried to find 
Some oxcuse in his own conduct for Lady Sylvia’s resolve ; 
and, moreover, she had a great liking for the young wifo 
whose griefs and troubles had just been revealed to her. But 
what was the young man’s surprise to find that this gentle 
and kindly lady, as he hurriedly told his brief story, began 
to grow monstrously angry; and when he had finished was 
quite wrathful and indignant. There wero no tears in her 
cyes; but there were tears in her voico—of proud and 
pathetic remonstranco. 

‘¢The causo of it!’ she exclaimed, with the beautiful dark 
eyes—it must be owned—a trifle moist, ‘If she had some 
real sorrow to think of, she would have no room in her head 
for these morbid notions. Look at the other young wife who 
is our neighbour—my greatest friend and companion—who 
has bravely made up her mind to go and live for a whole year 
in America without those young children that are tho very 
life of her life. That is a trial --that is a sorrow that 
demands some sympathy; and if Lady Sylvia had somo real 
grief of that kind to undergo, depend on it she would not be 
torturing herself and you with her imaginary disappointments. 
Her disappointments! What is the truth? She is too well 
off. She has been too carefully kept aside from any know- 
ledgo of the real misery that is in the world. fer notion of 
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human life is that it should become just what everybody 
wants it to be. And her cure for her fancied troubles is 
separation from her husband? Very well. Let her try it!” 

And here, of course, she did cry a bit, as a woman must ; 
but Balfour did not at all resent her angry vehemence, 
although it was far from corny to his young and 
unhappy wife. 

“Yes,” said she, with a passionate indignation, “let her try 
it! You cannot argue her out of her folly ; let her have her 
will! Oh, I know the dreams that young girls have—and 
that is her excuse, that she has never known what life is, It 
is to be all rose colour. Well, let her try her own remedy ! 
Perhaps she would like to see what real trouble is—a young 
mother tearing herself away from her children and going to 
a distant country where she cannot hear for weeks if one of 
them were to die. I can tell you if she came with us it 
might be possible to show her something of what human 
beings have really to suffer in this world —the parting of 
emigrants from their home and their kindred—thc heart- 
breaking fight for money ——”’ 

‘But why should she not go with you?” he said eagerly. 
“Do you mean that you are going with the Von Kosens?”’ 

She paused ; and the nimble wit within the beautiful little 
head was busy with i's quick imagnings. She had not 
thought of this as a practical peopoel when she held it out 
asa wild threat. But why not —why not? This woman was 
vehement in her friendships when they were once formed. 
What would sho not do to purge the mind of this young wife 
of fancies begotten of indolence and too good fortune? There 
was some colour in her face. Her breath came and went a 
trifle quickly. 

“Why not—to be sure?”’ said she; and she regarded 
the young man with a strange compassion in her eyes. ‘I 
do think if you trusted her to us for a time—if she would 
go with us, we could do her some good. I think we could 
show her some things, I think she might be glad enough to 
alter her decision—yes, glad enough ! 

“But a year is a long time,” said he, staring absently 
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at the open window and the black night and the stars 
outside. 

“ But we are not going for a year,’’ said she—and it was 
clear that now she was most anxious to attempt the soul-cure. 
‘‘'We are only going to accompany our friends on their out- 
ward trip, and see them comfortably settled—comfortably, 
indeed ! when that poor girl has to leave her children behind. 
If there was any righteousness in the law they would give 
her the land and the money at once, and pay no attention to 
that ridiculous will. Oh no, Mr. Balfour, we shall only be 
going for a three months’ trip or so; but we shall see many 
things in that time; and I think I could speak a little now 
and again to Lady Sylvia. Distance does a great deal. I 
don’t think she will be sorry when we turn and begin to get 
home again to England. I don’t think you will ever hear 
another word as long as you live about separation.” 

His face had brightened wonderfully. 

‘Do you know what a great favour it is you are offering 
me ?’’ he said. 

“Oh no, not at all,’’ said she, eagerly. ‘We are going for 
a pleasure excursion. It isa mere holiday. We shall have a 
sharp wrench when we bid good-bye to the Von Rosens, but 
Lady Sylvia will have nothing to do with that. And she 
will see plenty to amuse her; and the change will do her 
health good.” 

Well, this young man was grateful enough to her; but he 
was not at all aware of what she had done for his sake. 
What had become of all those pet theories of hers about the 
false ideals formed before marriage; and of the inevitable 
disappointment on the discovery of the truth after marriage 4 
This—if the humiliating confession must be made to the 
indulgent reader—was the identical Surrey prophetess and 
seer who used to go about telling us that nearly everybody 
who was married was wretched. The man had dowered his 
sweetheart with qualities she never possessed ; after marriage 
he learned the nature of the woman who was to be his life- 
companion; and never ceased to look back with an infinite 


longing and sadness to that imaginary woman with whom he 
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had fallen in love. The girl, on the other hand, married her 
lover with the notion that he was to be always heroic and her 
lover ; whereas she woke up to find that she had only married 
a husband, who regarded her not as life itself, but as only one 
of the facts of life. These we knew to be her pet theories. 
When this young man came to tell her of his troubles, why 
did not this Frau Philosophin, as we called her, fall back on 
her favourite theories, as affording all the explanation that 
he needed? The fact is—-though it requires a good deal of 
courage to put the words down—the heart of this person was 
much more trustworthy than her head. It was a very lov- 
able and loving heart ; answering quickly to any demand for 
sympathy; and most firmly tenacious of friendships. When 
she was told that Lady Sylvia was in trouble—when she saw 
that this young husband was in trouble—her fiddlestick 
theories went to the winds; and her true woman’s heart 
gave prompt and sure answer. She was a little nettled and 
indignant, it is true; for she had had, for some evenings 
before, mysterious fits of crying in quiet corners of the house 
over this journey we were about to undertake; but her in- 
dignation had only made her frank; and she had spoken 
bravely and honestly to Hugh Balfour. Yes, he had more 
to thank her for than he imagined, though his gratitude was 
quite sufficiently sincere and warmly expressed. 

The tender-hearted little woman held his hand for a 
moment at the door. 

‘“‘T shall not speak a word of this to auy human being,” 
said she—just as if she had no husband to whom she had 
sworn allegiance—“ until you tell me that I may, and then I 
hope to hear that Lady Sylvia has accepted my offer. Don’t 
argue with her; you might drive her into a sort of verbal 
obstinacy. Don’t ask her to change ler decision; she has 
not come to it without much heartrending, and she cannot 
be expected to abandon it for the sake of a few sentences. 
Accept it ; the cure will be more permanent.” 

“Thank you, and God bless you,’’ said he, and then ho 
disappeared in the night. 

‘What if she should object?” he asked himself, as he 
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hurried on through the darkness, his only guidance being 
from the stars. He had been so stunned and bewildered by 
the announcement of her resolve, that he had never even 
thought of what she would do further—whether she would 
prefer to go back to Willowby Hall, or to remain in sole 
possession of The Lilacs. Either alternative seemed to him 
to be a sufficiently strange ending to the dreams that these 
two had dreamed together as they walked on that lonely 
terrace of a summer night, listening for the first notes of the 
nightingale, and watching the marshalling of the innumerable 
hosts of heaven. To go back to her father: to be left alone 
in that Surrey cottage. 

He found her in the same room --calm, and apparently self- 
possessed ; but he saw from her eyes that she had given way 
to passionate grief in his absence. 

“Sylvia,’’ said he, “if I thought you had sent for me from 
any hasty impulse, I should ask you to let me reason with 
you. Isee itis not so. You have made up your mind; and 
I must respect your wish. But I don’t want to have any 
public scandal attaching either to your name or mine; and I 
believe—whether you believe it or not—that you will repent 
that decision. Now I am going to ask a favour of you. The 
———s mean to accompany their friends, the Von Rosens, to 
their new home in America; and will then return—probably 
they will be away about three months. They have been good 
enough to offer to take you with them. Now, if you really 
believe that our relations are altogether so wrong that nothing 
is left but separation, will you consent to try three months’ 
separation first? I will not seek to control your actions in 
any way ; but I think this is reasonable.” 

The mention of her friend’s name brought some colour to 
the pale, thoughtful, serious face ; and her bosom heaved with 
her rapid breathing, as he put this proposal before her. 

‘*'Yes,’’ she said, “ T will do what you wish,” 

“And your father ?”’ 

“T have not spoken to my father. I hope you will not. It 
is unnecessary.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE ISOBARS., 


It was an eager and an anxious time with our women-folk, 
who began to study the weather-charts in the newspapers, and 
to draw from thence the most dismal forebodings. The air 
was full of isobars: we heard their awful tread. Areas of 
low pressure were lying in wait for us; the barometer curves 
assumed in imagination the form of mountainous waves luring 
us to our doom. And then we had a hundred kind friends 
writing to warn us against this line and that line; until it 
became quite clear that, as we were to be drowned anyhow, 
it did not matter a brass farthing which line we selected. 
And you—you most amiable of persons—who gave us that 
piece of advice about choosing a starboard berth, our blessings 
on you! It was an ingenious speculation. When two vessels 
meet in mid-Atlantic—which they are constantly doing, and 
at full speed too—it is well known that they are bound to 
port their helm. Very well, argued our sympathetic adviser, 
porting the helm will make your steamer sheer off to star- 
board, and the other vessel, if there is to be a collision, will 
come crashing down on the port side; hence take your berth 
on the starboard side, for there you will be at least a trifle 
safer. It was a grain of comfort. 

But there was one of us who feared none of these things ~- 
and she was to be the commander and comptroller of the 
expedition. She would have faced a dozen of the double- 
feathered arrows that appeared in the weather-charts. 
‘Beware the awful isobar!” we said to her. ‘‘ Beware the 
awful fiddlesticks!” she flippantly answered. And on the 
strength of her having done a bit of yachting now and again, 
she used solemnly to assure Lady Sylvia—on those evenings 
she spent with us then, talking about the preparations for the 
voyage—that there was nothing so delightful as life on the sea. 
The beautiful light and changing colour—the constant 
whirling by of the water—the fresh breezes tingling on the 
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cheek—all these she described with her eyes aglow; and the 

snug and comfortable evenings, too, in the ruddy saloon, with 
the soft light of the lamps, and cards and laughter. Here 
ensued a battle royal. The first cause of this projected trip 
of ours was a dear friend and near neighbour called Mrs. 
von Rosen—-though we may take the liberty of calling her 
Bell in these pages—and in the days of her maidenhood she 
once made one of a party who drove from London to Edin- 
burgh by the old coach roads, stopping at the ancient inns, 
and amusing themselves not a little by the way. This young 
lady now stoutly contested that life in a yacht was nothing 
to life in a phaeton; and for her part she declared there was 
nothing half so beautiful as our sunny English landscapes, far 
away in the heart of the still country, as one drove through 
them in the sweet June days. It was the rude-spoken German 
ex-lieutenant who brought ridicule on this discussion by 
suggesting that the two modes of travelling might be coin- 
bined: apply to Father Neptune, livery stable keeper, 
Atlantic. 

Lady Sylvia was indeed grateful to her kind friend for all 
the attentions shown her at this time. Of course it was as 
a mere pleasure excursion that we outsiders were permitted 
to speak of this long journey by land and sea. We were not 
supposed to know anything of that cure of a sick soul that 
our sovereign lady had undertaken. Balfour was busy in 
Parliament. Lady Sylvia was very much alone ; and she had 
not been looking well of late. These her friends happened to 
have to make this trip to America; the opportunity of the 
double sea-voyage, and of the brisk run through the continent 
on the other side, was not to be thrown away. This was the 
understood basis of the agreement. We were not supposed 
to know that a courageous little woman had resolved to 
restore the happiness of two wedded lives, by taking this 
poor petted child and showing her the kingdoms of the earth, 
and the hardship and misery of human life, and what not. 
As for Lord Willowby, no one knows to this day whether 
that reticent peer suspected anything or not. He was kind 
enough to say, however, that he was sure his daughter was in 
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good hands, and sure, too, that she would enjoy herself very 
much. He deeply regretted that he could not ask to be 
allowed to join the party. We deeply regretted that also. 
But we had to conceal our grief. After all, it was necessary 
his lordship should stay at home to keep down the rabbits. 
The command went forth ; a proclamation from the Ad- 
miral-in-chief of the expedition taat all ceremonies of leave- 
taking were to be perfoimed within-doors and at home ; and 
that she would on no account allow any friend or relative of 
any one of the party to present himself or herself at Euston 
Square Station, much less to go on with us to Liverpool. She 
Was very firm on this point; and we guessed why. It was 
part of her never-failing and anxious thoughtfulness and 
kindness. She would have no formal parting between Balfour 
and his wife take place under the observation of alicn eyes. 
When Lady Sylvia met us at the station down in Surrey, she 
was alone. She was palo and very nervous ; but she preserved 
much outward calinness: and professed to be greatly pleased 
that at last we had fairly started. Indeed, we had more 
compassion for the other young wife who was with us—who 
was being torn away from her two children and sent into 
banishment in Colorado for a whole long year. Our poor 
Bell could make no effort to control her grief. The tears 
were running hard down her face. She sat in a corner of the 
carriage ; and long after we had got away from any landmark 
of our neighbourhood that she knew, she was still gazing 
southward through these bewildering tears, as if she expected 
to see, somewhere over the elms in the roscate evening sky, 
sone glorified reflecticu of her two darlings whom she was 
leaving behind. Her husband said nothing; but he looked 
more savage than ever. For the past weck— seeing his young 
wife so desperately distressed—he had been making use of 
the most awful language about Colonel Sloane and his flocks, 
and herds, and mines. The poor Colonel had done his best. 
He had left his wealth to this girl simply because he fancied 
she knew less about his life than mostof her other relatives, and 
night cherish some little kindly feeling of gratitude towards 
him. Instead of paying for masses for his soul, he only 
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asked that this young niece of his should remember him, 
Well, there is no saying what her subsequent feelings with 
regard to him may have been; but in the meantime the 
feelings of her husband were most pronounced. If he prayed 
for the soul of Five-Ace Jack, it was in an odd sort of 
language. 

The homeless look about that big hotel in Liverpool !—the 
huge trunks, obviously American, in the hall and round the 
doors ; the unsettled people wandering around the rooms, all 
intent on their own private schemes and interests. What 
care had they for the childless mother and the widowed wife, 
who sat—a trifle mute, no doubt—at our little dinner-table, 
and who only from time to time scemed to remember that 
they were starting away on a pleasure excursion? The 
manager of tho trip did her best to keep us all cheerful, and 
again and again referred to the great kindness of the owners 
of our noble ship, who had taken some little trouble in getting 
for us adjacent cabins. 

The next day was hot and sultry, and when we went down 
to the side of the river to have a look at the ship that was 
to carry our various fortunes across the Atlantic, we saw her 
through a vague silvery haze that in no way diminished her 
yizo. And, indeed, as she lay there, out in mid-stream, she 
seemed more like a floating town than a steamer. The bulk 
of her seemed enormous. Hero and there were smaller craft 
—wherries, steam-launches, tenders, and what not; and they 
seemed like so many flies hovering on the surface of the water 
when they came near that majestic ship. Our timid women- 
folk began to take courago. ‘They did not ask whether their 
berths were on the starboard side. They spoke no more of 
collisions. And as Queen T., as some of us called her, kept 
assuring them that their apprehensions of sea-sickness were . 
entirely derived from their experiences on board the wretched 
and detestable little Channel boats, and that it was quite 
impossible for any reasonable Christian person to think oi 
jlIness in the clean, bright, beautiful saloons and cabins of a 
first-class trans-Atlantic steamer, they plucked up their spirits 
somewhat, and did not sigh more than twice a minute. 
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It was about three in the afternoon that we stepped on 
board the tender. There was a good deal of cerebral excite- 
ment abroad among the small crowd. People stared at each 
other in a nervous, eager manner, apparently trying to guess 
what had brought each other to such a pass. Leaving out 
of view the cheery commercial traveller, who was making 
facetious jokes, and exchanging pocket-knives and pencils 
with his friends, there was scarcely a face on board that did 
not suggest some bit of a story, and often that seemed to be 
tragic enough. There was a good deal of covert crying. 
And there was a good deal of boisterous racket in our quarter, 
chiefly ‘proceeding from our young German friend, who was 
determined to distract the attention of his wife and of her 
gentle companion from this prevailing emotional business, 
and could think of no better plan than pretending to be 
angry over certain charges in the hotel bill, the delay in 
starting the tender off, and a dozen other ridiculous trifles. 

Then wo climbed up the gangway, and reached the deck of 
the noble and stately ship, passing along the row of stewards, 
all mustered up in their smart uniforms, until we made our 
way into the great saloon, which was a blaze of crimson cloth 
and shining gold and crystal. 

“And this is how they cross the Atlantic!’’ exclaimed 
Queen ‘., who treasured revengeful feelings against the 
Channel stcamers. 

But that was nothing to her surprise when we reached our 
three cabins, which we found at the end of a small corridor. 
The yellow sunlight—yellowed by the haze hanging over the 
Mersey—was shining in on the brightly-painted wood, the 
polished brass, the clean little curtains of the berths; and 
altogether showed that, whatever weather we might have in 
crossing, nothing was wanting to ensure our comfort—not 
even an electric bell to each berth—so far as these snug 
and bright little cabins were concerned. Von Rosen was 
most anxious that we should continue our explorations of 
these our new homes. He was most anxious that we should 
at once begin unpacking the contents of our smaller bags, 
and placing them in order in our respective cabins. What 
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had wo to do on deck? We had no relatives or friends to 
show over the ship. There was nothing but a crowd up there 
—staring all over the place. We ought to make those 
- preparations at once; so that we should have plenty of time 
subsequently to secure from the purser good seats at the 
dinner-table, which should remain ours during the voyage. 

A loud bell rang up on deck. 

‘“‘Confound it!” cried the lieutenant, as if he would try 
to drown the noise with his own voice. ‘TI have brought my 
latch-key with me! What do I want with a latch-key in 
America ?” 

But when that bell rang, our Queen T. turned—just for a 
moment —a trifle pale. 

‘Lady Sylvia,” said she, “ would you not like to go up on 
deck, to see the ship get up her anchor ?”’ 

We knew why she wanted the young wife to go on deck : 
and we were inwardly indignant that the poor thing should 
be subjected to this gratuitous cruelty. Was sho not suffering 
enough herself, that she should be made the spectator of the 
sufferings of others? But she meckly assented; and we 
followed too. 

It was a strange scene that this crowd on deck presented, 
now that the ringing of another bell had caused a good many 
of the friends and relatives of passengers to leave the large 
ship and take their stand on the paddle-boxes of the tender. 
At first sight it seemed rather a merry and noisy crowd. 
Messages were being called out from the one vessel to the 
other; equally loud jokes were being bandied; missiles, 
which turned out to be keepsakes, were being freely hurled 
through the air and more or less deftly caught. But this was 
not the aspect of the crowd that the monitress of Lady Sylvia 
wished to put before her eyes. There were other ceremonies 
going on. The mute handshake—the last look—the one 
convulsive tremor that stopped a flood of tears with a heart- 
breaking sob—-these were visible enough. And shall we ever 
forget the dazed look in the face of that old man with the 
silvery hair as he turned away from biding good-bye toa 
young woman apparently his daughter? He did not seem 
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quite to understand what he was doing. One of the officers 
assisted him by the arm as he stepped on to the gangway ; he 
looked at him in a vague way, and said, ‘“ Thank you—thank 
you; good-bye,” to him. ‘Then there was a middle-aged man, 
with a bit of black cloth round his hat. But why should one 
recall these moments of extreme human misery? If it was 
necessary that Lady Sylvia should drink this bitter draught 
— if it was nocessary that she should have pointed out to her 
soniething of what real and definite sorrows and agonies have 
to be borne in life—why should these things be put before 
any one else? ‘The case of Lady Sylvia, as every woman 
must perceive, was quite exceptional. Is it for a moment to 
be admitted that there could be in England any other woman 
—or, let us say, any small number of other women—who, 
being far too fortunately circumstanced, must needs construct 
for themselves wholly imaginary grievances and purely 
monomaniacal wrongs, to the distress equally of themselves 
and their friends? The present writer, at all events, shrinks 
from the responsibility of putting forward any such allegation. 
Ife never heard of any such women. Lady Sylvia was Lady 
Sylvia ; and if she was exceptionally foolish, she was under- 
going exceptional punishment. 

Indeed she was crying very bitterly, in a stealthy way, as 
the great ship on which wo stood began to move slowly and 
majestically down the river. The small and noisy tender had 
steamed back to the wharf, its occupants giving us many a 
farewell cheer so long as we were within earshot. And 
now we glided on through a thick and thundery haze that 
gave a red and lurid tinge to the coast we were leaving. 
There was a talk about dinner; but surely we were to be 
allowed time to bid good-bye to England? Farewell— 
farewell! The words were secretly uttered by many an 
aching heart. 

It was far from being a joyful feast, that dinner ; though 
Von Rosen talked a great deal, and was loud in his praises 
of everything—of the quick, diligent service and pleasant 
demeanour of the stewards, of the quality of the hock, and 
the profusion of the carte. The vehcmeut young man had 
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been all over the ship; and seemed to know half the people 
on board already. 

“Oh, the captain!’ said he. ‘ He is a famous fellow—a 
fine fellow—his name is Thompson. And the purser, too, 
Evans—he is a capital fellow—but he is in twenty places at 
once. Oh, do you know, Lady Sylvia, what the officers call 
their servant who waits on them?” 

Lady Sylvia only looked her inquiry ; the pale, beautiful 
face was dazed with grief. 

* Mosquito !—I suppose because he plagues them. And 
you can have cold baths—salt water—every morning. And 
there will be a concert in a few evenings—for the Liverpool 
Seamen’s Home—Bell, you will sing for the concert?” 

And so the young man rattled on, doing his best to keep 
the women-folk from thinking of the homes they were leaving 
behind. But how could they help thinking. when we got up 
on deck after dinner, and stood in the gathering dusk? ng- 
land had gone away from us altogether. ‘lhere was nothing 
around us but the rushing water—Ilcaden-hned—with no trace 
of phosphorescent fire in it; and the skies overhead were 
dismal enough. We stayed on deck late that night, talking 
to each other—about everything except England. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE LAST LOOK. 


ALL around us the great unbroken circle of the sea—overhcad 
the paler colour of the morning sky—and this huge floating 
palace of 4,500 tons crashing its way through the rolling 
waves of a heavy ground-swell—that was what we found 
when we stepped out on to the white and sunlit deck. 

“What cheer, Madame Columbus? And how goes tho 
log 1’’ cried the lieutenant, making his appearance at the top 
of the companionway. 
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Madame Columbus had been up betimes—in order to make 
sure of her bath—and was now engaged in private conversa- 
tion with Lady Sylvia. 

“We are a point west by north of Ben Nevis,” she an 
swered, promptly, ‘but tho Irish coast is not yet in sight.” 

The latter half of her statement was true, anyhow; there 
was not even the faint cloud of an island visiblo all round 
the dark blue horizon. And so we set out on our march up 
and down the deck which had been strictly enjoined upon us 
by our admiral in-chief, but which was occasionally interfered 
with by a lurch that sent this or that couple flying towards 
the handrail. And we were all full of our new oxperiences ; 
of the strange sensation of plunging through the night at 
this terrible speed ; of the remarkable ease with which articles 
could be taken out of portmanteaus; and of the absolute 
impossibility of getting them put in again, so as to secure 
something like order in our respective cabins. It was a bril- 
liant morning, with a fresh and delightful breeze; but so 
blue was the sky, and so blue was the sea, that the ey.s 
becoming accustomed to this intense blue saw everything on 
board the ship as of a glowing brown or red, while the human 
faces we looked at in passing were simply a blaze of crimson. 
Then we went below to breakfast; and instituted a sort of 
formal acquaintance with two or three folks who had 
been, the previous evening at dinner, absolute strangers 
to us. 

That forenoon, as we sat on deck with our books, which wero 
seldom looked at, we could not understand why Quecn T. was 
so fiercely opposed to our going ashore at Queenstown for an 
hour or two. As the pale line of coast now visible on the 
horizon came nearer and more near, she seemed to regard both 
Ireland and the Ivish with great disfavour, though we knew 
very well that ordinarily she had a quite remarkable affection 
for both, 

“What is Queenstown ?’’ said she. ‘A squalid little place, 
with beggars and tradespeople that prey on the ignorance of 
Americans. They give you baskets of fruit with brown paper 
filling up half. They charge you se 
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“Why, you have never been there in your life |” oxclaimed 
Bell, with staring eyes. 

** But I know all the same!” was the retort. ‘“ Haven't 
Americans told me again and again of their first experiences 
of Irish hospitality? And what is the use of being at all 
that trouble of going ashore to look at a miserablo little 
town !|”’ 

‘‘Madam,’’ said the lieutenant, with a loud laugh, “I do 
think you are afraid we will not come back, if we once are on 
thedand. Do you think we will run away? And the com- 
pany—will they give us back our passage-money ?” 

She relapsed into a proud and indignant silence; we knew 
not how Queenstown had managed so grievously to offend 
her. 

And now we drew near the point at which we were to bid 
a real farewell to our native land; and as we slowly glided 
into the broad, bright bay, Queenstown gavo us an Irish wel- 
come of laughter shining through tears, of sunlight struggling 
through fleecy clouds of rain, and lighting up the beautiful 
green shores. Thcre was a beautiful green, too, in the water 
of the bay, which was rippled over by a light westerly breeze. 
Well, we remained on board after all. We were informed by 
our admiral-in-chief that now, when tho ship was almost 
empty and certainly still, was an excellent opportunity for 
setting our cabins to-rights, and putting away everything we 
should not require on the voyage. What was there to sce by 
remaining on deck? A quiet bay, a green shore, and some 
white houses—that was all. Those of us who rebelled, and 
insisted on remaining on deck, she treated with silent scorn, 
She was successful, at least, in carrying Lady Sylvia with her 
below. 

And yet it must be confessed that we were all of us glad 
to get away from Queenstown. We wished to feel that we 
had really started. "Wasting time in waiting for mails is not 
an exciting occupation, at Queenstown or elsewhere. When, 
therefore, the tender came out from the shore, and discharged 
her human and other cargo, and when the order was given 
to let go the gangway, we were glad enough. All of us, 
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perhaps, except one ; for what meant that slight exclamation— 
and the inadvertent step forward—as this last means of 
communication was withdrawn? But there was a friendly 
hand on her arm. The child looked on in mute despair, as 
the great vessel began to move through the water. There 
was a good deal of cheering as we now and finally set out on 
our voyage ; she did not seem to hear it. 

And now we were out on the Atlantic—the land gradually 
receding from sight—the great ship forging ahead at full 
speed through the rushing waves—the golden glory of the 
afternoon shining on her tall masts. They were getting out 
some sail, too; and as the string of men were hauling up the 
heavy gaff of the mizen-trysail, one tall fellow, the leader of 
the choir, was singing so that all could hear— 


Oh, it’s Union Square as I chanced for lo pss, 
Yo, heave ho! 
Oh its there I met a bonnie young lass : 


while the idiotie refrain— 
Give a man time to roll a man dowi— 


sounded musically enough with its accompaniment of flapping 
canvas and rushing waves. And there were rope quoits got 
out, too; and the more energetic shovel-board; while those 
who scorned such vain delights were briskly promenading the 
deck with an eye to dinner. And then at dinner—the sudden 
cry that made every one start up from the table and crowd 
round the nearest porthole to look out on that extraordinary 
sunset—the sea a plain of dark and rich purple, almost hard 
in its outline against the sky—the sky a pure, dazzling 
breadth of green—a sort of olive green, but so dazzling and 
clear that it burnt itself into the memory, and will for ever 
remain there—with a fow lines of still more lambent gold 
barred across the west. That fire of colour had blinded all 
eyes. When we returned to our seats, we could scarcely see 
each other. 

“What a beautiful night we shall have!” said Lady Sylvia, 
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because, you see, it was our common duty, she considered, to 
cheer up the spirits of the young mother who had left her 
two children behind her—‘‘and what a pity it is, my dear 
Mrs. von Rosen, that you did not bring your guitar with you! 
Half of the charm of the voyage will be lost. And you know 
it will be moonlight to night—you might have sung to us.”’ 

“T am like Mrs. S——’s little girl,” said our Bell, “ whom 
they used to bother so before visitors. She said one day, in 
the most pathetic voice, ‘I wish I didn’t know no songs; and 
then I shouldn’t have to sing none.’ But the guitar has been 
put away for a time now. That belonged to the days of 
romance. Do you know any Scotch songs, Lady Sylvia? I 
have gone mad about them lately.” 

‘I believe it was once remarked of you, Bell,” says one of 
us, “that your heart was like a magnetized needle, always 
turning towards the north. But what we want to know is 
where you are going to stop. Cumberland ballads used to be 
enough for you; then you got to the Borders; then to the 
Lowlands, and now you are doubtless among the clans. Does 
anybody know if there are stirring tunes in Iceland; or any 
Volkslieder to be picked up about the North Pole? Neverthe- 
less we will take what you like to give us. We will pardon 
the absence of the guitar. When the moon comes out, we 
will take up the rugs on deck, and get into a nice shadowy 
corner, and—and what is that about Above—Below—All's 
evel !—?”’ 

‘‘ We are indeed well off,” says our grave monitress, “ that 
we have nothing to think about but moonlight and singing. 
What I am thankful for is that the clear night will lessen 
the chances of our running down any unfortunate small 
vessel. Ah! you don’t know, Lady Sylvia, how often that 
happens—and nobody ever hears of it. A huge ship like this 
would simply cut down one of these smaller vessels to the 
water’s edge and go clean over her. And of course the 
greatest danger of our doing so is near land. Think of the 
poor men, after being months at sea perhaps, and within a 
day or so of meeting their wives and families again, finding 
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this huge monster crashing down on them. I tremble when I 
hear people speak of the vessels anchored on the Newfound- 
land Banks—and the fogs there—and the great steamers 
going on through the night. A collision is nothing to us—I 
suppose we should scarcely feel any shock at all; but it is 
certain death to the unhappy wretches who are out there at 
the fishing. Well, it is part of the risk of their calling. 
They have to support their families somehow ; and I suppose 
their wives know each time they leave the land that they 
may never be heard of again. I wonder whether these poor 
men ever think that they are hardly used in life. No doubt 
they would prefer to belong to a fine club; and their wives 
would like to drive about in carriages. But I suppose they 
have their compensations. The home-coming must be pleasant 
enough.”’ 

“But do we go right on through a fog, all the same?’ 
asked our Bell in some alarm. 

“‘ Ata reduced speed, certainly ; and people say that the 
booming of the fog-horn at night is one of the most horrid 
sounds in the world.” 

“You never thought of that danger, Lady Sylvia,’ said 
Bell with a smile, “‘when your—when Mr. Balfour and you 
used to speak of g0ing round the world in a steam-yacht. 
By the way, I suppose that steam-yacht that came out with 
us has got back to Queenstown by this time.” 

Queen T. glanced quickly and nervously at her. 

‘I hope so,” said Lady Sylvia. “It was very friendly of 
the people to escort us a bit on our way. I suppose they 
knew some one on board. But I did not see any one waving 
a good-bye to them when they left.” 

“Oh,” said Queen T., carelessly, “I have no doubt they 
only came out for a run.” 

When we went on deck we found the last glow of the 
twilight fading out of the north-western skies. We were all 
alone on the moving world of waters—the huge metallic-hued 
waves breaking over in masses of white foam that were clearly 
visible in the semi-darkness, But by this time we had grown 
so accustomed to the monotonous sound of the rushing waves 
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that it was almost the equivulent of silence ; so that any other 
sound—the striking of the bells every half-hour in the steer- 
ing-room, for example, and the repetition by the man at the 
look-out—was startlingly clear and distinct. We got our 
chairs brought together, and the shawls spread out; and 
formed a little group by ourselves, whose talking, if we were 
so inclined, could not well be overheard. But there was not 
much talking, somehow. Perhaps that monotonous rushing 
of the wuter had a drowsy effect. Perhaps we were trying to 
find out the names of the pale, clear stars overhead, far 
beyond the tall masts that kept swaying this way and that 
as the vessel rose and fell on the long waves. Or were we 
wondering whother the man at the look-out, whose form was 
duskily visible against the clear, dark sky, could make out 
some small and distant speck—some faint glimmer of a light, 
perhaps—to tell us that we were not quite alone in this awful 
world of waters ? 

Then the stars grew paler; for a new glory began to fill 
the lambent skies, and the white deck began to show black 
shadows that moved on the silvery surface as the ship rose to 
the waves. 

“Do you remember that moonlight night at Grasmere?” 
says Queen T. to her friend. ‘‘And won’t you sing us the 
‘Flowers of the Forest’? ” 

It was quite another song that she sang-—in a low voice 
that mingled curiously with the monotonous, melancholy rush 
of the waves. It was about the bonnic young Flora who 
“sat sighing alane; the dew on her plaid an’ the tear in 
her e’e.”’ 

Why should she have picked out this ballad of evil omen 
for our very first night on the Atlantic ?— 


She looked at a boat wi’ the breczes that swung, 
Away on the wave, like a bird of the main ; 
An’ aye as it lessened, she sighed and she sung, 
‘* Farewell to the lad I shali ne’er sce again.” 


“Perhaps her conscience smote her. Perhaps she thought it 
was hardly fair to suggest to this poor young thing who was 
Q 2 
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thrown on our care that the cruel parting she had just under- 
gone was a final one. At all events, as she began to sing 
this other song, it seemed to some of us that she was taking 
a clear leap across a long interval of time, and imagining 
herself somehow as already returning to English shores. 
For she sang— 

Lest, ye wild storms, in the caves of your slumbers | 

How your dread howling a lover alarms / 

Wauken, ye breezes ; row gently, ye billows ; 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms | 

But oh! if he’s faithless, and minds na’ his Nannie, 

Flow still between us, thow wide roaring inain | 


May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
But, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain! 


Perhaps it ‘was only our idle fancy, on this beautiful and 
pensive night, that coupled Bell’s selections with the fortunes 
of our guest, but all the same one of us—who is always 
tenderly thoughtful in such small matters—suddenly called 
out— 

“Come, Bell, we shall have no more sad songs. Who was 
it that used to sing ‘The Braes o’ Mar’ with a flushed face 
as if all the clans from John o’ Groat’s to Airlie were mar- 
shalling under her leadership %”’ 

Bell is an obliging person. She sang that song, and many 
another ; and there was an attempt at a modest duet or two ; 
while the ceaseless roar of the waves went on, and we 
watched the moonlight quiver and gleam on the hurrying 
waters. 

“Oh, my dear,” says Queen T., putting her hand on the 
head of her old friend and companion, who was nestled at her 
feet, ‘this is not at all like crossing the Channel, is it?’’ 

‘Not much,” says Bell. -“‘I am already convinced that my 
ancestors were vikings.”’ 

Nor was it at all like crossing the Channel when we went 
below for the night—passing the great ruddy saloon, with its 
golden lamps and hushed repose—and sought out the privacy 
of our quiet and neat little cabins. But here an act of re- 
tributive justice had to be administered. There were two 
people standing alone in one of these cabins, amid a wild 
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confusion of slippers, dressing-bags, and clothes-brushes. 
Says the one to the other, sternly— 

‘What did you mean by that suspicious glance when the 
steam-yacht was mentioned ?” 

“What steam-yacht?’’ said she innocently; but in the 
dusky light of the lamp her faco is seen to flush. 

“You know very well.” 

Here her fingers become somewhat nervous; and a piteous 
and guilty look comes into the eyes. 

“Do you mean to deny that Balfour was in that boat? that 
you knew he was to be in it? and that you dared to keep the 
knowledge from his wife ?”’ 

“And if ho was,’’ says she, with her lips beginning to 
quiver, “how could I tell her? It would have driven the 
poor thing mad with pain. How could I tell her?” 

“I believe you have a heart as hard as the nether mill- 
stone.”’ 

And perhaps she had; but it was certainly not her own 
sorrows that were making the tears run down her face, as 
she pretended to be busy over a portmantcau. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
MID-ATLANTIC, 


Tuoss glad days !—each one a new wonder as our tremendous 
speed drove us into successive and totally different worlds 
of light and colour. The weather-prophets were all at fault. 
Each morning was a surprise. There might have been, for 
example, a plunging and roaring during the night, that told 
us there was a bit of sea on; but who could have imagined 
beforehand the brilliant and magnificent beauty of this 
westerly gale—the sea rolling along in mountainous waves 
—the wild masses of spray springing high into the air from 
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the bows of the ship-—the rapid rainbows formed by the 
sunlight striking on those towering clouds—then a rattle as 
of musketry fire as they fell on the sunlit and streaming 
decks? And if there were two obstinate young creatures who 
would not at all consent to stand in the huddled companion- 
way—-if they would insist on having their morning march up 
and down the plunging decks, with the salt water running 
down their reddened faces—had they not their reward? 
They were the discoverers of the fact that we were running 
arace. What wero those black objects that leaped clear into 
the sunlight, and went head-foremost again into the rushing 
waves? One after the other the merry dolphins sprang into 
the air and vanished again, and we were grateful to them for 
this friendly escort. They were sociable fellows, those dolphins 
- not like the whales, which generally kept away somewhere 
near the horizon, where they could only be made out by the 
recurrent jet of white foam. 

And then, again, it might have becn the very next morning 
that we found the world of water and sky grown still and 
dreamlike—pervaded by a mystic calm. The sea like vast 
folds of silk, dull, smooth, and lustreless— a waste of tender 
and delicate greys, broken only by the faintest shadows where 
the low waves rolled; the sky lightly clouded over and also 
grey, with lines of ycllowish light that grew narrower and 
narrower as they neared the horizon; and here the only bit of 
colour in the vague and shadowy picture—a sharp, bold, clear 
line of blue all round the edge of the world, where the pale 
sea and the pale sky met. 

And so we went on day after day; and the bells tolled 
the half-hours; and the gong sounded for meals; and the 
monotonous chorus of the sailors— 





So now farewell, 
My bonnie young girl ; 
For L’m bound for the Rio Gran’ — 


told us of the holystoning of the decks. There was rather 
more cardplaying than reading; there was a good deal of 
perfunctory walking ; sometimes there was a song or two in 
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the long saloon of an evening. And by this time, too, people 
had got to know each other, and each other’s names and cir- 
cumstances, in a most surprising manner. The formal “ Good 
morning” of the first day or two had developed into “ And 
how are you this morning, Mr. ?” The smallest civility 
was sufficient warranty for the opening of an acquaintanceship. 
Ladies freely took any proffered arm for that inevitable 
promenade before dinner—all except one, and she the most 
remarked of all. What was it, then, that seemed to surround 
her--that seemed to keep her apart? <A certain look in her 
face 1—she was not a widow. Her manner t—she was almost 
anxiously courteous to every one around her. All sorts and 
conditions of men were eager to bring her chair, or pick up 
her dropped book, or bid other passengers stand aside to let 
her pass through the companion-way ; and all the elderly 
women—to judge by their looks—seemed to bless her in their 
hearts for her sweet face; and all the young women appeared 
to be considerably interested in her various costumes; but 
somehow she made no familiar acquaintances. They might 
challenge our bright-faced Bell to make up a side at rope- 
quoits ; and that brave lass—-though she seldom landed more 
than two out of the dozen of quoits on the peg—would set to 
work with a will, her eyes bluer than ever with the blue light 
from the sea, the sunlight touching the constant gladness of 
her face. But when our beauiful, pale, sad guest came near 
to look on, they only moderated their wild laughter some- 
what. They did not challenge her. It was not she whom 
they expected to pencil down the score on the white paint of 
the ventilation-shaft, But there was not one of these brisk 
and active commercial gentlemen (who were the most expert 
performers) who would not instantly stop the game in order 
to dart away and get a chair for her: that modest smile of 
thanks was sufficient reward. 

There was a young lady who sat near us at dinner—a very 
pretty young lady who had come all the way from San 
Francisco, and was returning home after a lengthened stay 
in Europe. It was quite evident that she and her friends 
must have stayed some time in Geneva, and that they had 
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succumbed to the temptations of the place. She seemed to 
be greatly struck by Lady Sylvia’s appearance ; and for the 
first day or two paid more attention to her than to her meals, 
Now on the third day, imagine our astonishment—for small 
things become great on board ship—on finding the pretty 
young San Franciscan come.n to breakfast without a scrap of 
jewellery either round her neck or on her hands. She had 
even discarded the fore-finger ring—an opal surrounded with 
diamonds—which we had unanimously declared to be beau- 
tiful. Moreover, she never wore any jewellery during the 
rest of that voyage. Why was this? Wearing jewellery, 
even Genevan jewellery, is a harmless foible. Is there any 
magnetism radiating from a human being that is capable of 
destroying bracelets and finger-rings, or, at least, of rendering 
them invisible? These are the mysteries of life. 

But indeed we had more serious matters to think about, 
for we had with us a stern monitress, who did not fail to 
remind us that existence, even on board a trans-Atlantic 
steamer, is not all composed of dry champagne and rope- 
quoits. She had made the acquaintance of the purser, and 
from him she had obtained particulars regarding some of the 
many emigrants on board. The piteous tales she told us may 
have received a touch here and there from an imagination 
never of the dullest ; but they sounded real enough; and it 
was very clear that they went straight to Lady Sylvia’s heart. 
Was it not possible, she anxiously asked, to do something for 
this poor man who was dying of consumption, and who, 
conscious of his doom, was making a struggle to have a look 
at his two sons out in Montana before the sunken eyes finally 
closed? What we had to do for him, a day or two aftcr- 
wards, was to attend his funeral. The weighted corpse, 
wrapped round with a Union-Jack, was borne along by the 
sailors to the stern of the ship, and there a number of the 
passengers congregated, and stood with uncovered head to 
hear the short burial service read. It was not a pathetic 
scene. The man was unknown to us but for that brief hint 
of his dying wish, The wild winds and the rushing waves 
drowned most of the words of the service. And yet there 
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was something strange in the suddenness with which the 
corpse plunged down and disappeared, and in the blank lone- 
liness of the sea thereafter. The man had neither friend nor 
relative on board. 

There was an open space on the lower deck into which, for 
the freer air, the emigrants often came; and there they 
followed their domestic pursuits as unconscious as bees of 
being looked down upon from above. Surely, it was with no 
impertinent curiosity that our Queen T. taught her gentle 
friend to regard these poor people ; rather it was with a great 
sympathy and friendliness. One morning she drew her 
attention to a young woman who appeared to be also a young 
mother, for she had a couple of children dawdling about her 
heels; and Lady Sylvia was greatly distressed that those 
young things should be so dirty and obviously neglected. She 
was for sending for the invaluable Mr. Evans, and begging 
him to take some little present to the mother. 

‘‘ But why should they be dirty? And why should they 
be neglected ?” demanded that fierce social philosopher, whose 
height is five-foot-three. ‘ Look at the mother—look at her 
tawdry ribbons—her unkempt hair—her dirty face. She is a 
woman who has got no womanly pride: if she has a husband, 
God help him !—fancy what his home must be. If he has 
got-rid of her, I should imagine he must be glad; he could 
keep the house cleaner without her. But look at that young 
woman over there—I know she has a young family too, for I 
saw them this morning. See how she has tucked up her dress 
so that she can go over the wet decks; see how she has 
carefully braided her hair ; and do you see how all those tin 
things she has been washing are shining bright—and look at 
her now—polishing that knife—and putting the cloth up on 
the rope to dry. For my part, I have no sympathy for 
women who are squalid and dirty. There is no reason in the 
world why they should be so. A woman—and especially a 
wife—ought to make the best of her circumstances; and if 
her husband does drink and ill-use her, she won't make him 
any the more ashamed of himself by becoming a slattern 
and driving hiin away from a dirty house. [Iam going down 
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to speak to that young woman who is polishing the tin 
jugs.” 

And she did, too; and becamo acquainted with all the 
young wife’s circumstances. These were not at all dreadful or 
pathetic. She was a brisk and active young Irishwoman, 
who was very proud that her husband in New York had at 
last saved up enough money to send for her and her children, 
and her only fear was that, New York being such a big place, 
there might be a chance of missing her husband on going 
ashore. Queen T. wholly reassured her on this point; and 
begged to be allowed to make the acquaintance of her children, 
and of course she gave them a keepsake all round—with a 
whole heap of fruit and sweets obtained by illicit means from 
the chief saloon-steward. 

On—on—on—night and day—with this tremendous speed. 
Even our women-folk now had dismissed all fear of being ill. 
On one morning, it is true—-during a pretty stiff gale in the 
‘‘ Devil’s Hole,” or ‘ Rolling Forties,’—-they were remarkably 
abstemious at breakfast, but not one of them succumbed ; 
and now that wo were getting near the Newfoundland Banks 
they waxed valiant. They declared that crossing the 
Atlantic was mere child's play compared to crossing the 
Channel. Bell grew learned about square-sails and try-saily, 
and had picked up all the choruses of the sailors. ‘ Give « 
man time to roll a man down,” is not at all a proper sentiment 
for a young lady; but a great deal is admissible at sea. 

Then we had a dolorous day of rain; and there were more 
huddled groups than ever in the smoking room playing poker ; 
and more disconsolate groups than ever at the top of the 
companion-way looking out on the Icaden sky and the leaden 
sea. Moreover, as the day waned fog came on: and that 
evening, as we sat in the saloon, there was ominous convcrsa- 
tion abroad. We heard the dull booming of the fog-horn as 
we sped through the night. Was not our course somewhat 
too northerly? What about icebergs? Towards morning 
should we not be dangerously near Cape Race-- not dangerously 
for ourselves, but for the anchored schooners and smacks on 
the Great Bank, any one of which would be ploughed down 
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by this huge vessel, with only perhaps one shriek of agony to 
tell what had happened? It was a gloomy evening. 

But then, the next morning! Where was the fog? A 
dome of clear blue sky ; asea of dark blue, with the crisp white 
crest of the running waves; a fresh, invigorating westerly 
breeze. And now surely we were getting out of the region of 
unknown and monotonous waters into something definite, 
human, approachable ; for it was with a great interest and glad- 
ness that the early risers found all around them the anchored 
schooners, and it was with even a greater interest that we 
drew near and passed a rowing-boat full of men whose bronzed 
faces were shining red in the sun. 

‘‘These are the poor fellows I told you about,” said our 
admiral and commander-in-chief to her friend. ‘Think of 
the danger they must bein on a foggy night—think of their 
wives and children at home. I should not wonder if their 
wives were glad to see them when they got back to shore!” 

“Tt is dreadful— dreadful,” said Lady Sylvia ; and perhaps 
it was the new excitement of seeing these strange faces that 
made her eyes moist. 

We had to pass still another long, beautiful day, with 
nothing around us visible but the blue sea and the blue sky ; 
but if the honest truth must be told, we were not at all 
impatient to find before us the far low line of the land. 
Indeed, we looked forward to leaving this life on board ship 
with not a little regret. We were going farther, perhaps, to 
fare worse. We had become a sort of happy family by this 
time ; and had made a whole host of friends, whom we seemed 
to have known allour lives. And one of us was rather proud of 
her skill at rope-quoits; and another was mad on the subject 
of sea-air ; and another—his initials were Oswald von Rosen 
—was deeply interested in the raffles and betting of the 
smoking-room. What would the next day’s run be? What 
would the number of the pilot be? Would that ancient 
mariner have a moustache or not? There was a frightful 
amount of gambling going on. 

The next morning our admiral insisted that there was a strong 
odour of seaweed in the air; and seemed proud of the fact, 
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‘Madame Columbus,” said our German friend, seriously, 
“it is a happy omen. I do not think you could prevent a 
mutiny much longer—no—the men say there is no such place 
as America—they will not be deceived—they will return 
to Spain. The crew of the /%inta are in revolt. They do 
not care any more for the presence of those birds—not at 
all. If we do not see land soon, they will kill you and go 
horne.”’ 

But the confidence which we placed in our admiral was soon 
to be justified. Far away on the southern horizon we at 
length descried a pilot-boat flying the flag of proffered assist- 
ance. We hailed wrth joy the appearance of this small 
vessel, which the savage inhabitants of the neaest coast had 
doubtless sent out to welcome the pioneers of civilisation; and 
we regarded with awe and reverence the sublime features of 
Madame Columbus, now irradiated with triumph. As for 
the wretched creatures who had been mutinous, it is not for 
this hand to chronicle the sudden change in their manner: 
““ They implored her,” says a great historian, “to pardon their 
ignorance, incredulity, and wsolence, which had created so much 
unnecessary disquiet, and had so often obstructed the prosecution 
of her well-concerted plun ; and passing, in the warmth of their 
admiration, from one extreme to another, they now pronounced 
her whom they had so lately reviled and threatened to be a person 
anspired by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than human, 
in order to accomplish a design so far beyond the ideas and 
conceptions of all former ages.” 

Stranger still, the native whom we took on board this 
friendly boat was found to be clothed; and he spoke a 
language which, although not English, was intelligible. We 
regarded him with great curiosity; but there was nothing 
savage or uncouth in his manners. He had rings in his ears; 
and he smoked a short clay pipe. 

Of course our excitement all that day was great; and thero 
was a wild scene in the smoking-room in the evening—a mock 
trial by jury having produced a good many bottles of whisky 


in the way of fines. The songs were hearty, and hearse. We 
raffled a rug. 
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On the following morning there was something to make ono 
rub oue’s eyes. It was a long, faint, pale blue thing, stretch- 
ing along the western horizon, and having the appearance of 
a huge whale lying basking in the mist of the early sunlight, 
We called aloud to those who were below. That blue line 
in the yellow mist was—America } 


CHAPTER XXX, 
LANDED ! 


THERE was excitement enough, to be sure. Every one was 
on deck, eagerly regarding the land that was momentarily 
drawing nearer. And who were these ladies whom we now 
saw for the first time? Surely they could not have been ill 
all the way across the Atlantic? Or had they not rather 
given way to an abject terror of the sea, and hidden them- 
selves close in their berths in order to get a sort of ostrich- 
safety? And the gentlemen who attended them, too—whence 
had they procured such a supply of tall hats? We resented 
the appearance of that ungainly article of costume. We had 
grown accustomed to the soft and delicate colours of sea and 
cloud; this sudden black patch struck a blow on the eye; it 
was an outrage on the harmonious atmospheric effects all 
around us. 

For now we were slowly steaming over the bar, in the 
stillness of the summer morning: and the beautiful olive 
green of the water, and the great bay before us, and the 
white-sailed schooners, and the long semicircle of low green 
hills, were all softened together with a mist of heat. The 
only sharp point of light was close at hand, where the pro- 
montory of Sandy Hook, blazing in sunlight, jutted out into 
the rippling water. It was all like a dream as we slowly 
glided along. The pale hills looked spectral and remote: we 
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preferred not to know their name. And then, as we drew 
near the Narrows, our blue-eyed Bell could not conceal her 
astonishment and delight. Surely, she said, we had missed 
our way somewhere, and got back to the wrong side of the 
Atlantic! The wooded hills coming close to the sea—the 
villas on the slopes, half-hidden in soft green foliage—the long 
line of sandy shore—the small yachts riding at anchor in the 
clear and rippling water—why, surely, surely, she said, we 
had just come down the Clyde, and had got to Dunoon, or 
Inellan, or the Kyles of Bute. We knew quite well that 
one of these yachts was the Aglaia. We knew perfectly 
that if we were walking along the shore there, we should 
meet a thickset little man in smart blue uniform, who would 





‘Ay, ay, mem, and will you be going for a sail to-day, 
mem? Mr. ——, it is away up the hills he is today; and 
he will be penting all the day; and the wind it is ferry 
good to-day, mem, for a run down to the Cumbraes and back, 
mem.” 

And what would our Bell answer? She would say— 

‘Dear Captain Archie, we will go on board the Aglaia at 
once, and go to the Cumbraes, and further than that. We 
will leave Mr. painting up in the hills for ever and 
ever, until he comes down a Rip van Winkle. We will go 
far beyond the Cumbraes, to Loch Ranza and Kilbranan 
Sound, to the Sound of Jura and Loch Buy, and we will 
listen to the singing of the mermaid of Colonsay. And I 
pledge you my word, Captain Archie, that we will never once 
in all the voyage begin to cry because we are not bound for 
Idaho.”’ 

But these idle dreams, begotten of the morning mist and 
the sunlight, were soon dispelled. We came to anchor off 
Staten Island. We regarded the natives who boarded us 
from the small steamer with great interest and wonder; they 
were as like ordinary human beings as possible, and did not 
seem at all depressed by having to live in a place some three 
thousand miles away from anywhere—which was our first 
notion of America, Then we had to go down into the saloon, 
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and go through the form of swearing we had no forbidden 
merchandise in our luggage. It was a tedious process; but 
we did not fail to admire the composure of one stout little 
gentleman, who passed the time of waiting in copying out on 
a large sheet of paper a poem entitled ‘“ Love.” 


The love that sheds its mortal ray, 


the verses began. He had stumbled across them in a book 
out of the saloon library; and they had been too much for 
his kindly heart. Happily he had his copy completed before 
the great ship was got into the dock. 

And now, the dusky, steepled mass of New York lay before 
us; and experts were eagerly naming the principal buildings 
to strangers : and the sun was beating fiercely on us with a 
heat we had never experienced at sea. There was a little 
black crowd of people on the wharf; this great floating 
palace seemed bearing down on the top of them. And 
surely it was preposterous that handkerchiefs should be waved 
already. 

Now the people who had warned us of the awful isobars, 
and generally recommended us to say our prayers before 
stepping on board a trans-Atlantic steamer, had also harrowed 
our souls with a description of the difficulties of landing. 
Two sovereigns was the least tip to be slipped into the 
hands of the custom-house officer, and even then he might 
turn upon us with a fiendish malignity and scatter our 
innocent wardrobes all about tho wharf. Then what about 
getting to a hotel in a city that has no cabs? Should we get 
into a labyrinth of tramway-cars, and end by getting back to 
the steamer and demanding that we should be taken to 
Liverpool forthwith? Well, we never quite knew how it was 
all managed; but there was no scrimmage, and no tipping of 
any sort, and nothing but the most formal opening of one 
portmanteau out of a dozen; and such remarkable civility, 
swiftness, and good arrangement that before we could wholly 
understand it we were being whirled away in a huge hotel- 
omnibus that had high springs like a George IV. chariot, and 
that ploughed through the thick dust, and then sprung up on 
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the tramway rails with a bound that flung us about like peas 
in a bladder. 

‘‘Gracious goodness!’’ cried Queen T., clinging on to the 
window, so that she should not be flung out on the other side, 
‘‘this is more dangerous than crossing a dozen Atlantics |” 

‘‘Madam,” said our German companion, with his teeth 
clenched, and his hands keeping a tight grip of about a dozen 
bags, umbrellas, and shawls, ‘‘the Americans suffer a great 
deal from liver complaint; that is why they keep their 
streets so.” 

But what was the use of his talking about America? A 
booby could have seen we were not in America at all, We 
had expected to find New York a sort of overgrown Liver- 
pool; but here we were—in Paris! Paris everywhere—in 
the green casements of the windows—the plaster-fronted 
houses with mansard roofs—the acacia-looking ailanthus along 
the pavements—the trailing creepers about the balconies— 
the doors of carved wood with white metal handles. Paris, 
Paris everywhere—in the hot, dry air and the pale and 
cloudless sky—in the gaudy shop-fronts and restaurants, with 
Parisian lettering on the signs. And surely this, too, is a 
Parisian hotel that we enter—the big and gilt saloons, the 
bedrooms heavily furnished in dark red velvet, an odour 
of tobacco everywhere, and blue clouds and pink cupids 
decorating the staircase ? 

And already we are involved in our first quarrel; for that 
vehement German has been insisting on the Irish porters 
bringing up all our luggage at once; and as there has been a 
sort of free fight below, he comes fuming up stairs. 

“Ah, it is true,” says he, ‘‘ what an American did once tell 
me. He said, ‘You think it is all equality in my country ? 
No, no; that is a great mistake. The obsequiousness,’ said 
he, ‘that marks the relations between the waiter at an hotel 
and the guest at an hotel, that is shocking—shocking. But 
then,’ said he, ‘the obsequiousness is all on the side of the 
guest.’ ” 

We did not believe for a moment that any such American 
ever existed ; though all nations—except the Scotch—have a 
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common trick of saying evil things of themselves. We 
believed that this young man had impudently invented the 
story to excuse his overbearing and blustering treatment of 
these poor down-trodden sons of Erin, who, when they did 
bring up our portmanteaus, showed how they revolted against 
this ignoble slavery by pitching them down anyhow. They 
had our respectful sympathy ; but we dared not offer them 
the common consolation of a piece of money. They were 
doubtless—as their bearing showed them tv be—the descend- 
ants of kings. 

There is one distressing peculiarity of American hotels 
which has never been remarked upon by any traveller—and 
that is their extreme instability of foundation. As we were 
engaged in opening our portmanteaus to get some costumes 
more suitable for the prevailing heat, those French-looking 
bedrooms—with their tall and narrow windows sheltered by 
white casements, and their solid couches and easy-chairs all 
covered with that crimson velvet which is a sweet solace in 
July—our bedrooms, I say, kept oscillating this way and that 
so that we could scarcely keep our feet. Tho passages, too! 
After a great deal of knocking and calling wo mustered up 
our party to go down to luncheon; and then we found the 
long lobby swaying hither and thither far more violently than 
the saloon of the big ship had done in the “ Rolling Forties.” 
We dared not go down tho stairs without clinging on to each 
other. We began to believo that the city of New York must 
be built like a water-hen’s nest, which rises and falls with the 
riso and fall of the stream. It seemed very hard, indeed, 
that we should have successfully crossed the Atlantic without 
experiencing any discomfort, only to find ourselves heaved 
about in this fashion. It was observed, however, that this 
strange conduct on the part of the hotel gradually ceased as 
we sat at luncheon; so that we were happily allowed to 
examine the characteristics of the American family at the 
next tuble—the first distinctive group of natives we had seen 
on shore. They fully bore out all we had heard about this 
country. The eldest daughter was rather pretty, but sallow 
and unhealthy; and she drank a frightful quantity of iced 
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water. The mamma was shrunken and shrivelled—all eyes, 
like a young crow—and seemed afflicted with a profound 
melancholy. The papa devoted himself to his newspaper and 
his toothpick. And there were one or two younger children, 
noisy, turbulent, petted, and impertinent. All these well- 
known characteristics we perceived at a glance. It is true we 
afterwards discovered that the family was English ; but that 
was of little account. 

We went for a drive in the hot, clear, brilliant afternoon. 
Paris—Paris—Paris everywhere. Look at the cafés, with 
their small marble tables; look at the young men in straw 
hats who are continually chewing the end of a damp cigar 
that won’t keep alight; look at the showy nettings of the 
small, wiry, long-tailed horses, and the spider-wheeled vehicles 
that spin along to the Bois de—to the Central Park, that is, 
Of course when we meet one of those vehicles we keep to the 
right hand—anybody could have foretold that. And here is 
the Park itself—a very beautiful park indeed, with green 
foliage, winding roads, ornamental waters, statues, fountains. 
There is a band playing down there in the shade of the trees. 
And here is a broad-paved thoroughfare—a promenade—with 
a murmur of talking and a prevailing odour of cigarettes. 
Of course it is Offenbach the band is playing; and it is 
pleasant enough to take a seat at this point of the Bois and 
look at the people, and listen to the music, and observe the 
glare of the sunlight on the greensward beyond and on the 
crystal shoots of the fountains, And the plashing drops of 
the fountains have a music of their own. What is it they 
are singing and saying and laughing !— 

Tant qu'on le pourra, larireite, 
On se damnera, larira / 
Tant qu'on le pourra, 
L’on trinquera, 
Chantera, 
Aivmera 
La fillette. 


Tant qu'on le pourra, larirette, 
On se damnera, larira! 


‘How do you like being in Paris?’’ says Lady Sylvia, 
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with a gentle smile, to her companion, the German ex- 
lieutenant. 

“T do not like thinking of Paris at all,” said he gravely. 
“T have not seen Paris since I saw it from Versailles. And 
there are two of my friends buried at Versailles.” 

And what was making our glad-faced Bell so serious too? 
She had not at all expressed that admiration of the thorough- 
fares we had driven through which was fairly demanded by 
their handsome buildings. Was she rather disappointed by 
the French look of New York? Would she rather have had 
the good honest squalor, and dirt, and smoke of an English 
city? She was an ardent patriot wo all know. Of all the 
writing that ever was written, thero was none could stir her 
blood like a picce that was first printed in a journal called 
the Kxaminer, and that begins— 


Lirst drink a health, this soleinn niyht, 
A health to England, every guest ; 
That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best. 


Was it because she had married a German that she used to 
repeat, with such bitterness of scorn, that bitterly scornful 
verse that goes on to say— 


Her frantic city’s flashing heats 
But fire, to blast, the hopes of men. 
Why change the titles of your streets ? 
You fools, yow ll want them all again ! 


But it was surely not because she had married a German that, 
when she camo to the next appeal, the tears invariably rushed 
to her eyes— 


Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee and we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war's mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thow the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours / 
Hands all round / 
Gud the tyrait’s cause confound f 
To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
And the grevt name of England round and round f 


> 
Rou 
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And was our poor Bell sorely grieved at heart, now that she 
had crossed the three thousand miles of the Atlantic, to find 
that the fair daughter of the West had forsaken the ways of 
her old-fashioned mother, and had taken to French finery 
and to singing— 


Tant qu'on le pourra, larcretic, 
On se damnera, larira / 


“My dear child,’ it is necessary to say to her, “why 
should you be so disappointed? They say that New York 
changes its aspect every five years; at present she has a 
French fit on. London changes too, but more slowly. 
Twenty years ago every drawing-room was a blaze of gilt 
and rose-colour; people were living in the time of Louis 
XIV. Five years ago Kensington and St. John’s Wood had 
got on to the time of Queen Anne; they fixed you on peni- 
tential seats, and gave you your dinner in the dark. Five 
years hence Kensington and St. John’s Wood will have become 
Japanese—I foresee it—I predict it—you will present me 
with a pair of gold peacocks if it isn’t so. And why your 
disappointment? If you don’t like Paris we will leave 
Paris. To-morrow, if you please, we will go up the Rhine. 
The beauty of this Paris is that the Rhine flows down to its 
very wharves. Instead of taking you away out to Chalons, 
and whipping you on to Bar-le-duc and Nancy, and making 
you hop across the Vosges—the Vogesen, I beg your pardon 
—we will undertake to transport you in about twenty minutes, 
for the trifling sum of ten cents. Shall it be so?” 

‘“‘T am not so stupid as to be disappointed with New York 
yet,” said our Bell, rather gloomily. 

She called it New York. And she still believed it was 
New York, though we went in tho eyening to a great hall 
that was all lit up with small coloured lamps ; and the band 
was playing Lecocq ; and the same young men in the straw 
hats were promenading round and round; and smoking cigar- 
ettes ; and smart waiters were bringing glasses of beer to 
the small tables in the boxes, Then we got back to the hotel 
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not a little tired with the long, hot, parching day; and we 
went to bed—perchance to dream of cool English rains, and 
our Surrey hedges, and the wet and windy clouds blowing 
over from the sea. 


CHAPTER XXXI,. 
GHOSTS AND VISIONS. 


O# course we did not run away from New York merely 
because our good Bell was of opinion that the city had some- 
thing too much of a French look. We had many excellent 
friends pressing their hospitalities on us; we had many 
places to visit; and then Queen T. must needs insist on tele- 
graphing to England that letters should be sent out to us by 
a particular steamer. Letters! No doubt when Columbus 
landed on the shores of San Salvador, and found a whole new 
world awaiting his explorations, his first impulse was to sit 
down and cry because he could not hear whether his mother- 
in-law’s cold was better. 

She was most economical, too, about that telegram. She 
would not have Lady Sylvia send a separate message. 

“ A couple of words extra will do,’ she said, “and they 
will understand to go over to the Hall and let your father— 
and Mr. Balfour too—know that you have arrived safely. 
Why should you send a separate message ?”’ 

Why, indeed! The young wife was grateful to this kind 
friend of hers for so considerately throwing dust in our eyes. 
Why should she send a separate message to her husband, 
when the expense would be so desperate ? 

And although Queen T. lavished her time on writing 
letters to her boys at home, she always did that in the 
privacy of her own room, and rather strove to hide, or to 
make little of, these communications with England, Columbus 
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himself, when the King and Queen asked him to give an 
account of his travels, could not have been more particular 
than this new discoverer in describing the wonderful things 
she had seen. The amount of information conveyed to those 
boys—who would much rather have had a sovereign sewn up 
between two cards—was enormous. On one occasion she was 
caught giving them a precise account of the Constitution of 
the United States, obviously cribbed from Mr. Nordhoff’s 
‘Politics for Young Americans.’’ But then these budgets 
were generally written at night, and they were never paraded 
next day. When, before Lady Sylvia, she spoke of England, 
she treated it as a place of little account. Our necessary 
interests were in the things around us. One could not always 
be looking back, and indulging in sentiment. That was 
more to be pardoned—and, as she said this, the small philoso- 
pher was down at the Battery, her tender eyes gazing wist- 
fully at a certain archway which barred our view of the sea 
beyond—that was more to be pardoned to the thousands 
upon thousands of sad-hearted men and women who had 
landed at this very point, who had passed through that arch- 
way with their hopes of the now world but fecbly compensat- 
ing them for their loss of home and kindred and friends. 
This, said she, was the most interesting spot in all America, 
and the most pathetic. And as she had been two whole days 
on this continent, we calmly acquiesced. 

And at length the arrival of our letters, which contained a 
vast amount of important news about nothing at all, relieved 
the anxious hearts of the two mothers and set us free. We 
bid farewell to this Atlantic Paris, with its hot pavements, 
its green ailanthus-trees, its dry air, and intolerable thirst ; 
und at about three o’clock on a strangely still and sultry day 
we drive down to the wharf and embark on a large and 
curiously-constructed steamer. But no sooner have we got 
out on to the broad bosom of the river than we find how 
grateful are these spacious saloons, and lofty archways, and 
cool awnings—for now the swift passage of the boat produces 
something like a breeze, and for a time we cease to brood on 
iced drinks. Under the pleasant awning we have our chairs, 
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and books, and fruit; but the books are not much regarded, 
for as we noiselessly and swiftly steam up against the current, 
it appears more and more certain that we have got into some 
mystic dreamland which can in nowise be any part of America, 
and that this river is not only neither the Hudson nor the 
Rhine, but wholly unlike any river seen out of a vision of the 
night. What is the meaning of the extraordinary still haze 
that kills out natural colours, and substitutes for them the 
mere phantasmagoria of things? The low and wooded hills 
that here bound the river ought to be green; they are, on the 
contrary, of a pale opalesque blue and white. The blue sky 
is faintly obscured ; we can only catch glimpses of white 
villas in these dusky woods ; all around is a sort of slumberous, 
strangely-hued mist; and the only definite colour visible is 
the broad pathway of sunlight on the stream, and that is of a 
deep and ruddy bronze where the ripples flash. We begin to 
grow oppressed by this strange gloom. Is it not somewhere 
in this neighbourhood that the most deevlish cantrips are still 
performed among the lonely hills, while the low thunder 
booms, and unearthly figures appear among the rocks? Should 
we be surprised if a ghostly barge put off from that almost 
invisible shore, bringing out to us a company of solemn and 
silent marinors, each with his horn of schnapps, and his han- 
ger, and his ancient beard? Will they invite us to an awful 
carouse far up in the sombre mountains, whilo our hair turns 
slowly grey as we drink, and the immeasurable years go sadly 
by as we regard their wild faces? ‘Bell, Bell!” we cry, 
“exorcise these Dutch fiends! Sing us a Christian song! 
Quick—before the thunder rolls!’’ And go, in the midst of 
this dreadful stillness, we hear a sweet and cheerful sound, 
and our hearts grow light. It is like the ringing of church- 
bells over fields of yellow corn :— 


Faintly as tolls the evening chine— 


the sound is low, but it is clear and sweet as the plashing of 
a fountain— 


Our voices kecp tune, and our oars keep time ; 
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and, indeed, there are two voices now humming the subdued 
melody to us— 


Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. Anns our parting hymn? 


Surely the mists begin to clear, and the sun is less spectral 
over those dusky hills? Hendrick Hudson—Vanderdecken 
—whatever in the devil’s name they call you—be off, you and 
your ghostly crew! We will not shake hands; but we wish 
you a safe return to your gloomy rocks, and may your barrels 
of schnapps never be empty! Wecan see them retire; there 
is no expression on their faces; but the black eyes glitter, 
and they stroke their awful beards. The dark boat crosses 
the lane of bronzed sunshine; it becomes more and more 
dusky as it nears the shore; it vanishes into the mist! And 
what is this now, close at hand ?—- 


Saint of this grecn isle, hear our prayer / 
Grant us cool heavens and favouring air / 


Vanderdecken, farewell! There will be solemn laughter in 
the hills to-night. 

But there is no romance about this German ex-lieutenant, 
who exhibits an unconscionable audacity in talking to any- 
body and everybody, not excepting the man at the wheel him- 
self; and of course he has been asking what this strange 
atmospheric phenomenon meant. 

“Ha!” he says, coming along, “do you know what it is, 
this strange mist? It is the forests on fire—for miles, and 
miles, and miles—away over in New Jersey and in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it has been going on for weeks, so that the whole 
air is filled with the smoke. Do you smell it now? And 
there is not enough wind to carry it away—no—it lies about 
here, and you think it is a thunderstorm. But it is not 
always—I mean everywhere; and the captain says there is 
not any at West Point, which is very good indeed. And it is 
very beautiful there, every one says ; and the hotel is high up 
on the hill.’’ 


In the mean time this mystical river had been getting 
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broader, until it suddenly presented itself to us in the form of 
© wide and apparently circular lake, surrounded with moun- 
tains, the wooded slopes of which descended abruptly to the 
shores, and were there lost in a wilderness of rocks and 
bushes. Do you wonder that Bell called out— 

‘Tt is the Holy Loch! Shall we go ashore at Kilmun?” 

And then the river narrowed again; and the waters were 
very green; and of course we bethought ourselves of the 
Rhine, flowing rapidly along its deep gorge. 

Or was it not rather one of the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva? Look at the picturesque little villas stuck over the 
rocks, amid the bushes and trees; while the greens seem all 
the more intense that the sun out thero in the West has be- 
come a rayless orb of dusky and crimson fire—as round and 
red and dull a thing as ever appeared in a Swiss lithograph. 
It never seemed to occur to any of us that after all this was 
not the Holy Loch, nor the Rhine, nor the Lake of Geneva, 
but simply the river IIudson. 

And yet we could not help reverting to that Rhine fancy 
when we landed on the little wooden pier ; and entered a high 
hotel-omnibus ; and were dragged by two scraggy horses up 
an exceedingly steep and dusty road to a hotel planted far 
above the river, on the front of a plateau, and amidst trees. 
It was a big, wide hotel, mostly built of wood, and with 
verandahs all round ; and there were casements to the bed- 
room windows; and everywhere in the empty and resounding 
corridors an odour as of food cooked with a fair amount of 
oil. We threw open one of these casements. Thero was a 
blaze of fire in the west. The wooded hills were of a dark 
green. Far below us flowed tho peaceful river, with a faint 
mist gathering on it in the shadows. 

Then, by and by, we descended to the large, bare-walled, 
bare-floored, but brilliantly-lighted saloon, in which the guests 
were assembling for dinner; and now it was no longer the 
Rhine, for the first object that struck the eye was the sharp 
contrast between the dazzling white of the tables and the 
glossy black faces and heads of the waiters. From this time 
forwards, it may here be said, we began to acquire a great 
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liking for those coloured folk—not from any political sym- 
pathy, for we were but indifferently fierce politicians—but 
simply because we found Sambo, so far as we had the honour 
of making his acquaintance, remarkably good-natured, atten- 
tive, cheerful, and courteous. There was always an element 
of surprise about Sambo; the solemn, black, bullet-head 
suddenly showing a blaze of white teeth, as he said, “ Yes, 
sah !’’ and ‘ Yes, mahm!” and laughingly went off to execute 
orders which he had never in the least understood. There 
was so much of the big baby about him, too. It is quite 
certain that Queen T. deliberately made the most foolish 
blunders in asking for things, in order to witness the sup- 
pressed and convulsive amusement of these huge children ; 
and that, so far from her being annoyed by their laughing at 
her, she was delighted by it, and covertly watched them when 
they thought they were unobserved. She was extremely 
tickled, too, by the speech of some of them, which was a 
great deal nearer that of Mr. Bones, of St. James’s Hall, than 
she had at all expected it would be. In fact, in the privacy 
of her own chamber, she endeavoured once or twice 
But this may be read by her boys, who have enough of their 
mother’s wicked and irreverent ways. 

Then, after dinner, we went out to the chairs on the wide 
and wooden balcony, high up here over the still-flowing river, 
in the silence of the hot, still, dark night. A grey haze lay 
along the bed of the stream; the first stars overhead were 
becoming visible. Far away behind us stretched those dusky 
hills into which the solemn Dutchmen had disappeared ; were 
they waiting now for the first glimmer of the moon before 
coming out to begin their ghostly carouse? Could we call to 
them, over the wide gulf of space, and give them an invitation 
in our turn? ‘“ l/o/ ho/ Vanderdecken—Hendrick Hudson— 
whatever they call you—come, you and your gloomy troop, 
down the hill-sides and through the valleys—and we will sing 
you a@ sony as you smoke your clays! The dogs shall not 
bark at you; and the children are all in bed; and when you 


have smoked and drunk deep, you will depart in peace. Ho! 
ho!—Ho! ho!” 
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Could we not hear some echo from those mystic hills {—a 
rumble of thunder, perhaps ? 

“ Listen !’’ called out our Bell—but it was not the hoarse 
response of Vanderdecken that she heard—“ there it is again 
—in among the trees there—don’t you hear it—Katy-did / 
Katy-did! Katy-did!” 

And by and by, indeed, the hot, still night-air became filled 
with these calls in the dark; and as we watched the moon 
rise over the hills, our fancies forsook the ghostly Dutchmen, 
and were busy about that mysterious and distant Katy, whose 
doings had so troubled the mind of this poor, anxious insect. 
What was it, then, that Katy did, that is never to be for- 
gotten? Was it merely that sho ran away with some gay 
young sailor from over the scas; and you, you miserable, 
envious, censorious creature, you must needs tell all the 
neighbours, and give the girl no peace? And when she came 
back, too, with her husband the skipper, and her five bonny 
boys, and when they both would fain have settled down in 
their native village, she to her spinning-wheel, and he to his 
long clay and his dram, you would not even then let the old 
story rest. Aaty-did /-—-Katy-did/ And what then? Peace, 
you chatterer, you tell-tale, you scandal-monger ; or we will 
take you to be the imprisoned spirit of some deceased and 
despicable slanderer, condemned for ever to haunt the dark- 
ness of the night with your petulant, croaking cry, 


Ho, ho! Vanderdecken ! Cannot you send us a faint halloo ? 
The moon is high over the hills now ; and the wan light is pouring 
dywn into the valleys. Your dark figures, as you come out from 
the rocks, will throw sharp shadows on the white roads. Why do 
you draw your cowls over your face? the night rs not chilly at 
all ; and there ts no one to see you as you pass silently along. 
Ho, ho! Vanderdecken! The night is clear. Our hands shall 
not tremble as we lift the bowl to you. Cannot you send us a 
faint halloo ? 
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Saint of this green tsle, hear our prayer, 
Grant us cool heavens and favouring air: 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past / 


Or is it the tinkling of the sheep-bells on our Surrey downs with 
the sunlight shining on the spire of the church, and the children 
walking between the hedges, the blue sky over all? Or 18 tt the 
clear, sweet singing of the choir that we hear?—falling on the 
grateful sense lke the cool plashing of running water? Gloomy 
phantoms have no place on our Surrey downs ; the air is bright 
there ; there 1s a sound as of some one singing. 


Katy-did ; Katy-did! Was it on such a night as this that 
she stole away from her home—and looked pale and troubled as 
she fled along the lonely road to the side of the stream? See how 
the moon lights up the dusky sides of the hells, and touches the 
rounded foliage of the woods, and flashes a bold line of silver 
across the broad, smooth river! There are other lights down 
there, too—the coloured lights of moving boats ; and will she step 
on board with a quick, hurried, trembling foot, and hide her pale 
Jace and streaming eyes in her lover's arms? Farewell, farewell, 
to the small, empty room, and its flowers. Lurewell to the simple 
life and the daily task—for the great, cager, noisy world les all 
ahead, unknown and terrible. Swiftly specds the boat through 
ihe moonlight and the nust—there is no sound as it goes—not even 
a faint and parting cheer from Vanderdecken and lis merry men 
as they solemnly gaze down from the hills. 


It is the lieutenant who rouses us from our dreams. 

‘“Tady Sylvia,” says he, ‘“‘ you know the Rhine—were you 
ever at Rolandseck ? Do not you think this place is very 
like Rolandseck ?”’ 

For a second or two she could not answer. Had she ever 
been to Rolandseck on the Rhine ? 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
OUR RANCHWOMAN. 


Far away in the north, where the sea is—the real sea, not 
the decoction of chalk we have around most of our southern 
English shores—the small boy sits on the rocks, over the clear 
deep, and carefully baits his hook (five a penny from the 
village grocer). As soon as he has hidden the blue barb with 
a crisp white bit of cockle, or with a slice from a spout-fish, or 
with a inussel of tawny orange and brown, he lowers it into 
the beautiful water, where nothing is as yet visible but the 
wavering outline of the rocks, and the moving purple of the 
seaweed, and mayhap the glimmer of a starfish on the sand 
at unknown depths below. Then suddenly, from the liquid 
darkness around, comes sailing in, with just one wave of its 
tail, a saithe !—and the eager eyes of the fisherman follow 
every movement of his prey, ready to prompt the sudden 
twitch. But now the fish begins to play the hypocrite. He 
does not at all make straight for the tempting morsel sus- 
pended there; but glides this way and that by the side of it, 
und under it, and over it, pretending all the while to pay no 
attention to it whatsoever. Occasionally he seems to alter his 
mind; ho makes a dart at the bait—coiing right on with his 
eyes staring and his mouth agape—and then, again, the 
youthful fisherman says something about vich-an-dhiaoul as he 
sees the narrow green back of the saithe shoot down again 
into the deeps. But the doom is near, and certain. 

Now this was the way in which our Bell proceeded to take 
possession of that tempting property that was waiting for her 
at Colorado. She was never tired of suggesting that we 
should go to this place and that place, rather than that her 
legitimate curiosity should be satisfied as to her new home. 
Her eyes went down to New Orleans, and then went up to, 
Montreal, but were scarcely ever turned due west. And when 
we, who rather feared that she was proposing these diversions 
for our sakes alone, remonstrated with her, and pointed out 
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that she would have ample opportunity of visiting the great 
lakes and Canada on her way back at the expiry of her year 
of banishment, you should have seen the light that came 
suddenly into her face. She seemed already to imagine herself 
free. 

‘‘Take a roundabout way home?” exclaimed the young 
matron, with proudeyes. ‘“‘Ithinknot. Themoment my year 
is out, you will seo if I don’t come home straighter than any 
crow that ever flew. If I could only go up to the top of the 
mountains—and spread my wings there—and make one swoop 
across the plains, and another swoop across the Atlantic " 

‘Stopping at New York, of course, for a biscuit.” 

“ you would see how soon I should be in England. 
Just fancy the first evening we shall spend all together again. 
Lady Sylvia, you will come to us that evening ?’’ 

“T hope so,’’ said Lady Sylvia, with a startled look—she 
had been dreaming. 

And so, in pursuit of these idle vagaries, we left West 
Point, and ascended the Hudson a bit by boat, and then 
landed and got into a train which most kindly kept by the 
side of the river as it whirled us along. The carriage was a 
comfortable one, with arm chairs on pedestals by the windows, 
and with small tables for our books, fruit, and what not; and 
while the lieutenant had passed along to the smoking-room 
to have a cigar and some iced drink on this blazing hot day, 
the women-folk amused themselves by spreading out on the 
table a whole store of trinkets belonging to a youthful merchant 
attached to the car, and by selecting a vast number of perfectly 
useless presents for people at home. It was an agreeable 
occupation enough, to connect the names of those who were 
far away with those bits of ivory, and photograph frames, and 
puzzles; and Queen T. faithfully undertook to deliver all 
these little gifts, with appropriate messages. The represen- 
tation that they were going to carry those trumpery things 
about with them all over America, that their boxes would be 
encumbered, that the things themselves would be broken, and 
that the proper time for purchasing presents was just before 
sailing from New York, met with that absolute indifference 
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which was generally accorded to the advice of a person who 
had by this time subsided into the position of being a mere 
chronicler of the doings of the party, and who had found out 
that in this land of liberty it was as unsafe for him to open 
his mouth as it was in his own home in England. 

‘¢ My dear Lady Sylvia,” said Queen T., as this Swiss-looking 
railway-car was rumbling along towards Saratoga through a 
dusty and wooded country that looked parched enough under 
the blue sky, ‘‘ I guess I feel just real mean.” 

Lady Sylvia’s eyes asked what this extraordinary language 
meant. 

“Dont you?” she continued. ‘“‘ Here are we going into 
Saratoga in the company of a ranchwoman, a farmeress, a 
stock-raiser, a bowie-knifer. What was it the Judge said in 
New York about Saratoga ’—that we should find there ‘a 
blaze of wealth, beauty, and culture such as was not to bo 
found in any capital in Europe’ ? and of course it would have 
been bad enough in any case for us simple country-folk to go 
into such a whirl of fashionable life; but with one of the 
wild desperadoes of Colorado—what will they think of us ?”’ 

“IT guess you want a tarnation lickin’,” said the stock-raiser, 
calmly. ‘‘ Buffalo Jack, where’s my cow-hide?”’ 

Buffalo Jack, being immersed in time-tables, would pay no 
heed to her nonsense ; but Lady Sylvia was heard to say that 
the conduct of a ranchwoman in coming to Saratoga was de- 
serving of respect rather than ridicule, for she would no doubt 
learn something of manners before going back to her bowie- 
knives and cattle. 

What, then, was this big, busy town through which we 
drove—with its broad thoroughfares, deep dust, green trees, 
and huge hotels ? 

We look at the jewellers’ shops, and the cafés, and the 
promenaders ; and one cries out, ‘‘ Baden-Baden !”’ 

We catch a glimpse of some public gardens, and coloured 
lamps, and avenues, and another calls out, “It is Kreuznach ; 
and the band is playing ! ” 

We whirl along another spacious thoroughfare, and a third 
calls out, “It is the Boulevard Poissonidre!’’ when it js 
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mildly suggested that after all this may be no more Kreuznach 
than the Hudson was the Rhine ; and that it might be better, 
on the whole, to call it Saratoga. 

It was with a great diffidence that we ascended the steps 
of the monster hotel, and found ourselves in a large central 
hall. We were conscious that we were travel-stained ; and had 
scarcely sufficient moral courage to ask the clerk for rooms. 
We knew that the smart young men standing around were 
regarding us; and oh! so snowy were their white neck-ties 
—-which they wore in the middle of the day. And then, to 
make inatters worse, this pernicious ranchwoman had donned 
in the morning a costume 9f light-blue serge, in which she 
had done some yachting the year before; and we knew— 
though we dared not look—that there must be stains of the 
salt sea foam on it. Finally, our inward rage and humiliation 
were complete when, having been furnished with our keys, 
we entered the lift to be conveyed to the floors above; for here 
we found ourselves confronted’ by three young ladies—but 
the human imagination refuses to recall the splendour of the 
attire of these angels in human form. Each of them had a 
jeweller’s shop on her hands. 

However, we dried our eyes in secret, and made as brave 
an appearance as was possible when we assembled together in 
the saloon below. 

‘¢Look here, clild,” said Queen T. to our ranchwoiman, as 
she lified a white object from the table. ‘‘ Do you see that? 
That is a fork. You take it in your Icft hand, and you lift 
your food to your mouth with it, instead of with your fingers, 
as you have been accustomed.”’ 

‘It’s a thorough good lickin’ you want,’’ said this child of 
nature, doggedly. 1t was all we could get out of her. 

Then we went out for a drive; and a mighty fine show we 
made, with our green gauze curtains to keep cut the dust, 
and with our two horses. The lieutenant was perched up 
beside the driver. Occasionally he disappeared from our 
sight altogether, hidden away by the dense clouds of brown 
dust that came rolling in the wake of some carriage. And 
the further we went out into the country the deeper the dust 
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in the roads appeared to become, until our German friend had 
assumed the guise of a baker, and there was scarcely any 
difference between the colour of his hat, his beard, and his 
coat. But we came to our journey’s end at last, for we 
reached a series of deep gullies in the sand: and in each of 
these gullies, which were a good bit apart, were some more 
or less temporary buildings, mostly of wood; and at each of 
them we found a gentleman in a tall black hat, who in the 
most courteous manner offered us a glass of the saline water 
he was prepared to sell, informed us of its chemical qualities, 
presented us with a prospectus of his company, and was 
generally most affable. It was a terrible temptation. We 
might have remained there all day, drinking gallons of the 
water—for nothing. And, indeed, we began to pride our- 
selves on our connoisseurship ; and if tho present writer had 
only the various prospectuses by him at present, he could pick 
out the particular spring which we unanimously declared to 
be the finest. We had to tear ourselves away. 

“‘ After all,” said Bell, with a sigh, “they manage these 
things better at Carlsbad.” 

Then we drove away again through the thick sand, and in 
process of time found ourselves on the broad, bare avenue 
which leads out to Saratoga Lake. And here we found our- 
selves still further ashamed, notwithstanding our two horses, 
by the fashion in which the people shot by us in their light 
little carrioles, their toes perched up, their swift little trotters 
apparently running away with them. In spite of the dust, 
we could see the diamonds flashing on the fingers, and shirts, 
and neckties of the brown-faced, brown-bearded gentlemen 
who appeared to have come right up from California. We 
reached tbe lake too—a large, calm extent of silvery grey 
water, becoming somewhat melancholy in the evening light. 
We gathered some flowers, and bethought ourselves of another 
lake, set far away among lonely woods, that we had seen in 
the bygone days. 

‘¢ Once upon a time,” says Queen T., as we are standing on 
the height, and looking abroad over the expanse of water, 
“‘T can remember there were two young people sailing out on 

a 
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a lake like this, in a small boat, in the moonlight. And one 
of them proposed to give up his native country in order that 
he might marry an English girl. And I think it is the same 
girl that has now to give up her native country—for a time— 
for the sake of her children. Were you ever at Ellesmere, 
Lady Sylvia ?”’ 

Lady Sylvia had never been to Ellesmere ; but she guessed 
why these things were spoken of. As for Bell, she was 
putting the gathered flowers in a book; they were for her 
children. 

We drove back to dine in tho large saloon, with its flashing 
lights and its troop of black waiters. We were more than 
ever impressed by the beautiful attire and the jewellery of the 
ladies and gentlemen who were living in Saratoga; andin the 
evening, when all the doors of the saloons were thrown open, 
and when the band began to play in the square inside the 
hotel, and when these fashionable people began to promenade 
along the balcony which runs all round the intramural space 
of grass and trees, we were more than ever reminded of some 
evening entertainment in a Parisian public garden. Our 
plainly-dressed women-folk were out of place in this gay 
throng, that paced up and down under the brilliant lamps. As 
for our ranchwoman, she affected to care nothing at all for 
the music and this bright spectacle of people walking about 
the balcony in the grateful coolness of the summer night, but 
went down the steps into the garden and busied herself with 
trying to find out the whereabouts of a katy-did that was 
sounding his incessant note in the darkness. What was it 
they played? Probably Offenbach; but we did not heed 
much. ‘The intervals of silence were pleasanter. 

But was it not kind of those two gentlemen, both of whom 
wore ample frock-coats and straw hats, to place their chairs 
just before us on the lawn, so that we could not but overhear 
their conversation? And what was it all about? 

‘‘ Pennsylvania's alive—jest alive,’ said the elder of the 
two, ‘The miners are red-hot—yes, Sir / You should have 
heerd me at Manch Chunk—twenty thousand people, and a 
barbecue in the woods, and a whole ox roasted—biggest thing 
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since ‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too.’ When I told ’em that the 
bloated bondholders robbed ’em of their hard-earned wages, 
to roll in wealth, and dress in purple and fine linen, like 
Solomon in all his glory, and the lilies of the valley, you 
should have heerd ’em shout—I thought they would tear their 
shirts. The bond is the sharp-pinted stick to poke up the 
people.”’ - 

“And how about Philadelphy ?” says the other. 

‘Well, I was not quite so hefty there. There’s a heap of 
bonds in Philadelphy, and there’s no use in arousing preju- 
dices—painful feelings—misunderstandings. It ain’t politics. 
What's good for one sile ain’t good for another sile. You sow 
your seed as the land lays—that’s politics. Where people 
hain’t got no bonds, there’s where to go in heavy onthe bond- 
holders. But in Philadelphy I giv’ it to ’em on Reform, 
and corruption, and the days of the Revolution that 
tried men’s souls, and that sort o’ thing—and wishin’ we 
had Washington back again. That’s always a tremendous 
pint, about Washington; and when people are skittish on 
great questions, you fall back on the Father of his Country. 
You see i 

‘But Washington’s dead,” objected the disciple. 

“Of course he’s dead,” said the other triumphantly, “and 
that’s why he’s a living issuo in a canvass. In politics, the 
deader a man is, the more you can do with him. He can’t 
talk back.” 

“And about Massachusetts now?’’ the humble inquirer 
asked. 

“ Well, those Yankees don’t take too much stock in talk. 
You can’t do much with the bonds and corruption in Mas. 
sachusetts. There you touch ’em up on whisky and the 
nigger. The evils of intemperance and the oppressions of the 
coloured brother—those are the two bowers in Massachusetts.’’ 

‘¢ Rhode Island ? ”’ 

“Oh, well, Rhode Island is a one-horse state where every- 
body pays taxes and goes to church; and all you've got to 
do is to worry ’em about the Pope. Say the Pope’s comin’ 
to run the machine.” 
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Then these two also relapse into silence; and we are left 
free to pursue our own speculations. 

And indeed our chief manageress and monitress made no 
secret of her wish to leave Saratoga as soon as possible. We 
had taken it en route, out of mere curiosity ; it was obvious 
to her that she could gain no moral here to preach at the head 
of her poor pupil. These lights and gay costumes and 
languid quadrilles were the mere glorification of idleness; and 
she had brought this suffering one to America to show her— 
in our rapid transit from place to place—something of the 
real hardships that human nature had to fight against and 
endure, the real agony that parting, and distance, and the 
struggle for life, could inflict on the sons and the daughters 
of men. Saratoga was not at all to her liking. There was 
no head for any discourse to be got out of it. Onwards— 
onwards—was her cry. 

So it was that on the next day, or the next again, we bade 
farewell to this gay haunt of pleasure, and set out for grimmer 
Jatitudes. "We were bound for Boston. Here, indeed, was a 
fruitful theme for discourse ; and during the long hours, as 
we rolled through a somewhat Bavarian-looking country— 
with white wooden houses set amid that perpetual forest that 
faded away into the hills around the horizon—we heard a 
great deal about the trials of the early settlers and their 
noble fortitude and self-reliance. You would have fancied 
that this lecturess was a passionate Puritan in her sympathies ; 
though we who knew her better were well aware that she 
had a sneaking liking for gorgeous ritual, and that she would 
have given her ears to be allowed to introduce a crucifix into 
our respectable village church. That did not matter. The 
stern manners and severe discipline of the refugees were at 
the moment all she could admire, and somehow we began to 
feel that, if it had not been for our gross tyranny and 
oppression, the Mayflower would never have sailed. 

But a graver lesson still was to be read to us. We could 
not understand why, after a time, the train was continually 
being stopped at short intervals: and we naturally grew 
impatient. The daylight left us, and the lights in the carriage 
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were not bright enough to allow us to read. We were ex- 
cessively hungry, and were yet many miles away from Boston. 
We had a right to speak bitterly of this business. 

Then, as the stoppages became more lengthened, and we 
had speech of people on the line, rumours began to circulate 
through the carriages. An accident had happened to the train 
just ahead of ours. There was a vague impression that some 
one had been killed; but nothing more. 

It was getting on towards midnight when we passed a 
certain portion of the line; and here tho place was all lit up 
by men going about with lanterns. There was a sound of 
hammering in the vague obscurity outside this sphere of light. 
Then we crept into the station, and there was an excited air 
about the people as they conversed with each other. 

And what was it all about? Queen T. soon got to know. 
Out of all the people in the train, only one had been killed— 
a young girl of fifteen : she was travelling with her father and 
mother ; they had not been hurt at all. The corpse was in a 
room in the station; the parents were there too. They said 
she was their only child. 

We went on again; and somehow there was now no more 
complaining over the delay. It was past midnight when we 
reached Boston. The streets looked lonely enough in the 
darkness. But we were thinking less of the great city we 
had just entered than of the small country station set far 
away in the silent forest, where that father and mother were 
sitting, with the dead body of their child. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AN INROAD OF PALE FACES. 


But we were not always to be preached at by this miniature 
Madam Solomon. We had not come three or four thousand 
miles to be lectured up hill and down dale. Even our stern 
teacher herself forgot her moralities when, after a long night’s 
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rain, Boston received us with breezy blue skies, cool winds, 
and a flashing sunlight that broke on the stirring trees. We 
breathed once more—after the heat of New York and the dust 
of Saratoga. We walked along the pavements, and, as we 
had always been told that Boston was peculiarly English, we 
began to perceive an English breadth of frame on the part of 
the men, an English freshness of complexion on the part of 
the women. We shut our eyes to the fact that the shops 
were more the shops of Brussels than of Brighton. Surely 
these were English clouds that swiftly crossed tho sky; 
English trees and parks that shone fair in their grecnness ; 
an English lake that was rippling in waves before the brisk 
breeze? And then, again, away down in the business part of 
the city, amid tall warehouses and great blocks of stores, 
how could we fail to notice that that was the Atlantic itself 
which we suddenly caught glimpses of at the end of the 
thoroughfares, just as if some one, tired of the perpetual 
grey and red of the houses, had taken a huge brush ana 
dashed in a stroke of brilliant cobalt across the narrow 
opening ? 

‘‘Ships go from here to England, do they not?’’ asked 
Lady Sylvia, once, as we were driving by a bit of the 
harbour. 

‘‘ Certainly.’ 

She was looking rather wistfully at the blue water, and 
the moored steamers, and the smaller craft that were sailing 
about. 

‘In a fortnight one could be back in Liverpool ? ” 

‘“‘ Doubtless.”’ 

But here our Bell broke in, laying her hand gently on the 
hand of her friend. 

‘You must not think of going back already, Lady Sylvia,” 
she said with a smile. ‘We have got to show you all the 
wonders of our western country yet. How could you go back 
without seeing a buffalo hunt ?’’ 

“Qh,” said she, hastily, and the beautiful pale face flushed 
somewhat. “TI was not thinking of that. It was a mere 
fancy. It seems so long since we left England—aud we have 
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come so great a way—-that it is strange to think one could be 
back in Surrey in a fortnight.” 

“We cannot allow you to play truant, you know,” said 
Queen T., in her gentle way. ‘‘ What would every one say if 
we allowed you to go back without seeing Niagara ?’’ 

‘‘T assure you I was not thinking of such a thing,” said 
Lady Sylvia, seriously—as if she were afraid of grievously 
offending Niagara—“‘ would not every one laugh if I were to 
show homesickness so soon ?”’ 

But all the same we could see that she never looked at 
these blue waters of the Atlantic without a certain wistful- 
ness; and as it happened we were pretty much by the seaside 
at this time. For first of all we went down to Manchester, 
a small, scattered, picturesque watering-place overlooking 
Massachusetts DBay—the Swiss-looking cottages of wood 
dotted down anywhere on tho high rocks above the strand. 
And when the wild sunset had died out of the western skics 
—the splendid colours had been blinding our sight until we 
turned for refuge to the dark, intense greens of the trees in 
shadow—we had our chairs out on the verandah, up here on 
the rocks, over the sea. We heard the splashing of the waves 
below. We could vaguely make out the line of the land 
running away out to Cape Cod: and now the twin lights of 
the Sisters began to shoot their orange rays into the purple 
dusk. Then the moon rose; and the Atlantic grew grey; and 
there was a pale radianco on the rocks around us. Our good 
friends talked much of England that long, still, beautiful 
night ; and now it seemed a place very far apart from us, that 
we should scarcely be able to recognise when we saw it again. 

Then we went to see some other friends at Newport, 
arriving just in time to get a glimpse of the afternoon- 
drive before the people and their smart little vehicles disap- 
peared into those spacious gardens in which the villas were 
partly hidden. The noxt morning we drove round by the 
sea; and now the sun was burning on the almost smooth 
water, and there was a fresh smell of seaweed, and the tiny 
ripples curled crisp and white along the pebbly bays. Our 
Bell began to praise the sea, Here was no churned chalk ; 


? 
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was quite forgotten by this time; for I am quite sure the 
South would not speak about it ; and I am quite sure the North 
is as proud of Stonewall Jackson now as the South can be ?”’ 

Stonewall Jackson ?—Bunker’s Hill? 

“What do you mean,” said Queen T., severely, for sho 
thought the young wife had taken leave of her senses. 

“ Well,” said she, simply, and rather ungrammatically, ‘if 
the North was beaten, they fought well enough afterwards ; 
and when they can point to such battles as Gettysburg, thoy 
need not be afraid of the South remembering Bunker's Hill 
against them.” 

This was too awful. She was the mother of two children. 
But we wrote to our friends in Boston, begging them in the 
future not to let any of their English friends go through the 
town without telling them what Bunker's Hill was all about. 

Next, a word about the singular purity of the atmosphere ; 
at midday, as we stood in the street or walked across the 
Common, we could make out with the naked eye the planet 
Venus, shining clear and brilliant in the blue overhead. 

Finally, a word as to a certain hotel. We had gone there 
partly because it was conducted on the European plan, and 
partly because it was said to be the best in America, and we 
naturally wanted to see what America could do in that way. 
We came to the conclusion that this hotel was probably the 
best in America a generation ago: and that its owners, proud 
of its reputation, had dctermined that it should never be 
interfered with—not even by an occasional broom. It was 
our friend the Uhlan who waxed the most ferocious. He 
came down in a towering rage the first morning after our 
arrival. 

‘‘The best hotel in America!” he cried. ‘I tell you, we 
have no room at all—it is a box—it is a misevable hole, 
without light—it is full of mosquitoes—it looks into a sort of 
well, over the kitchen, and it is hotter than an oven, and the 
noise of the quarrelling in the kitchen—and I think a woman 
dying of—what do you calf it 1—asthina?—in the next room 
--—. No, I will not stay here another night for a thousand 
pounds!” 
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llowever, we pacified him; and he did stay another night, 
and was richly rewarded. He came down on the second 
morning with a pleased air. He had a sheet of writing-paper 
in his hand, on which were displayed a number of strange 
objects. 

“Ha!” said he, with a proud smile, “it is so kind of them 
to let us know the secrets of the American ladies. These 
things lie thick all over the room: but they are very small ; 
and you cannot easily see them for the dust. But they are 
very strange—oh, very strange; did you ever see hairpins so 
small as these ?” 

He showed us a beautiful variety of these interesting 
objects, some of them so minute as almost to be invisible to 
the naked eye. Almost equally minute, too, were certain 
india-rubber bands. Then that tiny brush, tipped with black; 
what was that for? Surely the thousand virgins of Cologne 
must have in turn inhabited this room, to have left behind 
them so many souvenirs. 

“You have no business with those things,” said Bell, 
angrily. ‘‘They don’t belong to you.” 

‘To whom, then?’’ said he, meekly. ‘To the Crown? 
Is it treasure trove? But one thing I know very well. When 
we go away from this pretty hotel—from this, oh! very 
charming hotcl, we will not shake the dust from our feet, 
because that would be quite unnecessary. They have enough ; 
don’t you think so?”’ 

And then we set out on our travels once more; and during 
a long and beautiful day went whirling away northward 
through a rough, hilly, and wooded country, intersected by 
deep ravines, and showing here and there a clear stream 
running along its pebbly bed. Hero and there, too, on the 
hills the woods were already beginning to show a yellow tinge; 
while at rare intervals we descried a maple that had antici- 
pated the glowing colours of the Indian summer and become 
like a flame of rose-red fire among the dark green of the 
pines. It was a picturesque country enough—this wilderness 
of rocks, and streams, and forest; and it might have been 
possible to begin and imagine the red mon back again in this 
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wilderness that they once haunted, but that, from time to 
time, we suddenly came on a clearing that showed a lot of 
bare wooden shanties, and the chances were that the place 
rejoiced in some such name as Cuttingsville. Cuttingsville | 
But perhaps, after all, there is a fitness in things; and it 
would have been a worse sort of desecration to steal one of 
the beautiful Indian names from some neighbouring stream 
and tack it on to this tag-rag habitation of squatters. 

The evening sun was red behind the dark green of the 
trees when, at Glen Falls, we left the railway, and mounted 
on the top of a huge coach set on high springs. Away went 
the four horses ; and we found ourselves swinging this way 
and that as if we were being buffeted about by the five tides 
that meet off the Mull of Cantire. It was a pleasant ride, 
nevertheless ; for it was now the cool of the evening, and we 
were high above the dust, and we were entering a country 
not only beautiful in itself, but steeped in all sorts of historical 
and romantic tradition. Far over there on the right—the 
last spur of the Adirondacks—was the mountain held by the 
French artillery to command the military road through these 
wilds, and bearing the name of French mountain to this day. 
Ahead of us, hidden away in the dark woods, was the too 
famous Bloody Pond. And Fort William Henry !—of a 
surety, friend, these lovely damsels shall be safely housed to- 
night, and the dogs of Mingoes may carry the news to Mont- 
calm that his prey has escaped him ! 

It was a plank road that carried us away into the forest, 
and the monotonous fall of the horses’ hoofs was the only 
sound that broke the stillness of the night and of the woods. 
The first stars came out in the pale grey overhead. Our lamps 
were lit now; and there was a golden glory around us—a 
blaze in the midst of the prevailing dusk. 

And now the forest became still more dense, and the road 
wound in an intricate fashion through the trees. For our 
part, we could see no path at all. The horses scomed per. 
petually on the point of rushing headlong into the forest, 
when lo! a sharp turn would reveal another bit of road, it 
also seeming to disappear in the woods. And then the pace 
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at which this chariot, with its blazing aureole, went flashing 
through the darkness! Mile after mile we rattled on, and 
the distant lake was nowhere visible. Not thus did the crafty 
Hurons steal through these trees to dog the footsteps of the 
nohle Delawares. We were almost ashamed to think that 
there was no danger surrounding us, and that our chief regard 
was about supper. 

Suddenly there was a wild yell ahead, and at the same 
moment a black object dashed across the heads of our leaders. 
Then we caught sight of a vehicle underneath the lamps ; and 
there was a shout of laughter as it flew onwards after that 
narrow escape. The sharp turn in the road had very nearly 
produced another massacre of pale faces in the neighbourhood 
of Fort William Henry. 

‘‘Do you remember that night at Keswick?’ our Ulhan 
said, with a laugh. “That was near, too; was it not, 
Madam? And now this great coach—we should have run 
clean over that waggonette—as you described the big steamers 
running over a small schooner—and the driver, did you see 
how smart he was in taking his leaders off the planks? It 
was very well done—very well done—he is a smart fellow ; 
and I will give him another cigar, if it does not annoy you, 
Lady Sylvia.”’ 

‘Tt is very pleasant in the night air,” said our courteous 
guest. ‘And indeed I am accustomed at home to the smell 
of pipes—which is a great deal worse.” 

And so The Lilacs was still her home? She betrayed no 
embarrassment in speaking of the nest she had forsaken ; but 
then she was sheltered by the darkness of the night. 

Then at last the long, delightful drive was done ; and there 
was a great blaze of lamps over a broad flight of stairs and 
a spacious hall. We turned before we entered. Down there 
in the dusk, and hemmed around by shadowy hills, lay the 
silent waters of Lake George. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF CANADA. 


THERE were two people standing at a window and looking 
abroad over the troubled waters of Lake George—or Lake 
Horican, as they preferred to call it—on this colourless and 
cheerless morning. The scene was a sad one enough, For 
far away the hills were pale under the clouded sky; and 
there were white mists stealing over the sombre forests, and 
the green islands lay desolate in the midst of the leaden sea 
that plashed coldly on their stony shores, Were they thinking 
—these two--as they watched the mournful greys of the 
morning change and interchange with the coming and going 
of the rain-clouds—that the great mother Nature was herself 
weeping for her red children gone away for ever from this 
solitary lake and these silent woods? This was their domain. 
They had fished in these waters—they had hidden in these 
dense forests from the glare of the sun—for ages before the 
ruthless invader had come from over the seas. Or was it of 
a later race that these two were thinking—of persons and 
deeds that had first become familiar to them in the pleasant 
summer-time—as the yacht lay becalmed on the golden after- 
noons—with the mountains of Skye grown mystical in tho 
perfect stillness? Was it of Judith Hutter, for example, 
and Hurry Harry, and the faithful Uncas, who had somehow 
got themselves so mixed up with that idling voyage that one 
almost imagined the inhabitants of Tobcrmory would be 
found to address one as « pale face when the vessel drew near 
the shore? One of the two spoke. 

“{ think,” said she slowly—but there was a peculiar proud 
light in her eyes—‘I think I might this very minute 
telegraph to Mr. Balfour to come right over by the next 
steamer.” 

The companion of this person was not in the habit of 
expressing surprise. He had got accustomed to the swift and 
occult devices of her small and subtle brain. If the member 
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for Englebury had at that moment arrived by coach, and 
walked up the front steps of the hotel, he would have betrayed 
no astonishment whatever. So he merely said— 

“Why?” 

“You will see,” she continued, “that her first thought 
about this lake will bo its likeness to some other lake that 
she has known. She is always looking back to England. 
Last night she spoke quite cheerfully about going home. If 
Mr. Balfour were suddenly to mcet us at Montreal am 

‘Have you telegraphed to him?’’ demands the other 
sternly ; for he is never sure as to the madness of which this 
woman is capable. 

“No.” 

‘Nor written to him ?” 

No.” 

“Then don’t be a fool, Do you mean to say that two 
people who find their married life so unbearable that they 
must needs separate are at once to be reconciled because one 
of them takes a trip across the Atlantic? Is that your 
remedy for married misery—your salt-water cure — thirty 
guineas return, with three pounds a head for the wine bill ?” 

“Tt was only ono of them who wished for a separation,’’ 
says this gentle schemer, with a happy smile, ‘“‘and already 
she knows a little of what separation is like. Don’t I see it ? 
And the further we go—the more varied things we see—I 
know that ler heart is yearning all the more to go back to 
its home. She speaks now of New York as if it were con- 
tinents and continents away. It is not a question of time 
—and of your thirty guineas—it is a question of long days 
and nights, and solitary thinking, and strange places, and 
strange pcople, and the thought of the increasing labour of 
one’s going back. And just fancy when we have gone away 
across the wide prairies oh, I know! You will see 
tho change in her face when we turn towards England 
again !” 

Her companion is not at all carried away by this burst of 
enthusiasm. 

‘Perhaps,’ he observes, ‘“ you will be good enough to say 
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at what point Mr. Balfour is suddenly to appear—like a fairy 
in a pantomime—or a circus rider through a hoop.”’ 

“‘T never said he was to appear anywhere,” is the petulant 
reply. es 
“No; and therefore he is all the more likely to appear. 
At Niagara? Are we to increase the current with a flood of 
tears |” 

‘“‘T tell you I have neither telegraphed nor written to him,”’ 
she says. “I don’t know where he is—and [ don’t care,”’ 

‘‘Then we are determined to have our cure complete? Lady 
Sylvia Balfour before three months of moral scolding: the same 
after the three months: the receipt forwarded for eighteenpence 
in postage-stamps—apply to Professor Stickleback, on the top of 
Box-hill, Surrey. There is one thing quite certain—that, if 
you are the means of reconciling these two, they will both 
of them most cordially hate you for the rest of their life.”’ 

‘“T cannot help that,” is the quiet answer. ‘‘One must do 
what good one can. It isn’t much at the best.” 

We were almost the only occupants of the steamer that 
left the small pier and proceeded to cut its way through the 
wind-swept waters of the lake. And now, sure enough, 
these people began to talk about Loch Lomond, and Killarney, 
and Windermere, and all sorts of other places, just as if they 
wished to pander to this poor creature’s nostalgia; it was of 
no use to remind them that the luke was an American lake, 
with associations of its own, and these far from uninteresting. 
Very gloomy, however, was the aspect in which Lake Horican 
now presented itself to us; for the clouds seemed to come 
closer down, and the low and wooded hills became of a 
heavier purple, and darker still became the water that was 
dashed in hurrying waves on the sandy and rocky shore. 
Then we got into the narrows, and were near enough the hills 
to see where the forest had been on fire, the charred stems of 
the trees appearing in the distance like so many vine-stems 
washed white. The lake opened out again; and on we 
steamed—the mountains far ahead of us growing of a still 
deeper purple as if a fearful storm were impending over them. 
Suddenly Lady Sylvia uttered a light cry. She had by 
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accident turned. And lo! behind us there was a great blaze 
of sunlight falling on the hills and the water—the lake a 
sheet of dazzling silver—the islands of a brilliant and sunny 
green—one keen flash of blue visible among the floating 
clouds. And it was then, too, we saw an eagle slowly sailing 
over the russet woods—the only living thing visible in this 
wilderness of water and forest. The sunlight spread. There 
were glimmerings of silver in the heavy clouds lying over the 
region of the Adirondacks, A pale glcw crossed from time 
to time our drying decks. When we landed to undertake 
the short railway journey between Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, we found ourselves in hot sunshine. 

Lake Champlain, too, was fair, and sunny, and green; and 
the waters that the steamer churned were as clear as those of 
Schaffhausen ; while the windy shreds of cloud that floated 
by the Adirondacks were of the lightest and fleeciest. But 
there were storms brewing somewhere, As the day waned, 
we had sudden fits of purple darkness, and dashes of rain 
went sweeping along the lake. In the evening there was a 
wild smoke of red in the west, behind the pallid hills, and this 
ruddy glare here and there touched the grey-green waters of 
the lake with a dusky fire, and made the hull of one boat which 
we could see in the distance gleam like some crimson stone. 
As we sat there, watching the lurid sunset, and the darken- 
ing waters, we had dreams of an excursion to be made in the 
days to come. When Bell’s long exile in the west was over, 
we were to meet somewhere about this point. We were 
suddenly to disappear from human ken into the wilds of the 
Adirondacks. We should live on the produce of our own 
guns and fishing-rods ; we should sleep in the log-huts on the 
cool summer nights; we should become as dexterous as 
Indians in the use of our canoes. We had heard vague 
rumours of similar excursions through these virgin wilds ; 
why should not we also plunge into the forest primeval ? 

Mr. von Rosen said nothing at all when he heard this pro- 
posal ; but he laughed and looked at his wife. 

‘When I am set free to get back to England,’’ said tho 
ranchwoman, with great gentleness—for she was obviously 
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profiting by her brief companionship with civilised folks—“ I 
don’t think—TI really do not think—that you will catch me 
foolin’ around here.”’ 

In the meantime, however, she was just as eager to see 
everything as anybody else. Look, for example, at what 
happened on the very first morning after our arrival at 
Montreal. We had, on the previous evening, left Lake Cham- 
plain at Plattsburgh, and got into the train there. We had 
made our first acquaintance with the Canadians in the persons 
of four as promising-looking scoundrels as could be found in 
any part of the world, who conversed in guttural French in 
whispers, and kept their unwashed faces and collarless throats 
so near together as to suggest a conspiracy to murder. We 
had parted from these gentlemen as soon as the train had 
crossed the St. Lawrence bridge and got into Montreal, and 
we had reached our hotel about midnight. Now, what must 
this German do but insist on every one getting up at a name- 
less hour in the morning, to start away by train and intercept 
a boat coming down over the Lachine Rapids. His wife as- 
sented, of course ; and then the other two women were not to 
be outdone. A solemn tryst was made. Ridicule was unavail- 
ing. And so it happened that there was a hushed hurrying 
to and fro in the early dawn, and two or three wretched 
people, who ought to have been in bed, went shivering out 
into the cold air. As for the Lachine Rapids, the present 
writer has nothing to say about them. They are said to be 
very fine, and there is a picture of them in every bookseller’s 
shop in Canada. It is also asserted that when the steamer 
goes whirling down, the passengers have a pleasing sensation 
of terror. All he knows is that, as he was sitting comfort- 
ably at breakfast, four objects made their appearance, and 
these turned out to be human beings, with blue faces and 
helpless hands. When they had got thawed somewhat, and 
able to open their mouths without breaking bones, they said 
that the descent of the rapids was a very fine thing indeed. 

Nor was it possible for one to learn anything of the 
character of the Canadian nation, because of these insatiable 
sightseers. The writer of these pages, finding that he would 
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have two whole days to spend in Montreal, had proposed to 
himself to make an exhaustive study of the political situation 
in Canada, and to supplement that by a comparison between 
the manners, customs, costume, and domestic habits of the 
Canadians and those of the Americans, It was also his 
intention to devote a considerable portion of this time to a 
careful inquiry as to the number of Canadians who would 
prefer separation from Great Britain. But these projected 
studies, which would have been of immense value to the world 
at large, were rendered impossible by the conduct of this 
group of frivolous tourists, who were simply bent on profit- 
lessly enjoying themselves. And this they seemed to do with 
a great goodwill, for they were delighted with the cool, fresh 
air and the brilliaut atmosphere, which gave to this city a 
singularly biight and gay appearance. They were charmed 
with the prettily decorated cabs in the street. When they 
entered the Cathedral of Notre Dame, it seemed quite appro- 
priate to find colours and gilding there that in England would 
have suggested a certain institution in Leicester Square. Then 
we had to climb to the tower to have a view over the beautiful, 
bright city, with its red brick houses set amid green trees, its 
one or two remaining tin domes glinting back the morning 
sunlight, its bold sweep of the St. Lawyenco reflecting the 
blue sky. What was that, too, about the vagus nerve, when 
the striking of the great bell scemed to fill our chests with 
choking sound? Our ranchwoman was not ordinarily scien- 
tific in her talk, but she was rather proud of the vagus nerve. 
Indeed, we grew to have a great affection for that useful 
monitor within, of whose existence we had not heard before ; 
and many a time afterwards, when our desire for dinner was 
becoming peremptory, we only recognised the friendly offices 
of this hitherto unknown bellman, who was doubtless, in his 
own quiet way, sounding the tocsin of the soul. 

In fact, these trivial-minded people would have nothing to 
do with a serious study of the Canadian character. They 
said that they approved of the political institutions of this 
country because they got French bread at dinner. They were 


quite sure that the Canadians were most loyal subjects of the 
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Crown, and that everything was for the best, simply because 
some very kind friends called on them with a couple of 
carriages and whirled them away up to the summit of Mount 
Royal Park and showed them the great plain beneath, and 
the city, and the broad river. They went mad about that 
river. You would have fancied that Bell had been born a 
barge-woman and had spent her life in shooting rapids. We 
knew that the old-fashioned song of our youth kept continu- 
ally coming back to her idle fancy, for we heard faint snatches 
of it hummed from time to time when the rest of us were 
engaged in talk, 


Why should we yct our sail unfurl? 

There zs not a breath the blue wave to curl ; 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 

Oh, sweetly we'll rest the weary oar— 


Utaway tide | this trembling moon 

Shall sce us float over thy surges soon— 
Saint of this green isle, hear our prayer, 
Grant us cool breezes and favouring air— 


Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past. 


And the daylight was indeed past when we left Montreal ; 
for these unconscionable tourists insisted on starting at the 
unholy hour of ten at night, so that they should accomplish 
some foolish plan or other. It was an atrocious piece of 
cruelty. We got into a sleeping car ; and found the brightest 
and cleanest of bunks awaiting us. We were pretty tired, 
too, with rushing up and down belfry-stairs, and what not. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that we speedily forgot all about 
our having to get up in the middle of the night at some 
wretched place called Prescott. 

We were summoned back from the calm of dreamland by a 
hideous noise. We staggered out of the carriage, and found 
ourselves in a small and empty railway station at two in the 
morning. But the more we rubbed our eyes the more we 
were bewildered. Everything was wrapped in a cold, thick 
fog, so that the train was but the phantom of a train, and we 
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seemed io each other as ghosts. The only light was from a 
solitary lamp that sent its dazzling glare into the fog, and 
seemed to gather about it a golden smoke. Then these fierce 
cries in the distance ? 

“ Dan'l’s? Who's for Dan'ls? All aboard for Dan’l’s?” 

The poor shivering wretches stared helplessly at each other, 
like ghosts waiting for Charon to take them somewhither. 

‘“‘ Dan’l’s?’’ again resounded that unearthly cry, which 
had a peculiar rising inflection on the second syllable. ‘Who's 
for Dan'l’s? All aboard for Dan's?” 

Then it crossed the mind of the bewildered travellers that 
perhaps this Dan’l’s was some hostelry in the neighbourhood 
—some haven of refuge from this sea of fog—and so they 
stumbled along until they made out the glare of another 
lamp, and here was an omnibus with its door flung wide 
open. 

““ Dan'l’s?”’ sung out the plaintive voice again. ‘‘ Who's 
for Dan’l’s hotel? All aboard for Dan’l’s?” 

We clambered into the small vehicle, and sat down, bound 
for the unknown. Then the voice outside grew sharp. ‘ ALL 
ABOARD !’’ it cried; the door was banged to; and away we 
went through the fog, plunging and reeling, as if we were 
climbing the bed of a stream. 

Then we got into the hostelry, and there was an air of 
drowsiness about it that was ominous. The lights were low. 
There was no coffee-room open. 

“T think,” said the lieutenant, rubbing his hands cheer- 
fully, ‘“‘I think we could not do better than have some brandy 
or whisky, and hot water, before going to bed.”’ 

The clerk, who had just handed him his key, politely 
intimated that he could have nothing of that sort—nothing 
of any sort, in fact. The lieutenant turned on him. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that this is a temperance house ?” 
he said, with a stare. 

“No, it ain’t,’’ said the clerk. ‘‘ Not generally. But it is 
on Sunday; and this is Sunday.” 

It certainly was three o'clock on Sunday morning. 

‘Gracious heavens, man!” exclaimed the lieutenant, ‘is 
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this a civilised country? Don’t you know that you will play 
the very mischief with our vagus nerves ?”’ 

The clerk clearly thought he had nothing to do with our 
vagus nerves, for he simply turned and lowered another lamp. 
So the lieutenant lit his candle, and departed, muttering to 
himself. 

‘‘Dan'l’s?’’ we heard him growl, as he went up the wooden 
stair. ‘All aboard for Dan’l’s? Confound me if I ever 
come within a dozen miles of Dan’l’s again!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


THE next day was a Sunday, still, and calm, and blue; and 
we sat or patiently walked along the wooden pier, waiting for 
the steamer that was to come up the broad waters of the St. 
Lawrence. The river lay before us like a lake. The sun was 
warm on the long planks. There was not a flake of cloud in 
the sky. 

Hour after hour passed, and the steamer, that had been 
detained in the fog of the preceding night, did not appear. 
We got into a drowsy and dreamy state. We watched the 
people come and go by the other boats, without interest or 
curiosity. Who were these, for cxample—this motley group 
of Indians, with their pale olive complexion, and their oval 
eyes like the eyes of the Chinese? They spoke a guttural 
French ; and they were clad in rags and tatters of all colours. 
Hop-pickers? The squalid descendants of the old Iroquois? 
And when these had gone, the only man who did remain was 
a big sailor-looking person, who walked up and down and 
eagerly whittled a bit of wood. Him we did regard with 
some languid interest. For hitherto we had not seen any ono 
engaged in this occupation ; and we wished to know the object 
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of it. Surely this was no idle amusement, this fierce and 
energetic cutting down of the stick? ‘Was he not bent on 
making a peg? Or in sharpening his knife? Suddenly he 
threw the bit of wood into the river; and shut up his knife, 
with an air of much satisfaction: the mystery remains a 
mystery until this day. 

Perhaps it is to beguile this tedium of waiting—and be it 
remembered that the Lake of a Thousand Islands lay right 
ahead of us, and Niagara, too; while at Niagara we expected 
to get lotters from England—that one of us begins to tell a 
story. It is a pathetic story. It is all about a bank-clerk 
who lived a long time ago in Camden Town, and who used to 
walk in every day to the City. One day as he was passing 
a small shop, he saw in a corner of the window about half a 
dozen water-colour drawings in a somewhat dirty and dilapi- 
dated state ; and it occurred to him that, if he could get these 
cheap, he might have them fresh-mounted and framed, and 
then they would help to decorate a certain tiny house that he 
had his eye on for a particular reason. He bought the pictures 
for a few shillings; and he very proudly carried them forth- 
with to a carver and gilder whose shop lay in his line of 
route to the City. He was to call for them on the following 
Monday. He called in at the appointed time; and the carver 
and gilder seemed suddenly to recollect that he had forgotten 
the drawings; they would be ready on the next Monday. 
The bank-clerk was in no great hurry—for the fact is, he and 
his sweetheart had quarrelled—and he somewhat listlessly 
called in on the next Monday. The drawings, however, were 
not yet ready. And so it came to pass that every Monday 
ovening as he went home to his lodgings, the bank-clerk—with 
a sad indifference growing more and more apparent in his 
face—called in for the water-colours, and found that they were 
not in the frames yet, and promised, without any anger in 
his voice, to call again. Years passed; and quite mechani- 
cally, on each Monday evening, the bank-clerk called in for 
tho pictures, and just as mechanically he walked home without 
them to his lodgings. But these years had been dealing 
hardly with the bank-clerk. Jis sweetheart had proved faith- 
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less; and he no longer cared for anything that happened to 
him. He grew negligent about his dress; he became prema- 
turely grey; he could not trust his memory in the fulfilment 
of his duties. And so in time they had to ask him to resign 
his situation in the bank ; and he became a sort of messenger 
or hall-porter somewhere, with his clothes getting dingier and 
his hair whiter summer by summer and autumn by autumn. 
And at last he fell sick; and his wages were stopped ; and he 
thought there was nothing for him to do now but to turn his 
face to the wall and die. But—said the narrator of this 
true story—would you believe it, one night the pictures came 
home! There was a noise on the little wooden stair—not the 
heavy tramp of the undertaker—but the uncertain footsteps 
of the carver and gilder, who had himself grown a tottering, 
white-headed old man. And when he came into the room, he 
burst into tears at sight of the poor bank-clerk; but all the 
same he cried out, “ Now, sce what I have done for you! I 
have kept your pictures until they have become OLD Masters! 
I have been offered £300 a piece for them ; you can have the 
money to-morrow.” And the poor bank-clerk wept, too, and 
he got up, and shook his friend by the hand; he could scarcely 
express his gratitude. But what does he do now? Why, on 
the strength of the sum of money he got for his pictures 
he started a Bath-chair ; and you may see him any day you 
like being wheeled along the broad walks in Regent’s Park ; 
and whenever he sees a young man with a beard, a velve- 
teen coat, and unwashed hands, he imagines him to be an 
artist, and he stops and says to him, ‘“‘I beg your pardon, 
sir; but don’t be hard on the poor carver and gilder. He 
is only increasing the value of your pictures. It will all 
come right in time.” This was the story of the poor bank- 
clerk. 

The steamer! What business have we to be thinking about 
Regent’s Park here on the banks of the broad St. Lawrence ? 
We enter the great vessel, and have a passing look at its vast 
saloons, and rows of cabins, and rows of life-belts. We start 
away into the wide stream, and go swiftly cutting through 
the clear green water ; while the wooded and rocky banks 
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and the occasional clusters of white houses glide noiselessly 
back into the sunny haze of the east. Then the vagus nerve 
has to be appeased; for it is a long time since we left the 
coffee-room at Dan’l’s. When we go out on the high deck 
again, the afternoon is wearing on, and we are nearing that 
great widening of the river which is known as the Lake of a 
Thousand Islands. 

But surely this is neither a river nor a lake that begins to 
disclose itself —stretching all across the western horizon, with 
innumerable islands, and grey rocks, and dark clusters of firs, 
and bold sweeps of silver where a current passes through the 
dark-green reflections of the trees. It is more like a sub- 
merged continent just reappearing above the surface of the 
sea; for as far as the eye can range there is nothing visible 
but this glassy plain of water, with islands of every form 
and magriitude, wooded down to the edge of the current. It 
is impossible to say which is our channel, and which the shore 
of the mainland ; we are in a wilderness of water, and rock, 
and tree, in unceasing combinations, in perpotual, calm, dream- 
like beauty. And as we open up vista after vista of this 
strange world—seeing no sign of life, from horizon to horizon, 
but a few wild-duck that go whirring by—the rich colours in 
the west deepen; the sun sinks red behind some flashing 
clouds of gold ; there is a wild glare of rose and yellow that 
just misses the water, but lights up the islands asif with fire ; 
one belt of pine in the west has become of a deep violet; 
while all around the eastern sky there is a low-lying flush of 
pink. And then, aftcr the sun has gone, behold! there is a 
pale, clear, beautiful green all across the west: and that is 
barred with russet, purple, and orange; and the shadows 
along the islands have grown dusky and solemn. It is a 
magical night. The pale, lanbent twilight still fills the 
world, and is too strong for the stars—unless we are to 
regard as golden planets the distant lights of the lighthouses 
that steadily burn above the rocks. There is a grey, metallic 
lustre on tho surface of the lake, now ruffled by the cool 
winds of tho night. And still we go gliding by these dark 
and silent islands, having the sharp yellow ray of a light- 
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house now on this side and now on that; and still there seems 
to be no end to this world of shadowy foliage, and rock, and 
gleaming water. Good night—good night—before the dark- 
ness comes down! The Lake of a Thousand Islands has 
burned itself into our memory in flashes of rose-colour and 
gold. 

What is this strange thing that awakens us in the early 
morning—a roaring and rushing noise outside, a swaying of 
the cabin that reminds us of “the rolling Forties” in mid 
Atlantic, and sudden dashes of green wator across the drip 
ping glass of the port-hole? We stagger up on deck, and 
lo! there is nothing around us but driving skies and showers 
and hurrying masses of green water, that seem to have no 
boundary of mainland or island. We congregate in the for- 
ward part of the saloon, and survey this cheerless prospect ; 
our only object of interest being the rapid flight of some wild- 
fowl that scud by before the wind. Have we drifted away, 
then, from the big, hot continent they call America, and 
floundered somehow into the Atlantic or Pacific? We are 
withdrawn from this outward spectacle by the pathetic com- 
plaints of a tall and lank Canadian, who has made friends 
with everybody, and is loudly discoursing—in a high, shrill, 
plaintive key—of his troubles, not the least of which is that 
he declares he will shortly be sea-sick-if this plunging of the 
steamer continues. It appears that he came on board at some 
port or other about six in the morning, with his wife, who, an 
invalid, still remains in her cabin. 

“Yes, sir. The landlord shet up at ‘leven o’clock, and wo 
didn’t know when the boat was comfh’ ’long ; and me and the 
old woman we had to go bamboozlin’ round moren hef the 
night ; and that makes a man kiner clanjammery, you bet!” 

He looked through the dripping winds with an uncomfort- 
able air. 

‘‘There’s a pretty riley bit 0’ sea on,” he remarked. 

He became more and more serious, and a little pale. 

‘Tf this goes on,’’ said he, suddenly, “by Gosh, I'll 
heave ! ” 

So we considered it prudent to withdraw from the society 
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of this frank and friendly person ; and while the vess21 went 
plunging on through the wild chaos of green and grey mists 
and vapours we busied ourselves in purchasing knick-knacks 
manufactured by the Canadian Indians, little dreaming that 
ere long we should be the guest of the red man in his wigwam 
in the Far West, and be enabled to negotiate for the purchase 
of articles deposited by the innocent children of the forest at 
a sort of extemporised pawnshop at the Agency. It was then 
that one of our number—her name shall not be mentioned, 
even though thousands of pounds bo offered—made a joke. It 
was not an elaborate joke. But when she said something, in 
a very modest and sly way, about a Pawnee, we forgave her 
wickedness for the sake of the beautiful colour that for a 
second suffused her blushing face. 

Even Lake Ontario, shoreless as it seemed when we went 
on deck in the morning, must end some time; and so it was 
that at length we came in sight of its north-western boun- 
daries, and of Toronto. By this time the weather had cleared 
up a bit; and we landed with the best disposition in the world 
towards this great collection of business buildings and private 
dwellings all put down at right angles on the sandy plain 
adjoining the lake. 

“ Now will you study the history, literature, and political 
situation of Canada?” asked the only serious member of this 
party, when we had reached the spacious and comfortable 
hotel which was an agreeable relief after being on board that 
fog-surrounded ship. 

‘‘T will not,” 1s the plain answer. 

‘‘ What did you come to America for ?”’ 

If she had been honest, she would have confessed that one 
of her plans in coming to America was the familiar one of 
delivering a series of lectures—all at the head of one innocent 
young wife. But she says boldly— 

“To amuse myself.” 

‘¢ And you have no care for the ties which bind the mother- 
country to these immense colonies—you have no interest in 
their demands a 

‘Not the slightest.” 
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“You would see them go without concern.” 

‘Yes. Are we not always giving them a civil hint to that 
effect 4” 

‘‘Itis nothing to you that the enterprise of your fellow- 
subjects has built this great town, in a surprisingly short 
time, on this arid plain ‘s 

‘‘]t is a great deal to me,’’ she says. ‘‘I must buy a dust- 
coat, if I can get one. And what about the arid plain! I see 
as many trees here as I have seen in any city on this side of 
the Atlantic.”’ 

And so it was always; the most earnest of students would 
have broken down in his efforts to impress on this tourist 
party the necessity of learning anything. If you spoke to 
them about theatres, or carriages, or dry champagne, per- 
haps they might condescend to listen; but they treated with 
absolute indifference the most vital questions regarding the 
welfare of the nation whose guests they were. The kindly 
folks who drove them about Toronto—through the busy 
streets of the commercial district—through the sandy 
thoroughfares where the smart villas stood amid the gardens 
—and through that broad and pleasant public park—tried to 
awaken their concern about the doings of this person and 
that person whose name was in all the newspapers; and they 
paid no more heed than they might have done had the 
Legislature at Ottawa been composed of the three tailors of 
Tooley Street. But there was one point about Toronto which 
they did most honestly and warmly admire ; and that was the 
Norman Gothic University. To tell the truth, we had not 
seen much that was striking in the way of architecture since 
crossing the Atlantic; but the simple grace and beauty of 
this grey stone building wholly charmed these careless 
travellers ; and again and again they spoke of it in after days 
when our eyes could find nothing to rest upon but tawdry 
brick and discoloured wood. There is a high tower at this 
Toronto College ; and we thought we might as well go up to the 
top of it. The lieutenant, who was never at a loss for want 
of an introduction, speedily procured us a key ; and we began 
to explore many curious and puzzling labyrinths and secret 
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passages. At last we stood on the flat top of the square 
tower; and all around us lay a fresh and smiling country, 
with the broad waters of Ontario coming close up to the busy 
town. We went walking quite carelessly about this small 
inclosed place; we were chatting with each other; and 
occasionally leaning on the parapet of grey stone. 

Who was it who first called out? Far away over there—in 
the haze of the sunlight—over the pale ridges of high-lying 
woods—a faint white column rose into the still sky, and 
spread itself abroad like a cloud. Motionless, colourless, it 
hung there in the golden air; and for a time we could not 
make out what this strange thing might be. And then we 
bethought ourselves—-that spectral column of white smoke, 
rising into the summer sky, told whero Niagara lay hidden in 
the distant woods. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A GLANCE BACK, 


MEANWHILE, what of the widower whom we had left behind 
in England? It was fairly to be expected that Balfour, once 
he had seen his wife handed over to that wise and tender 
counsellor who was to cure her of all her sentimental suffer- 
ings, would go straightway back to England and rejoice in the 
new freedom that allowed him to give up the whole of his 
time and attention to public affairs. At all events that was 
what Lady Sylvia expected. Now he would have no domestic 
cares to trouble him. As far as his exertions were necessary 
to the safety of the State, England was secure. For Lady 
Sylvia always spoke of her husband as having far more serious 
duties to perform than any Home Secretary or Lord Chancellor 
of them all. 

Balfour, having taken a last look—from the deck of his 
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friend’s yacht—at the great dark ship going out into the 
western horizon—got back to Queenstown again, and to 
London. No doubt he was free enough ; and there was plenty 
at this time to engage the attention of Members of Parlia- 
ment. But he did not at all seem to rejoice in his freedom ; 
and Englebury had about as little reason as Ballinascroon to 
applaud the zeal of its representative. He went down to the 
House, it is true; and he generally dined there; but his chief 
cronies discovered in him an absolute listlessness, whenever, 
in the intervals between their small jokes, they mentioned 
some Bill or other; while, on the other hand, he was greatly 
interested in finding out which of these gentlemen had made 
long sea-voyages, and was as anxious to get information about 
steamers, storms, fos, and the American climate as if he wero 
about to arrange for the transference of the whole population 
of England to the plains of Colorado. The topics of the hour 
seemed to have no concern whatever for this silent and rather 
melancholy man, who refused all invitations, and dined either 
at the House or by himself at a small table at the Reform. 
The Public Worship Negulation Bill awoke in him neither 
enthusiasm nor aversion. The Duty on Third-Class Passengers? 
—they inight have made it a guinea a head if they liked. In 
other days he had been an eager demonstrator of the necessity 
of our having a Public Prosecutor ; now he had scarcely a 
word to say. There were only two subjects in which at this 
moment he seemed keenly interested ; the one was the Report 
which Mr. Plimsoll’s Commission had just published, and the 
other was, singularly enough, the Act just passed in America 
about the paper currency. What earthly reason could he have 
for bothering about the financial arrangements of America ? 
He did not own a red cent. of the American Debt. 

One forenoon he was walking through St. James’s Park 
when he was overtaken by a certain noble lord—an ingenuous 
youth whom he had known at Oxford. 

“Balfour,” said this young man, walking on with him, 
“‘you are a Scotchman—you can tell me what I have to 
expect. Fact is, I have done rather a bold thing—I have 
taken a shooting of 13,000 acres, for this autumn only, in the 
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island of Mull ; and I have never been there. But I sent my 
own man up; and he believes the reports they gave were all 
right.” 

‘¢ What you are to expect ?” said Balfour, good-humouredly,. 
‘‘ Plenty of shooting, probably ; and plenty of rain certainly.” 

‘‘So they say,” continued the young man. “And my 
avant-courier says there may be some difficulty about provisions 
—he hints something about hiring a small steam-yacht that 
we might send across to Oban at a pinch——” 

“Yes, that would be advisable, if you are not near 
Tobermory.” 

“ Kighteen miles off.”’ 

Then the young man was fired with a sudden generosity. 

“Your wife has gone to America, hasn’t she 4 ” 

‘‘'Yes,’’ was the simple answer. 

“ Are you booked for the 12th ?’’ 

‘¢ No.”’ 

‘‘Come down with me. I sha’n’t leave till the 10th, if that 
will suit you. The House is sure to be up—in fact, you 
fellows have nothing to do—you are only gammoning your 
constituencies.”’ 

‘It’s lucky for some people that they can sit in Parliament 
without having any constituency to gammon,” said Balfour. 

‘You mean we mightn’t find it quite so easy to get in,”’ 
said the young man with a modest laugh; for indeed his 
service in Parliament was of the slightest sort—was limited, 
in fact, to procuring admission for one or two lady-friends on 
the night of a great debate. “ But what do you say to Mull ? 
If we don’t get much of a dinner, we are to have a piper to 
play to us while we eat. And of course there will be good 
whisky. What do you say?” 

“T say that it is very good of you; and I should like it 
extremely; but I think I shail stay in town this autumn.”’ 

“In town!” 

66 Yes, ” 

“ All the autumn ?’’ exclaimed the young man with an air 
as though he half expected this maniac to turn and bite him 
on the arm. 
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‘‘ 'Yes,’’ said Balfour; and then he stammered a sort of 
apology. ‘‘The fact is that a married man feels himself 
taken at an unfair advantage if he goes anywhere without his 
wife. I hate nothing so much as dining as a single man 
with a lot of married people. They pity you and patronise 
you re 

‘‘ But, my dear fellow, there won't be any married people 
up at this place—I can’t pronounce the name. There will be 
only two men besides ourselves—a regular bachelor party. 
You surely can’t mean to stop in town the whole of the 
autumn—and be chased about your club by the cleaning 
people. You will cut your throat before the end of August.” 

‘‘And what then? ‘The newspapers are hard pushed at 
that time. If I committed suicide in the hall of the Reform 
Club, I should deserve the gratitude of the whole country. 
But seriously, [am sorry I can’t go down with you to Scotland 
—much obliged all the same.” 

“When does Lady Sylvia return?’ asked his companion, 
carelessly. 

‘¢ About the end of October, I should think,’’ Balfour said ; 
and then he added, “ Very likely we shall go to Italy for the 
winter.” 

He spoke quite calmly. He seemed to take it as a mere 
matter of ordinary arrangement that Lady Sylvia and him- 
self should decide where they should spend the winter. For 
of course this ingenuous youth walking with him was not 
to know that Lady Sylvia had separated herself from her 
husband of her own free will and choice. 

‘“‘Good-bye, Balfour,” said the young Lord L , as he 
turned off and went down towards Queen Anne’s Gate. ‘I 
would have sent you some game if Lady Sylvia had been at 
home: it would be of no use to a club man.” 

Balfour walked on, and in a second or two found himself 
before the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament, rising in 
all its gilded pride into the blue summer sky. Once upon a 
time—and that not so long ago—all the interests of his life 
were centered in the great building beneath that tower ; when 
he first entered it—even in the humble capacity of member for 
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Ballinascroon—a new world of activity and ambition seemed 
opening up before him. But at this very moment, strangely 
enough, the mere sight of the Houses of Parliament appeared 
to awaken in him a curious sort of aversion. He had been 
going down to a morning sitting, rather because he had 
nothing else to do than that he was interested in the business 
going forward. But this first glimpse of the Parliament 
buildings caused him suddenly to change his mind; he 
turned off into Parliament Street, and called in at the offices 
of Mr. Billy Bolitho. 

Mr. Bolitho was as cheerful and bland as usual. More- 
over, he regarded this young man with sympathy, for he 
noticed his reserved and almost troubled air, and he at once 
divined the cause. Did not everybody know that some of 
these large firms were being hardly hit just then? The fine 
old trade in Manchester goods had broken down before mar- 
kets glutted with grey shirtings and jeans. The homeward 
consignments of teas and silks were no longer eagerly com- 
peted for by the brokers. The speculations in cotton to 
which some of the larger houses had resorted were wilder 
than the wildest gambling on the Stock Exchange, It 
was a great thing, Mr. Bolitho knew, to have belonged to 
such a firm as Balfour, Skinner, Green, and Co. in the 
palmy days of commerce, but these fine times could not last 
for ever. 

‘‘Come, Balfour,” said Mr. Bolitho, brightly, ‘have a 
glass of sherry and a cigar. You don’t look quite up to the 
mark this morning.” 

‘‘Thank you, I will. I believe idleness is ruining my 
health and spirits—there is nothing doing at the House.” 

“Why don’t you start a coach, and spend your forenoons 
that way?’’ said Bolitho gaily. 

“T’ll tell you what I will do with you, if you like,” said 
Balfour, ‘I will drive you down to The Lilacs. Come. Itis 
a fine day, and they will give you some sort of dinner in the 
evening, You can be here by ten to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Bolitho was seated on a table, his legs dangling in the 
air, and he was carefully cutting the end off a cigar. 
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“Done with you,” said he, getting on his feet agan, “ if 
you first lunch with me at the Devonshire.” 

This, too, was agreed upon, and Balfour, as the two walked 
up to St. James’s Street, did his very best to entertain this 
kind friend who had taken compassion on his loneliness, And 
as they set out in the shining afternoon, to drive away 
down into the quiet of Surrey, Balfour strove to let his com- 
panion know that he was greatly obliged to him, and talked 
far more than was his wont, although his talk was mostly 
about such roads as Lady Sylvia knew, and about such houses 
as Lady Sylvia had admired. 

‘¢ Have you heard the last about Englebury?”’ he asked, 

‘“‘ No.” 

‘Qld Chorley has been struck with remorse of conscience, 
and has handed over that piece of filched common to the 
town, to make a public green.” 

‘‘That public green was nearly keeping you out of 
this Parliament,” observed Mr. Bolitho, with a demure 
smile. 

‘‘ And there is to be a public gymnasium put up on the 
ground; and I have promised to go down and throw the 
thing open. What do you say, Bolitho; will you take a run 
down there, and drink a glass of wine with old Chorley, and 
show the boys how to twist round a trapeze ?”’ 

‘‘Tam very glad you have made friends with Chorley,” 
said Mr. Bolitho. ‘‘He might have done you a deal of mis- 
chief. But I do think you are becoming a little more pru- 
dent; no doubt you have found that all constituencies are 
not Ballinascroons.” 

‘““T may have become more prudent,” said Balfour, with 
the indifference of a man who is mentally sick and out of 
sorts, ‘‘ but it is not from any desire to remain in Parliament. 
I am tired of it—I am,disgusted with it—I should like to 
quit it altogether,” 

Bolitho was not surprised. He had known a good many of 
these spoilt children of fortune. And he knew that, when 
by chance they were robbed of some of their golden toys— 
‘say, that an income of £30,000 a-year was suddenly cut down 
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to £5,000—they became impatient and vexed, and spoke as 
if life were no longer worth having. 

“Try being out of Parliament fora year or two, and see 
if you don’t change your mind,” said Mr. Bolitho shrewdly. 
‘There is something in the old proverb that says you never 
know the value of anything until you have lost it,” 

“That is true enough,” said Balfour, with decision ; but he 
was not thinking of Ballinascroon, nor yet of Englebury, 
nor of any seat in any Parliament. 

It was the cool of the evening when they got down to The 
Lilacs, and very quiet, and still, and beautiful looked the 
cottage amidst its rosebushes and honeysuckle. No doubt 
there was a deserted air about the rooms ; the furniture was 
covered with chintz; everything that could be locked and 
shut up was locked and shut up. But all the same Mr. 
Bolitho was glad to be taken round the place, and to be told 
how Lady Sylvia had done this and had done that, and 
how that the whole designing and decoration of the place 
was herown. Mr. Bolitho did not quite enter into this 
worship at the shrine of a departed saint, because he knew 
very well that if Lady Sylvia had been at The Lilacs that 
evening, he would not have been there; but of course he 
professed a profound admiration for the manner in which 
the limited space had been made the most of, and declared 
that, for his part, he never went into the country and saw 
the delights of a country house without wishing that 
Providence had seen fit to make him a farmer or squire. 

And Mr. Bolitho got a fairly good dinner too, considering 
that there were in the place only the housekeeper and a single 
servant, besides the gardener. They would not remain in- 
doors after dinner on such a beautiful evening. They went 
out to smoke a cigar in the garden, and the skies were clear 
over them, and the cool winds of the night were sweetened 
with the scent of flowers. 

‘They have no such refreshing coolness as this after the 
hot days in America,” said Balfour ; ‘“‘ at least so they tell me. 
It must be a dreadful business, after the glare of the day, to 
find no relief—to find the night as hot asthe day. But I 
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suppose they have got over the hottest of the weather 
there.”’ 

“‘ Where is Lady Sylvia now?’’ asked Mr. Bolitho, seeing 
that the thoughts of the young man—troubled as they must 
be by these commercial cares—were nevertheless often turned 
to the distant lands in which his wife was wandering. 

‘Up towards Canada, I should think,’? he said. ‘Soon 
she will be out in the West—and there it is cool even in the 
heat of summer.” 

‘‘T don’t wonder you remained in England,’’ said Mr. 
Bolitho, frankly. 

“ Why?’ said Balfour, who could not understand Mr. 
Bolitho’s having an opinion about the matter in any direction. 

‘“‘ Things have not been going well in the City,’’ said Mr. 
Bolitho, cautiously. 

‘‘T suppose not,” said Balfour carelessly. ‘“ But that does 
not concern me much. I never interfere in the business 
arrangements of our firm; the men whom my father trusted 
I can afford to trust. But I suppose you are right. There 
has been over-speculation. Fortunately, my partners are 
sufficiently cautious men; they have already made money ; 
they don’t need to gamble.” 

Bolitho was troubled in his mind. Was the young man 
acting a part ; or was he really ignorant of the rumour that 
his partners, finding the profits on their business gradually 
diminishing, and having sustained severe losses in one or two 
directions, had put a considerable portion of their capital into 
one or two investments which were at that very time being 
proved to be gigantic frauds? After all, Bolitho was a 
generously-disposed man. 

‘“‘ Balfour,” said he, “‘ you won’t mind my speaking frankly 
to you?” 

‘‘ Certainly not.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know how far you examine into the details 
of the business transactions of your firm; but you know 
commercial things have been in a bad way of late; and you 
ought—I mean any man situated as you are—ought to be a 
little particular.” 
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‘Oh, I am quite satisfied,’’ Balfour said. ‘I don’t know 
much about business; but I can understand the Profit and 
Loss and Capital Accounts in the Jedger; and these I 
periodically examine. Why the firm gave £1000 to the last 
Mansion House Fund !1”’ 

Bolitho had heard before of firms hopelessly bankrupt 
making such dramatic displays of wealth, in order to stave off 
the evil day; but of course he did not mention such a thing 
in connection with such a house as Balfour, Skinner, Green, 
and Co. He only said that he was glad to find that Balfour 
did examine the books. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
YURTHER LOOKINGS BACK. 


WuatT was it, then, this feeling of inexplicable unrest and 
anxiety that possessed us as we drew near Niagara? Was it 
the fear of being disappointed? Was it the fear of being 
overawed? Or was it that mysterious vagus nerve catching 
something of the vibration that the vast cataracts sent shud- 
dering through the land ? 

It was a blazing hot day ; and the two scraggy horses were 
painfully hauling the rumbling old omnibus up a steep and 
dusty hill to the Clifton House hotel. Through the small 
window we could look down into the deep gorge; and there 
were no foaming rapids, but a deep, narrow, apparently mo- 
tionless river of a singularly rich green colour. It was an 
opaque, solid green—not unlike sealing-wax—and the smooth 
shining surface had here and there a bold swirl of white. 
Then the sides of the gorge showed masses of ruddy rocks 
and green trees; and there was the brilliant blue overhead : 
altogether—a German lithograph. 

But why this curious unrest, while as yet the Falls were 
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far away and out of sight? Well, there were two of us in 
that little omnibus who once upon a time saw a strange thing, 
never to be forgotten. We had climbed up from Chamounix 
to the small hostelry of Montanvert. We were going along 
the rugged little mountain-path to cross the Mer de Glace. 
But where the great glacier Jay in the high valley, and all 
over that, and all beyond that, nothing was visible but a 
vague grey mist that seemed to be enclasping the world. We 
stumbled on through the cold, damp atmosphere, until we 
found before us the great masses of ice in their spectral greens 
and whites. I think it was just about this time, when we 
had reached the edge of the glacier, that we were suddenly 
arrested by a wonderful sight. Right overhead, as it were, 
and far above the floating seas of mist, gleamed a wild break 
of dazzling blue; and far into this—so far away that the 
very distance seemed awful—rose a series of majestic peaks, 
their riven sides sparkling with sunlit snows. It was a 
terrible thing to see. AJl around us the solemn world of ice 
and shadows: above us the other, and silent, and bewildering 
world of light, with those glittering peaks cleaving the blue 
as if they would pierce to the very throne of Heaven. The 
phantasmal fog-clouds went this way and that, taking strange 
shapes as they floated over the glacier and showed us visionary 
glimpses of the lower mountains ; but there was neither cloud, 
nor fog, nor mist in that distant dome, and the giant peaks 
stood unapproachable there in their lonely and awful splend- 
our. To have seen this sight once is a thing to be remembered 
during a man’s lifetime; it is an experience that perhaps few 
of us would care to repeat. Was this strange unrest, then, a 
sensation of fear? Did we shrink from the first shock of a 
sight that might be too terrible in its majesty ? 

If that were so, we were speedily reassured. Through this 
port-hole of a window we caught a glimpse of something white 
and grey; and, as we recognized from many. pictures the 
American Falls, it was with a certain sense of comfort that 
we knew this thing to be graspable. And as we got further 
along, the beautiful, fair, calm picture came better into view ; 
and it seemed to be fitting that over this silent sheet of white 
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water, and over the mass of dark rocks and trees beyond, 
there should be a placid pale blue summer sky. Further. on 
we go, and now we come-in sight of something vaster—but 
still placid, and beautiful, and silent. We know from the 
deep indentation and the projection in the middle that these 
are the Horse-Shoe Falls; and they seem to be ‘a stupendous 
semicircular wall, of solid and motionless stalactites, with 
a touch of green at the summit of the mighty pillars’ of 
snow. We see no motion, we hear no sound; they are as 
frozen falls, with the sunlight touching them here and there, 
and leaving their shadows a palo grey. But we knew that 
this vast white thing was not motionless ; for in the centre of 
that semicircle rose a great white column of vapour, softly 
spreading itself abroad as it ascended into the pale blue sky, 
and shutting out altogether the dark table-land beyond the 
high line of the Falls. And as we got out of the vehicle, and 
walked down towards the edge of the precipice, the air around 
us was filled with a low and murmuring sound, soft, con- 
tinuous, mufiled, and remote; and now we could catch the 
downward motion of these falling volumes of water, the 
friction of the air fraying the surface of the heavy masses 
into a soft and feathery white. There was nothing here that 
was awful and bewildering ; but a beautiful, graceful spectacle 
-—the white surface of the descending water looking almost 
lace-like in its texture —that accorded well with the still pale 
blue of the sky overhead. It was something to gaze on with 
a placid and sensuous satisfaction; perhaps because the 
continuous, monotonous murmur of sound was_ soothing, 
slumberous, dreamlike. 

But Bell’s quick eye was not directed solely to this calm 
and beautiful picture. She saw that Lady Sylvia was 
disturbed and anxious. 

‘“Had we not better go into the hotel at once?’ said she. 
“There is no use trying to see Niagara ina minute. It has 
to be done systematically. And besides, there may be Jetters 
waiting for us.” 

‘Oh, yes, certainly,” said Lady Sylvia ; and then she added 
seriously—as if her whole thoughts had been centred on the 
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Falls—“ It is a very hopeful thing that we have not been dis- 
appointed at the first sight. They say nearly every one is. 
I dare say it will be some days before we get to understand 
the grandeur of Niagara.”’ 

‘My dear Lady Sylvia,” said one of us, as we were all 
walking up to the hotel, “ you might spend thirty years here 
in such weather as this without knowing anything of the 
grandeur of Niagara. There is no mysticism possible with a 
pale blue sky. I will endeavour to expound this matter to 
you after luncheon i 

‘Gott bewahre!’’ exclaims the German flippantly. 

se and I will show you that the size of any natural 
object has nothing to do with the effect it produces on the 
mind. I will show you how, with a proper atmospheric effect, 
an artist could make a more impressive picture of an insig- 
nificant island off the Argyllshire coast than he could if he 
painted Mont Blanc, under blue skies, on a canvas fifty feet 
square. The poetry of nature is all a question of atmosphere ; 
failing that you may as well fall back on a drawing-master’s 
notion of the picturesque—a broken mill-wheel and a withered 
tree. My dear friends " 

‘Perhaps you will explain to us, then,” said Bell, not caring 
how she interrupted this valuable lecture, ‘‘ how, if we can 
put grandeur into anything by waiting till a little mist and 
gloom gets round it—if there is nothing in size at all—how we 
were so foolish as to come to Niagara at all. What did we 
come for ?”’ 

“T really don't know.”’ 

‘He is only talking nonsense, Bell!” says a sharper voice ; 
and we reach the hotel. 

But there are no letters. 

“IT thought not,” says Queen T., cheerfully, as if news 
from England was a matter of profound indifference to 
every one of us. ‘“ But there is no hurry. There is no 
chance of our missing them, as we shall be here some days.” 

‘‘T suppose they will have some English newspapers here?” 
suggests Lady Sylvia, just asif she had been in Brussels or 
Cologne. 
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“I should think not. If there are any, they will be old 
enough. What do you want with English newspapers, Lady 
Sylvia?” 

‘‘T want to see what has been going on in Parliament,” 
she answers, without the least flinching. 

‘What a desperate patriot you are, Lady Sylvia,’’ says 
Bell, laughing, as we go up the stairs to our rooms. “I 
don’t think I ever read a debate in my life—except about 
Mr. Plimsoll.” 

‘But your husband is not in Parliament,” returns Lady 
Sylvia, with blushing courage. 

‘‘And where your treasure is there will your heart be,”’ 
says Queen T.in a gay and careless fashion; but she has a 
gentle hand within her friend’s arm; and then she takes the 
key to open the door of her room for her, treating her 
altogether like a spoilt child. 

The after-luncheon lecture on the sublime in nature never 
came off; for these careless gad-abouts, heedless of instruc- 
tion and the proper tuition of the mind, must needs hire a 
carriage to drive forthwith to the Rapids above the Falls. 
And Queen T. had begged Lady Sylvia to take her water- 
proof with her; and the Lieutenant, perched up beside the 
driver, was furnished with a couple of umbrellas. So we 
set out. 

And very soon we began to see something of the mighty 
volume of water falling over the Horse-Shoe Fall; for right 
away in there at the middle of the bend there was no white 
foam at all, but a projecting, unceasing bound of clear crystal 
of u curiously brilliant green, into which the sun struck deep. 
And what about the want of vapour and atmospheric effect 1 
Presently we found ourselves in a sort of water-witches’ 
paradise. Far below us boiled that hell-cauldron of white 
smoke —roaring and thundering so that the ground around us 
trembled—and then this mighty pillar rising and spreading 
over the landscape, enveloped us in clouds of shifting shapes 
and colours through which the gleaming green islands by the 
side of the road appeared to be mere phantasies of the eye. 
The earth and the sky seemed to be inextricably mixed up in 
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this confusion of water and sunlight. We were in a bewilder- 
ment of rainbows—the pale colours coming right up to the 
wheels of the carriage, and shining between us and the flowing 
streams and water-weeds a few yards off.':And then again 
we drove on and right through this Undine ‘world; and be- 
hold! we were in hot sunshine again, and rolting along a road 
that sent volumes of dust over us. It was only a trick of 
the great mother Nature. She had been treating her poor 
children to a bath; and now took this effectual method of 
drying them. And the dust about Niagara is thé moet dry 
and choking dust in the world. 5 

We drove away round so as to get | the Falls, and 
then descended to the side of the noble river. Here we found 
the inevitable museum of photographs and pebbles; and a 
still stranger exhibition. We were professed sight-seers ; and 
we agreed to see the burning spring of the Indians, no matter 
what the wild excitement might cost. So we were conducted 
into a little dark room, in the floor of which was a hole 
covered over. The performer—who was not attired in the 
garb of the wild man of the woods, as he ought to have been 
—removed the lid, and began to play a great many pranks 
with the gas which rose from the well. It was really wonder- 
ful. Some of us were carried away in imagination to the 
beautiful days in which a penny paid on entrance to a canvas 
tent unlocked more marvels than were known to all the wise 
men of the East. But this performance was monotonous. In 
vain we waited for our friend to open another door and show 
us the Fat Woman of Scandinavia, It was merely trifling 
with our feelings to offer each of us a glass of the fire-water 
to drink. We resented this insult; and sought the outer air 
again, having paid—what was it ?!—for that revelation of the 
wonders of Nature. 

There was a grander sight outside—the great rapids whirling 
by at our very feet towards the sudden and sheer descent. 
The wild plain of waters seemed broader than any river; the 
horizon line was as the horizon of the sea, but it was a line 
broken by the wild tossing of the waves as they came hurrying 
on to their doom. High over the green masses of the water 
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the white crests were flung this way and that—in the mad- 
dening race and whirl these wild uprearings resembled— 
who made this suggestion !—the eager outstretched hands of 
the dense crowd of worshrppers who strive for the holy fire 
passing over their heads. And here, too, the noise of the 
rushing of the waters still sounded muffled and remote ; as if 
the great river were falling, not into the chasm below, but 
into the very bowels of the earth, too far away from us to be 
seen or heard. 

A fiery red sunset was burning over the green woods, and 
the level landscape, and the dusty roads, as we drove away 
back again, and down to the whirlpool below the Falls. 
Indeed, by the time we reached the point from which we 
were to descend into the gorge, the sun had gone down, the 
west had paled, and there was a cold twilight over the deep 
chasm through which the dark green river rolls. There was 
something very impressive in these sombre waters—their 
rapidity and force only marked by the whirling by of successive 
pine-trees—and in the sheer precipices on each side, scarred 
with ruddy rocks and sunless woods. Down here, too, there 
were no photographs, or Indians selling sham trinkets, or 
museums ; only the solemnity of the gathering dusk, and the 
awful whirling by of the sullen water, and the distant and 
unceasing roar. The outlines of the landscape were lost, and 
we began to think of the sea. 

And very pleasant it was that cvening to sit up in the 
high balcony, as the night came on and the moon rose over 
the dark trees, and watch the growing light touch the edge of 
the far-reaching falls just where the water plunged. The 
great pillar of foam was dark now, and the American Falls, 
opposite us, were no longer white, but of a mystic grey; but 
out there at the bend of the Horse-Shoe Falls the moonlight 
caught the water sharply—gleaming between the black rocks 
and trees of Goat Island and the black rocks and trees of the 
mainland. 

It was a beautiful sight, calm and peaceful, and we could 
almost have imagined that we were once more on the deck of 
the great vessel, with the placid night around us, and the 
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sound of the waves in our ears, and Bell singing to us, “ Row, 
brothers, row, the daylight’s past.” You see no human being 
is ever satisfied with what is before his eyes. If he is on 
land, he is thinking of the sea; if he is on the sea, he is 
dreaming of the land. What madness possessed usin England 
that we should crave to see the plains of the Far West, 
knowing that our first thought there would be directed back 
to England? For Bell and her husband all this business was 
a duty; for us, a dream. And now that we had come to 
these Niagara Falls, which are famous all over the world, and 
now that we could sit and look at them with all the mystery 
and magic of a summer night around us, of what were we 
thinking ? 

‘“‘ It will be beautiful up on Mickleham Downs to-night,”’ 
says Bell, suddenly. 

It is the belief of the present writer that every one of these 
senseless people was thinking of his or her home at this 
moment, fer they set off at once to talk about Surrey as if 
there was nothing in the world but that familiar English 
county, and you would have imagined that a stroll on Mickle- 
ham Downs, on a moonlight night, was the extreme point to 
which the happiness of a human being could attain. 

“‘ Lady Sylvia,” says Queen T., in a gentle undertone, and 
she puts a kindly hand on the hand of her friend, “shall we 
put on our bonnets and walk over to The Lilacs now? There 
might be a light in the windows.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
SAMBO. 


On a blazing hot, dry day in August, two strange creaturcs 
might have been seen carefully picking their steps down a 
narrow path cut in the steep precipice that overlooks the whir- 
ling and hurrying waters of Niagara. They were apparently 
Esquimaux ; and they were attended by a third person, also 
apparently an Esquimaux, All three wore heavy and amor- 
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phous garments of a blue woollen stuff; but these were 
mostly concealed by capacious oilskins. They had yellow 
oilskin caps tightly strapped on their heads ; yellow oilskin 
jackets, with flapping sleeves ; yellow oilskin trousers of great 
width but no particular shape; and shoes of felt. One of 
the two travellers wore—alas ! —spectacles. 

These heavy garments became less hot as the Esquimaux 
began to receive shooting spurts of spray from the rocks 
overhead ; and when, following their guide, they had to stand 
in a shower-bath for a few seconds, while he unlocked a small 
and mysterious portal, the cool splashing was not at all uncom- 
fortable. But when, having passed through this gate, they 
had to descend some exceedingly steep and exceedingly slippery 
wooden steps, they discovered that even a shower-bath on a 
hot day may become too much of a good thing. For now 
they began to receive blows on the head and blows on the 
shoulders, as though an avalanche of pebbles was upon them ; 
while strange gusts of wind, blowing up from some wild 
cauldron below, dashed across their faces and mouths, blinding 
and choking them. And in the booming and thundering sound 
all around them, had not the taller of the two travellers to 
stop, and seize his companion’s arm, and yell with all his 
might before he could be heard— 

‘‘ Donnerwetter! what a fellow that was in the guide-book! 
I will swear he never came through that gate! He said you 
must take off your collar and gloves, or you will get them 
wet? Ho, ho? Your collar and gloves! Ho, ho!” 

But the laughter sounds wild and unearthly in the thunder 
of the falling waters and the pistol-shots hammering on one’s 
head. Still further down the slippery steps go these three 
figures ; and the roar increases ; and the wild gusts rage with 
fiercer violence, as if they would whirl these three yellow 
phantoms into mid-air. The vagus nerve declares that in all 
its life it never was treated in this way before ; for what with 
the booming in the ears, and the rattling on the head, and the 
choking of the mouth, it has got altogether bewildered. The 
last of the wooden steps is reached; the travellers are on 
slippery rocks; and now hefore them is a vast and gloomy 
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cave, and there is a wild whirlpool of lashing water in it, and 
beyond it, between the travellers and the outside world is a 
‘blinding wall of water, torn by the winds into sheets of grey 
and white, and plunging down as if it would reach the very 
centre of the earth. The roar is indescribable. And how is 
it that the rushing currents of wind invariably sweep upward, 
as if to fight the falling masses of white water, and go whirl- 
ing a smoke of foam all about the higher reaches of this 
awful cavern ? 

Here ensues a piteous and painful spectacle. No doubt 
these two travellers had gone down to this Cave of the Winds 
to be suitably impressed. No doubt they had read with deep 
attention the description of getting behind the Falls written 
by gentlemen who had adventured some little way behind the 
Horse-Shoe Falls—on the other side—and who had gone home, 
with damp gloves, to write an account of the business and to 
invoke the name of their Maker in order to give strength to 
their intransitive verbs. But could anything in the world be 
more ludicrous then the spectacle of a man, with Niagara 
tumbling on his head, trying to keep his spectacles dry? It 
was in vain that the guide had warned him to leave these 
behind him. It was in vain that his companion had besought 
him. And there he stood, in the midst of this booming and 
infernal cavern, trying to get furtive snatches through his 
miserable spectacles by rapidly passing over them a wet 
handkerchief. Then a fiercer gust than usual whirled the 
handkerchief out of his hand and sent it flying upwards until 
it disappeared in the smoke of the spray. After that, mute 
despair. 

For now, as dumb signs declared, it was necessary to pass 
round the back of this wild cavern, by a narrow path between 
the lashing waters and the rocks ; one hand on the rocks, the 
other gripped by the guide, the eyes keeping a sharp look-out, 
as far as was possible in the gloom, for one’s footing. But 
how could this miserable creature with the swimming spectacles 
accomplish this feat? Blind Bartimeus would have been 
safer ; for he, at least, would have had both hands free. It 
was with a piteous look that he held out the spectacles, and 
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shook his head. The face of the attendant Esquimaux plainly 
said, “‘T told you so’”’—speech was impossible amid this 
thunder. 

And now this helpless person, being left alone at the 
entrance to the cave, and alternating the efforts of spray- 
blinded eyes with quick glances through spectacles dried by a 
dripping oilskin sleeve, saw some strange things. For at 
first it appeared to him that there was nothing visible in the 
outer world but this unceasing plunge of masses of water, 
that crashed upon the rocks, and sprang out into mid-air, 
whirling about in mad fashion with the twisting hurricanes 
of wind. But by and by—and apparently immeasurable 
leagues away—he caught fitful glances of a faint roseate 
colour—a glow that seemed to have no form or substance. 
And then again, with the rapidity of a dream, a glimmer 
appeared as of sunlight on brown rocks; and for an instant 
he thought he saw some long wooden poles of a bright red, 
supported in mid-air. "Was that, then, the bridge outside the 
Falls by which the other two phantoms were to return? But 
the whole thing was fleeting and unsubstantial; and again 
the wild grey mists closed over it; while the vagus nerve 
protested horribly against this perpetual hammering on the 
head. Fora moment the frantic thought occurred to him 
that he would sacrifice these accursed spectacles—that he 
would dash them into the foaming cauldron—that he would 
at all risks clamber round the black walls with both hands 
unencumbered. But the vagus nerve—which seems to form 
a sort of physical conscience—intervened. ‘Think of your 
loving wife and tender babes,’ it said. “ Think of your duty as 
one of the magistrates of Surrey. Above all, consider what the 
wise Frenchman said, ‘When one is dead wt is for a very long 
time ;’ and cheerfully, and without a pang, sacrifice the dollars 
you have paid.” 

Another vision through this Walpurgis dance of waters. 
Far away—as if another world altogether was revealing itself 
—two figures appeared in mid-air, and they seemed to be 
clambering along by the rose-red poles. But there was no 
substance in them. They were as aérial as the vapour 
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through which they faintly gleamed. They passed on, 
apparently descending towards certain phantasmal shadows 
that may have been rocks ; and were seen no more. 

It was about ten minutes thereafter that the wooden portal 
above was re-opened; and the three Esquimaux, dripping 
inside and out, stood in the dry air, And now it seemed as 
if the great landscape around was dyed in the intensest 
colours; and the eyes, long harassed by these bewildering 
greys and whites, roved in a delighted manner over the ruddy 
rocks, and the green woods, and the blue of the skies. And 
the hot air was no longer too hot after this mighty shower- 
bath; while the Lieutenant, his face glowing after the wet, 
and his beard in twisted and flaky tangles, was declaring that 
the passage along these slippery boards was about as bad as 
the Mauvais Pas. Was it to flatter him—as every captain is 
ready to flatter his passengers on getting them into port by 
telling them he has not experienced such a storm for five-and- 
twenty years—that the attendant Esquimaux observed that it 
was an unusually bad day for the Cave, owing to the direc- 
tion of the wind? In any case, the Lieutenant answered, it 
was a good thing he had not asked any of his lady friends to 
accompany him. 

But of course these gentle creatures insisted on going down 
to the old and familiar passage behind the Horse-Shoe Falls 
which has been the theme of much eloquent writing; and 
accordingly, in the afternoon, we all went along to a big 
building that reminded us at once of Chamounix, so crammed 
was it with photographs, trinkets, guides, and tourists. Here, 
for a trifling charge, we were accommodated with a few loose 
waterproofs to throw over our ordinary costumes ; and thus 
attired we crossed the road and struck down the narrow and 
sloppy path leading to the Falls. We would have no guide. 
If there was a guide at all, it was a courageous person who 
had boldly left his spectacles in the building above, and had 
sworn—in his purblind state—to accomplish this desperate 
enterprise, or perish in the attempt. Undaunted, he and his 
companions passed by several ladies who were busy making 
water-colour drawings—having cunningly chosen positions 
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where they could get a good Jump of red rock and some 
bushes for their foreground. Undaunted, they met the 
preliminary challenges—as it were-—of the Horse-Shoe Falls 
in the shape of little spouts of water ; in fact, these were only 
the playful and capricious attention that Undine’s knight 
received when her uncle was in a good humour and attended 
hin through the gloomy forest. These spouts and jets 
increased to a shower ; and the path grew narrower, so that 
we had to exercise some caution in allowing returning ex- 
plorers to pass us—more especially as we were shod, not in 
gripping felt, but in goloshes of enormous size. But what of 
that? We should have pressed forward, if each foot had 
been in a canoe. 

And it was shameful to see at this time how the Lieutenant 
paid almost no heed at all to his wife—to the mother of his 
children—to the friendless and forlorn creature who had been 
banished from her native land ; but almost exclusively devoted 
himself to Lady Sylvia, whom he led in the van of the party. 
Not only did he give her his hand at all the narrow places ; but 
even, in order to do so, was bold enough to venture outside on 
the broken and brittle slate, in a fashion which no father of 
a family should parmit himself. But as for Bell, she was not 
born in Westmoreland for nothing. She walked along this 
ledge as freely and carelessly as if she had been walking in 
Oxford Street. When she looked down the sheer precipice, it 
was only to admire the beautiful colours of the green water, 
here swirling in great circles of foam. We firmly believed 
that she was singing aloud the mermaid’s song in “‘ Oberon ”’ ; 
but of course we could not hear her. 

For now the booming of the Falls was close at hand; and 
we found in front of us a ledge or plateau running away in 
between the high wall of rock and the mighty masses of 
water shooting downwards in a confusion of mist and spray. 
One by one we entered into this twilit hall of the water gods ; 
and, after trying to overmaster or get accustomed to the 
thundering roar, placed our backs to the rocks and confronted 
the spectacle before us. What was it, then? Only perpetual 


downward streaks of grey; a slight upward motion, as if the 
>'¢ 
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wind was fraying the surface of these masses; a confused 
whirling overhead of grey vapour; and at our feet a narrow 
ledge of black and crumbling rock that trembled with the 
reverberation of the crash below. The strange twilight of 
this hall of waters was certainly impressive; and there was 
something in our enforced silence, and in the shaking of the 
ground on which we stood, to add to the impression. Here, 
too, there were none of the fierce hurricane-gusts of the 
‘““ Cave of the Winds’”’ to buffet the eyes and choke the mouth 
and nostrils. Nor had the vagus nerve to contend with the 
hammering of tongs on the head. No doubt, a cultivator of 
the emotions might come down here with a fair presumption 
that beautiful feelings would arise within him. He might 
even bring a chair with him, and sit down and wait for them. 
And when he clambered up into the dry air again, he would 
find himself none the worse, except, perhaps, that his gloves 
might be damp. 

But onwards—onwards. The goal has to be reached : let 
those whose vagus nerve remonstrates remain behind. And 
now the darkness increases somewhat ; and the narrow ledge, 
rising and falling, and twisting round the edge of the rocks, 
is like a black snake at one’s feet ; and the wind and water 
around one’s face seem more inextricably mixed than ever. 
But has the world come to an end? Have the rocks, too, been 
mixed up with the yapour? Have we got to the verge of the 
visible universe, to find ourselves confronted by nothing but 
misty phantoms ? Suddenly one feels a hand on one’s shoulder, 
With caution, and a tight grip, one turns. And what is this 
wild thing gleaming through the grey vapour—a great, black 
face, shining and smiling and dripping, brilliant rows of 
teeth, and coal-black eyes? And what is this that he yells 
high and clear—so that it is heard even through the roar and 
thunder around—‘‘ You kent go no forder den dawt/” ’Tis 
well, friend—Sambo, or Potiphar, or whatever you may be. 
You are very like the devil, down here in this wild place ; 
but there has been a mistake about the element. ‘Tis well, 
nevertheless ; and a half-dollar shall be thine, when we get 
back to dry air and daylight, 
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Our women-folk were greatly pleased with this excursion ; 
and began to assume superior airs. At dinner there was a 
wild and excited talk of the fearful things they had seen and 
done—a jumble of maddened horses, runaway coaches, sink- 
ing boats, and breaking ice—so that you would have thought 
that such an assemblage of daring spirits had never met 
before under one roof, 

‘These are pleasant things to hear of,” it is remarked, 
‘especially for the father of a family. When one listens to 
such pranks and escapes on the part of respectable married 
people, one begins to wonder what is likely to be happening 
to two harum-scarum boys. I have no doubt that at this 
moment they are hewing off their thumbs with jack-knives ; 
and trying to hang the pony up toa tree; and loading the 
gardener’s gun with four pounds of powder and three mar- 
bles. What do you say, Bell?” 

“YT have no doubt they are all asleep,’’ answered that 
practical young matron, who has never been able to decide 
whether American time is before English time, or the reverse. 

Well, we got our letters at Niagara ; and were then free to 
set out for the Far West. There was nothing in these letters 
but the usual domestic tidings. Lord Willowby expressed 
surprise to his daughter that Balfour should intend, as he 
understood, to remain in London during the autumn; that 
was all the mention of her husband that Lady Sylvia received. 
Whether she brooded over it, can only be conjectured ; but to 
all eyes it was clear that she was not at this time solely 
occupied in thinking about Niagara. 

Our favourite points of view had by this time come to be 
certain chosen spots on the American side, close by those 
immense bodies of green water that came gliding on so swiftly 
and smoothly, that fell away into soft traceries of white as 
the wind caught their surface, and that left behind them, as 
they plunged into the unknown gulf below, showers of 
diamonds that gleamed in the sun as they remained suspended 
in the upward currents of air. But perhaps our last view 
was the finest of all, and that as we were leaving, from the 
Canadian side. The clear blue day was suddenly clouded 

x 2 
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over by a thunderstorm. Up out of the south-west came 
rolling masses of cloud, and these threw an awful gloom over 
the plain of waters above the Falls, while the narrow neck of 
land adjacent was as black as night. Then from a break in 
these sombre clouds one gleam of light fell flashing on the 
very centre of the Horse-Shoe Falls—the wonderful green 
shining out more brilliantly than ever ; while nearer at hand 
one or two random shafts of light struck down on the white 
foam that was whirling onwards into the dark gorge. That 
was our final glimpse of Niagara; but perhaps not the one 
that will remain longest in the memory. Surely we had no 
intention of weaving anything comic or fantastic into our 
notion of Niagara when we went down that dripping path on 
the hot August afternoon. But now we often talk of Sambo 
—if guch was his name—of the tall and dusky demon who 
burst upon us through floating clouds of vapour. Does he 
still haunt that watery den—a gloomy shape—yet not awful, 
but rather kind-hearted and smiling, in the midst of these 
unsubstantial visions? Or have the swift waters scized him, 
long ago, and whirled him away beyond the reach of human 
eyes and ears | 


CHAPTER XXXIX., 
THE COLLAPSE. 


Lorp Wi ttowsy had heard of the arrival of his son-in-law 
at The Lilacs; and on the following morning he drove over to 
see if he were still there. He found Balfour alone; Mr. 
Bolitho having gone up to town by an early train. 

‘“‘What a lucky chance!” said Lord Willowby, with one 
of his sudden and galvanic smiles. ‘If you have nothing 
better to do, why not go on with me to The Hollow; you 
know this is the first day of the sale there.” 
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“Well, yes, 1 will go over with you for an hour or so; J 
need not be up in town before the afternoon,” answered 
Balfour. ‘And I should like to see how that fellow lived.” 

He certainly did not propose to himself to buy any second- 
hand chairs, books, or candlesticks at this sale; nor did he 
imagine that his father-in-law had much superfluous cash to 
dispose of in that way. But he had some curiosity to see 
what sort of house this was that had had lately for its 
occupant a person who had given rise to a good deal of gossip 
in that neighbourhood. He was a man who had suddenly 
inherited a large fortune ; and who had set to work to spend 
it lavishly. His reputation and habits being a trifle “ off 
colour,” as the phrase is, he had fallen back for companion- 
ship on a number of parasitical persons, who doubtless earned 
a liberal commission on the foolish purchases they induced 
him to make. Then this Surrey Sardanapalus, having sur- 
rounded himself with all the sham gorgeousness he could 
think of, proceeded to put an end to himself by means of 
brandy-and-soda. Te effected his purpose in a short time; 
and that is all that need here be said of him. 

It was a pitiable sight enough—this great, castellated, be. 
plastered, ostentatious house, that had a certain gloom and 
isolation about it, handed over to the occupancy of a cheerfully 
inquisitive crowd, who showed no hesitation at all in finger- 
ing over the dead man’s trinkets, and opening his desks and 
cabinets. His very clothes were hanging up there, in a 
ghastly row, each article numbered off asa lot. In the room 
in which he had but recently died, a fine, tall, fresh-coloured 
farmer—dressed for the occasion in broadcloth—was discussing 
with his wife what price the bedstead would probably fetch. 
And there was a bar; with sherry and sandwiches. And on 
the lawn outside, the auctioneer had put up his tent; and the 
flag erected over the tent was of the gayest colours. 

Lord Willowby and Balfour strolled through these rooms, 
both forbearing to say what they thought of all this tawdry 
magnificence—panellings of blue silk and silver, with a carpet 
of pink roses on a green ground—candelabra, costing £1800, 
the auctioneer’s reserve price on which was £300—improvised 
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ancestors, at a guinea a head, looking out of gorgeous frames 
—and so forth, and so forth. They glanced at the catalogue 
occasionally. It was an imposing volume ; and the descriptions 
of the contents of the house were almost poetical. 

“Look at the wines,” said Lord Willowby, with a com- 
passionate smile. “The claret is nearly all Lafitte. I suppose 
those toadies of his have supplied him with a win ordinarre 
at 120 shillings a dozen.”’ 

“T should not be surprised if a lot of these spurious things 
sold for more than he gave for them,” Balfour said. ‘ You 
will find people imagining everything to be fine because a 
rich man bought it. That claret would fetch a high price, 
depend on it, if it was all labelled ‘ Chateau Wandsworth.’ ” 

Then there was the ringing of a bell; and the people began 
to stream out of the house into the marquee; and the auc- 
tioneer had an improvised rostrum put up for himself at the 
end of the long table ; and then the bare-armed men began to 
carry out the various articles to be bid for. It was soon very 
evident that prices were running high. No doubt the farmers 
about would be proud to show to their friends a despatch-box, 
2 birdcage, a hall-table—anything that had belonged to the 
owner of The Hollow. And so the ostentatious trash, that 
even Tottenham Court Road would have been ashamed of, was 
carried piecemeal out into the light of the day ; and in some 
instances these simple folk considered it to be so beautiful 
that a murmur of admiration ran round the tent when the 
things were brought in. It was altogether a melancholy 
sight. 

Balfour had accompanied Lord Willowby, solely from the 
fact of his having an idle forenoon to dispose of ; but he 
could not quite make out what his father-in-law’s purpose 
was in coming here. For one thing, he appeared to be quite 
indifferent about the sale itself. He had listened to one or 
two of the biddings; and then—saying that the prices were 
ridiculously high—had proposed a further stroll through the 
rooms. So they entered the house again; and had another 
look at the old masters (dating from the latter half of the 
nineteenth century) and at the trumpery gilt and satin. 
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‘Ah, well, Balfour,” said Lord Willowby, with a ponsive 
air, ‘one can almost pity that poor fellow, having his house 
overhauled by strangers in this way. Fortunately ho knows 
nothing about it. It must be much worse when you are alive, 
and know what is going on; and I fancy—well, perhaps, thero 
is no use speaking of it—but I suppose I must go through it. 
What distresses me most is the thought of these merry people 
who are here to-day going through my daughter’s room—and 
pulling about her few little treasures that she did not take 
with her when she married—— ”’ 

Lord Willowby stopped ; doubtless overcome by emotion. 
But Balfour—with a face that had flushed at this sudden 
mention of Lady Sylvia—turned to him with a stare of 
surprise. 

“What do you mean, Lord Willowby ?”’ 

“Well,” said his lordship, with a resigned air, “TI sup- 
‘pose I must come to this, too. J don’t see how I can hold 
on at the Hall any Jonger—I am wearing my life ont with 
anxiety: . 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to sell Willowby 
Hall?” 

‘How can I help it ? And even then I don’t know whether 
T shall clear the mortgages ss 

‘“‘Come,’’ said Balfour, for there wero several of the auc- 
tioneer’s men about, ‘let us go out into the garden, and have 
a talk about this business.” 

They went out. It did not occur to Balfour why Lord 
Willowby had been so anxious for him to come to this sale; 
nor did he consider how skilfully that brief allusion to Lady 
Sylvia’s room in her old home had been brought in. He was 
really alarmed by this proposal. He knew the grief it would 
occasion to his wife; he knew, to», that in the opinion of the 
world this public humiliation would in a measure reflect on 
himself. He remonstrated severely with Lord Willowby. 
What good could be gained by this step? If he could not 
afford to live at the Hall, why not let it for a term of years, 
and go up to London to live, or—if the shooting of rabbits 
was a necessity—to some smaller place in the country? And 
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what sum would relieve his present needs, and also put him in 
a fair way of pulling his finances together again? He hoped 
Lord Willowby would speak frankly ; as no good ever came 
of concealing parts of the truth. 

That Lord Willowby did disclose the whole truth it would 
be rash to assert ; but at all events, his dramatic little scheme 
worked so well that before that talk and walk in the grounds 
of The Hollow were over, Balfour had promised to make him 
an immediate advance of £10,000, not secured by any mort- 
gage whatever, but merely to be acknowledged by note of 
hand. Lord Willowby was profoundly grateful. He ex- 
plained, with some dignity, that he was a man of few words; 
and did not care to express all his feelings; but that he 
would not soon forget this urgently needed help. And as to 
the urgency of the help ho made one or two references. 

‘“‘T think I might be able to see my partners this afternoon,” 
Balfour said in reply. ‘Then we should only have to step 
across to our solicitors. There need be no delay—if you are 
really pressed for the moncy.” 

“My dear fellow,’’ said Lord Willowby, ‘you don’t know 
what a Joad you have taken from my breast. I would have 
sold the Hall long ago, but for Sylvia’s sake—I know it would 
break her heart. I will write out at once to her to say how 
kind you have been . 

‘‘T hope you will not do that,” Balfour said suddenly. 
“The fact is—well—these business matters are better kept 
amongst men. She would be disturbed and anxious. Pray 
don’t say anything about it.”’ 

“As you please,” Lord Willowby said. ‘But I know 
when she comes back she won’t be sorry to find the old Hall 
‘awaiting her. It will be her own in the natural course of 
things—perhaps sooner than any one expects.”’ 

Tt was strange that a man who had just been presented 
with £19,000, should begin to indulge in these melancholy 
reflections; but then Lord Willowby had obviously been 
impressed by this sad sight of the sale; and it was with 
almost a dejected air that he consented—seeing that his son- 
in-law would now have no time to get luncheon anywhere 
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before leaving by the mid-day train—to go to the refreshment- 
bar and partake of such humble cheer as was there provided. 
It was not the dead man’s sherry they drank, but that of the 
refreshment contractor. They stood for a few moments there, 
listening to the eager comments of one or two people who had 
been bidding for a box of games (it cost £10, and went for 
£23), and a cockatoo; and then Lord Willowby had the 
horses put to, and himself drove Balfour all the way to the 
station. He shook hands with him warmly. He begged of 
him not to hurry or bother about this matter; but still—at 
the same time—if there was no obstacle in the way—it was 
always comforting to have such things settled quickly—and 
so forth. 

Balfour got up to London, and went straight to the offices 
of his firm in the City. Perhaps he was not sorry to make 
the visit just at this juncture; for although it would be 
exaggeration to say that the hints dropped by Bolitho had 
disquieted him, they had nevertheless remained in his mind. 
Before this, too, it had sometimes occurred to him that he 
ought to take a greater interest in that vast commercial 
system which it had been the pride of his father’s life to 
build up. It seemed almost ungrateful that he should limit 
his interference to a mere glance at the Profit and Loss and 
Capital accounts. But then, on the other hand, it was his 
own father who had taught him to place implicit confidence in 
his carefully chosen partners. 

Balfour was shown up stairs to Mr. Skinner’s room. That 
gentleman was sitting alone, at his desk, with some letters 
before him. He was a small, prim, elderly, and precisely- 
dressed person, with grey whiskers, and a somewhat careworn 
face. When Balfour entered, he smiled cheerfully, and 
nodded towards a chair. 

‘Ah, how do you do, Balfour? What’s new with you! 
Anything going on at the House? I wish Parliament would 
do something for us business men.” 

‘‘’‘You have plenty of representatives there, anyhow, Mr. 
Skinner,” said Balfour—the ‘‘ Mr.” was a tradition from his 
boyish visits to the office, when the young gentleman used to 
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regard his father’s partners with considerable awe—“ But at 
present my call is a personal and private one. The fact is, I 
want to oblige a particular friend of mine—I want you to let 
me have £10,000 at once.”’ 

«¢ £10,000? Oh, yes, I think we can manage that,’ said 
Mr. Skinner, with a pleasant smile. 

The thing was quite easily and cheerfully settled; and 
Balfour proceeded to chat about one or two other matters to 
this old friend of his, whom he had not seen for some time, 
But he soon perceived that Mr. Skinner was not hearing one 
word he said. Moreover, a curious grey look had come over 
his face, 

‘You don’t look very well,” said this blunt-spoken young 
man, 

‘Qh yes, thank you,” said Mr. Skinner, quite brightly. 
‘‘T was only thinking—since you were here anyway—we 
might have a short talk about business matters, if Mr. Green 
agrees. I will see whether he is in his room.” 

He rose, opened the door, and went out. Balfour thought 
to himself that poor old Skinner was ageing fast; he seemed 
quite frail on his legs. 

Mr. Skinner was gone for fully ten minutes, and Balfour 
was beginning to wonder what could have occurred, when the 
two partners entered together. He shook hands with Mr. 
Green—a taller and stouter man, with a sallow face and 
spectacles. They all sat down; and, despite himself, Balfour 
began to entertain suspicions that something was wrong. 
Why all this nervousness and solemnity 4 

“ Balfour,’”’ said Mr. Skinner, ‘‘Grecn and I are agreed. 
We must tell you now how we stand ; and you have to prepare 
yourself for a shock. We have kept you in ignorance all this 
time—we have kept our own clerks in ignorance—hoping 
against hope—fearful of any human being letting the secret 
go out and ruin us; and now—now it is useless any 
longer ie 

It was no ordinary thing that had so disturbed this prim 
old man. His lips were so dry that he could scarcely speak. 
He poured out a glass of water, and drank a little. Mean- 
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while, Balfour, who merely expected to hear of heavy business 
losses, was sitting calm and unimpressed. 

“But first of all, Mr. Green, you know,” said hoe, 
“don’t think that Iam pressing you for this £10,000. Of 
course, I would rather have it; but if it is necessary to 
you—-—” 

“£10,000!” exclaimed the wretched old man, with the 
frankness and energy of despair, “if we go into the Gazette, it 
will be for half a million !” 

The Gazette! The word was a blow; and he sat stunned 
and bewildered, whilo both partners were eagerly explaining 
the desperate means that had been taken to avoid this fatal 
issuc, and the preliminary causes, stretching back for several 
years. He could not understand. It was as if in a dream 
that he heard of the Investments Account, of the China 
Capital Account, of the fall in property in Shanghai, of specu- 
lations in cotton, of bill transactions on the part of the 
younger partners, of this frantic effort and that. It was the 
one word Gazette that kept dinning itself into his ears. And 
then he seemed to make a wild effort to throw off this 
nightmare. 

“But how can it be!’’ he cried. ‘“ How can these things 
have been going on? Every six months I have looked over 
tho Profit and Loss Account——’’ 

The old man came over, and took his hand in both of his. 
There were tears in his eyes. 

‘‘ Balfour,” said he, ‘‘ your father and I were old friends 
while you were only a child; if ho were alive, he would tell 
you that we acted justly. We dared not let you know. We 
dared not let our own clerks know. We had to keep accounts 
open under fictitious names; if we had written off these 
fearful losses to Profit and Joss we should have been smashed 
a year ago. And now—TI don’t think any further conceal- 
ment is possible——”’ 

He let the hand fall. 

“Then I understand you that we are hopelessly bankrupt,’ 
said Balfour. 

He did not answer; his silence was enough. 
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“You mean that [ have not a farthing,” repeated the 
younger man. 

‘‘-You have the money that was settled on your wife,” said 
Mr. Skinner, eagerly. ‘1 was very glad when you applied 
for that 

‘‘It will be returned to you; I cannot defraud my father’s 
creditors,” said Balfour, coldly. 

And then he rose; no one could have told what he had 
undergone during that half-hour. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Skinner; good-bye, Mr. Green,” said he. 
‘‘T can scarcely forgive you for keeping me in ignorance of all 
this, though doubtless you did it for the best. And when is 
the crash to be announced ? 

‘¢ Now that we have seen you, I think we might as well call 
in our solicitors at once,”’ said Mr. Skinner. 

‘‘T think so too,”’ said the other partner ; and then Balfour 
left. 

He plunged into the busy, eager world outside; the office- 
boy was whistling merrily as he passed, the cabmen bandying 
jokes, smart young clerks hurrying over the latter part of 
their duties to get home to their amusements in the suburbs, 
He walked all the way down to the House, and quite mechani- 
cally took his seat. He dined by himself—with singular 
abstemiousness, but then no one was surprised at that. And 
then he walked up to his house in Piccadilly. 

And this was the end—the end of all those fine ambitions 
that had floated before his mind as he left college, equipped 
for the struggle of public life, with abundant health, and 
strength, and money, and courage. Had his courage, then, 
fled with his wealth, that now he seemed altogether stunned 
by this sudden blow? Or was it rather that, in other circum- 
stances, he might have encountered this calamity with tolerable 
firmness; but that now, and at the same time, he found 
himself ruined, forsaken, and alone. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A FLASH OF NEWS. 


We dragged a lengthening chain. As soon as we had left 
Niagara and its hotels and holiday-making, and plunged into 
that interminable forest-land that lies between Lakes Huron 
and Erie, one could have noticed that the gravity of our 
women-folk was visibly increased. Did they half-expect, then 
—while they were idling about these show-places — some 
sudden summons, which they could readily answer? Bell, at 
least, could have no such hope; but all the same, as this big 
and ornate car was quictly gliding away westward, in the 
direction of her future home, she was as sad as any of them. 

What was the matter? It wasa beautiful afternoon. The 
country through which we were passing was sufficiently 
cheerful ; for this forest was not dark, gloomy, and mono- 
tonous like the Schwarzwald, but, on the contrary, bright, 
varied in hue, and broken up by innumerable clearances, 
Every few minutes the window next us became the frame of 
a pleasant little picture—the sudden open space among the 
trees ; a wooden house set amid orchards in which the ruddy 
apples showed in the evening light ; a drove of cattle home- 
ward-going along the rough road; tall silver-grey stems of 
trees that had been left when the wood was burnt down; 
and everywhere—in every available corner—maize, maize, 
maize, 

“‘ What is the matter?” says the German ex-lieutenant to 
his wife, who is gazing somewhat absently out of the 
window. 

“‘T know,’’ says Queen T., with a gentle smile. “She is 
thinking how she could ever make her way back through this 
perpetual forest if she were all by herself and with no road 
to guide her. Fancy Bell wandering on day and night— 
always towards the Hast—towards her children. She might 
take some food from the country-people ; but she would not 
enter their houses; she would go on, day after day, night 
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after night, until she got to the sea. And you want to know 
what she is thinking of now? I believe she is consumed 
with hatred of everything lying westward of the river Mole; 
and that she considers the Pullman car a detestable invention. 
That is the pretty result of Colonel Sloane’s ingenuity !’’ 

It certainly was not fair to talk in this slighting fashion of 
poor old Five-Ace Jack, who was but recently dead, and who 
had done what he considered his best with such worldly posscs- 
sions as Providence had allowed him to thieve and amass. 
But at this moment the lieutenant struck in. 

‘‘ Oh, that is quite foolish!’’ hecried. ‘Thero is no longer 
any such thing as distance—it is only time. It is foolish 
to think of the distance between the Rocky Mountains and 
Surrey ; it is only how many days; and you may as well be 
living in a pleasant car, and having good food, and very 
capital beds, as in a hotel, while all the time you are travel- 
ing. And indeed,’ continued this young man, seriously, 
addrossing his wife, “there is very little difference of time 
either now. You want to speak to your children? You 
speak to them through the telegraph. It is an hour or two— 
it is nothing. Inthe morning you send them a message— you 
say, ‘How do you do?’—in the evening as you sit down to 
dinner, you have the answer. What is that separation? It 
is nothing.” 

‘“T think,” says Bell, with savage ferocity, but with tears 
springing to her eyes. ‘‘ I will spend the whole of the first 
year’s income of this wretched property in telegrams to the 
children. One might just as well be dead as living without 
them.” 

And if she was to derive any comfort from this reflection, 
that the telegraph was a constant link of communication 
between herself and those young folks left behind in Surrey, 
she was not likely to be allowed to forget the fact for any 
length of time. Even out in this forest wilderness the most 
prominent feature of the smallest hamlet we passed was its 
telegraph posts and wires. Very plain, unpretending, un- 
picturesque hamlets these were—even in the ruddy glow now 
shining over the land. They consisted of a number of wooden 
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shanties all set down in rectangular rows—the thoroughfares 
being exceedingly broad and bare—the whole place having an 
oddly improvised and temporary look, as if the houses and 
shops could in a few minutes be put on wheels and carried 
along to the next clearance in the forest. But what could 
even the smallest of these here-to-day-and-gone-to-morrow- 
looking places want with such a multiplicity of telegraph 
wires % 

That night the three women, having been bundled into the 
prettily-decorated state-room that had been secured for them, 
and being now doubtless fast asleep, saw nothing of a strange 
thing that occurred to us. Had Von Rosen gone mad, or had 
the phrase “ state-room’’ confused his fancies, that, looking 
out of the car-window, he suddenly declared we were at sea? 
Rubbing his eyes—perhaps he had been dozing a bit—heo 
insisted on it. Then he must needs hurry out to the little 
iron gangway at the end of the car, to see if his senses were 
forsaking him, 

Here, certainly, a strange sight was visible. We were no 
doubt standing on a railroad car; but all around us there was 
nothing but black and lapping water through which we were 
rapidly moving, propelled by some unknown power. And 
the blackness of this mysterious lake or sca was intensified 
by the flashing down on the waves of one or two distant 
lights that seemed to be high above any possible land. Thon, 
as our eyes became accustomed to the darkness, lo! another 
phenomenon—a great black mass, like a portion of a city, 
moving after us through the night. We began to make it 
out at last. The bewildering lights ahead were two lofty 
beacons, We were crossing a lake, ora bit of a lake. The 
long train had been severed into lengths ; and each portion of 
the huge serpent placed on a gigantic steam ferry-boat which 
was taking us across the black waters. And when this night- 
passage ceased, we scarcely knew whether we were on sea or 
on shore, whether on a boat or a line of rail. But people 
began to talk about Detroit; and here undoubtedly was a 
railway-station, to say nothing of a refreshment bar. 

‘“‘T believe we have got into the States again,” observed the 
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lieutenant, thereby showing a knowledge of geography which 
was not surprising in a German. 

Next morning our little party had most obviously improved 
in spirits. Perhaps there was some secret hope among the 
women-folk that they would have further news from England 
when they arrived at Chicago ; though what good could come 
of that it was hard to say. Or perhaps they were delighted 
to find that they had suffered no discomfort at all in passing 
a night on board a railway-train. They praised everything — 
the cleanness and comfort of the beds—the handineys of the 
lavatories—the civility of the attendants. There was no 
fatigue at all visible in their fresh and bright faces. And 
when they sate down to breakfast, it was quite clear that 
they meant to make it a comic breakfast ; whereas breakfast 
in an American railway-car is a serious business, to be 
conducted with circumspection and with due regard for 
contingencies. For one thing, the hospitable board is not 
spacious; and with even the most smoothly going of cars 
there are occasional swayings which threaten peril to coffee- 
cups. But the chief occasion for fear arises from the fact that 
your travelling American is a curious person, and insists on 
experimenting upon every possible form of food that the 
districts through which he is passing produce. Moreover, he 
has a sumptuous eye ; and likes to have all these things spread 
out before him at once. No matter how simple the central 
dish may be—a bit of a prairie-chicken, for example, or a 
slice of pork—he must have it, perhaps merely for the delight 
of colour, graced by a semicircle of dishes containing varied 
and variously prepared vegetables. Now we never could get 
the most intelligent of negroes to understand that we were 
only plain country folk, unaccustomed to such gorgeous dis- 
plays and varieties of things, and not at all desirous of 
eating at one and the same time boiled beans, beet-root in 
vinegar, green corn, squash, and sweet potatoes. Sambo would 
insist on our having all these things, and more; and could 
not be got to believe that we could get through breakfast 
without an assortment of boiled trout, pork and apple sauce, 
and prairie chicken. The consequence was that this over- 
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loaded small table not unfrequently reminded one or two of 
us of certain experiences in northern climes, when the most 
frugal banquet—down in that twilit saloon—was attended by 
the most awful anxiety. 

‘“‘She pitches a good deal,’’ said Bell, raising her cup so as 
to steady it the better ; ‘the sea must be getting rougher.” 

‘Madam Columbus,” usked the lieutenant, ‘when shall 
we come in sight of land? ‘The provisions will be running 
short soon. I have never seen people eat as these people eat 
—it is the fine air, isit not?” 

“Mr. von Rosen,” said Lady Sylvia, ‘do you know that 
you can have Milwaukee lager beer on board this ship?”’ 

“Do Iknow?” said the young man, modestly. ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
IT know. I had some this morning at seven o'clock.” And 
then he turned to his shocked wife—‘‘ I was very thirsty ; and 
I do not like that water of melted ice.” 

He would have explained further; but that his wife inti- 
mates that such excuses are unnecessary. She has got used 
to this kind of thing. Happily her children are now beyond 
the sphere of his evil example. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘this is all very poor and wretched as yet 
—this crossing of the American continent. I am a prophet. 
I can see the things that will come. Why have we not here 
the saloon that we have across the Atlantic—with a piano? I 
would sing you a song, Lady Sylvia.” 

“Indeed,” said that lady, very sweetly, “you are very 
kind.’’ 

“But it is a long time ago since we used to have songs in 
our travelling. JI can remember when we had to try a new 
piano every day—some of them very queer; but always in 
any case we had the guitar, and ‘ Woodstock Town’ and ‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest ’ i 

“ And ‘Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter,’’’ says Bell, in a sud- 
denly deep and tragical voice, ‘‘ wollt’? dem Kaiser wiedrum 
krrrerrrriegen Stadt und Festung Belga-rrrrrr-ad /”’ 

“¢ Ah, Bell,” says Queen T., ‘ do you remember that morning 
at Bourton-on-the-Hill ?” 

Did she remember that morning at Bourton-on the-Hill! 

Y 
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Did she remember that bunch of fiddlesticks! No doubt 
they were very pleased to get away from the small inn where 
they had had ham, and eggs, and whisky for supper, and 
ham, and eggs, and tea for breakfast; but here, in this boun- 
tiful and beneficent land, flowing over with broiled bluefish, 
Carolina widgeon, marrow squash, and Lima beans, what was 
the use of thinking about Bourton-on-the-Hill and its belong- 
ings? I do not believe we were charged more than a shilling 
per head for our lodging in that Worcestershire hostelry ; 
here we were in a country where we could pay if we chose a 
couple of shillings extra for having a bottle of wine iced, 
And, if it came to that, what fresher morning could we have 
had anywhere than this that now shone all around us? We 
dragged these nostalgic persons out on to the pleasant little 
iron balcony at the end of the car. There had been a good 
deal of rain for some time before; so there was little dust. 
And what could be brighter and pleasanter than these fair 
blue skies, and the green woods, and the sweet cool winds 
that blew about and tempered the heat of the sun? We 
seemed to be rolling onward through a perpetual forest, along 
a pathway of flowers. Slowly as the train went, we could 
not quite make out these tall blossoms by the side of the 
track ; except to guess that the yellow blooms were some sort 
of marigold or sun-flower, and the purple ones probably a 
valerian, while the rich tones of brownish-red that occurred 
among the green were doubtless those of some kind of rumex. 
And all through this forest-country were visible the symp- 
toms of a busy and shifty industry. Clearing followed clear- 
ing, with its inclosures of split rails to keep the cattle from 
wandering ; with its stock of felled timber close to the 
house; and with, everywhere, the golden-yellow pumpkins 
gleaming in the sunlight between the rows of the grey-green 
maize. 

‘‘' What a lonely life these people must lead,” said Lady 
Sylvia, as we stood there. 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ responded her monitress. ‘‘They are 
pretty nearly as far removed from telegraphs, and news- 
papers, and neighbours as we are in Surrey. But no doubt 
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they are content—as we might be, if we had any sense. But 
if the newspaper is ten minutes late, or the fire not quite 
bright in the breakfast-room: o 

“Or the temper of the mistress of the house,”’ says another 
voice, “of such a demoniacal complexion that the very mice 
are afraid of her——”’ 

tf then, no doubt, we think we are the most injured 
beings on earth. Oh, by the way, Lady Sylvia, how did your 
dado of Indian matting look ?”’ 

This was a sudden change; and, strangely enough, Lady 
Sylvia seemed rather embarrassed as she answered. 

“T think it turned out very well,’ said she, meekly. 

“‘T suppose some of your guests were rather surprised,’ is 
the next remark. 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” answers the young wife evasively. ‘You 
know we never have given many dinner parties in Piccadilly. 
I—I think it is so much better for my husband to get into 
the country whenever he can get away from the House.” 

‘Oh, yes, no doubt,” says Queen T., with much simplicity. 
“No doubt. But you know you are very singular in your 
tastes, Lady Sylvia. I don’t know many women who would 
spend the season in Surrey, if they had the chance of spend- 
ing it in Piccadilly. And what did you say those flowers 
were +” 

Our attention was soon to be called away from the flowers. 
The forest became scantier and scantier—finally it disappeared 
altogether. In its place we found a succession of low and 
smooth sand-hills—of a brilliant yellowish brown in this 
warm sunlight, and dotted here and there with a few scrubby 
bushes. This was rather an odd thing to find in the midst of 
a forest ; and we were regarding these low-lying mounds with 
some interest, when, suddenly, they dipped. And lo! in the 
dip a dark blue line—and that the line of the horizon. The 
sea !|—we cried. Who can imagine the surprise and delight 
of finding this vast plain of water before the eyes, after the 
perpetual succession of tree-stems that had confronted us 
since the previous morning? And surely this blue plain 
was indeed the sea; for far away we could pick out large 
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schooners apparently hovering in the white light, and nearer at 
hand were smart little yachts, with the sunlight on their sails, 

‘‘Madam Columbus,’ cried the lieutenant, “have we 
crossed the continent already? Is it the Pacific out there?” 

“Why, you know,” says the great geographer, with a curt- 
ness unworthy of her historic name and fame. ‘It is Lake 
Michigan. Itisa mere pond. It is only about as long as 
from London to Carlisle; and about as broad as—let me see 
—as Scotland, from the Clyde to the Forth.’’ 

It was a beautiful sight, however insignificant the size of 
the lake may have been. Nothing could have been more in- 
tensely blue than the far horizon line, Just over those smooth 
and snn-Jit sand-hills. No doubt, had we been on a greater 
height we should have caught the peculiar green colour of the 
water. Any one who has unexpectedly come in view of the 
sea in driving over a high-lying country—say in crossing the 
high moors between Launceston and Boscastle—must have 
been startled by the height of the suddenly revealed horizon 
line. It seems to jump up to meet him, like the pavement in 
the story of the bemuddled person. But down here on this 
low level we had necessarily a low horizon line ; and what we 
lost in intrinsic colour we gained in that deep reflected blue 
that was all the stronger by reason of the yellow glow of 
the sand-hills, 

We got into Michigan city. We were offered newspapers. 
We refused these—for should we not have plenty of time in 
Chicago to read not only the newspapers, from which we ex- 
pected nothing, but also our letters from England, from which 
we expected everything? Asit turned out, there was nothing 
at all of importance in our letters; whereas, if we had taken 
these newspapers, we could not fail to have noticed the brief 
telegraphic announcement—which had been sent all over the 
commercial world—of the suspension of the well-known firm 
of Balfour, Skinner, Green, and Co., liabilities £500,000. In 
happy ignorance we travelled on. 

It was about midday, after skirting the southern shores of 
Lake Michigan through a curiously swampy country, that we 
entered Chicago, and drove tothe very biggest of its big hotels. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
CULTURE. 


We knew nothing of this dire announcement, though it was 
in every one of the newspapers published in Chicago that day. 
We were full of curiosity about this wonderful city that had 
sprung up like Jonah’s gourd; and as we drove through its 
busy thoroughfares—the huge blocks of buildings looking like 
the best parts of Glasgow indefinitely extended—and as we 
saw the smoky sky over our head streaked in every direction 
with a black, rectangular spider’s-web of telegraphic wires— 
and as we caught glimpses at the end of the long thorough- 
fares of the tall masts of ships—we knew that we had indeed 
reached the great commercial capital of the Far West. And 
indeed we very speedily found that the genius of this big, 
eager, ostentatious place was too strong for us. We began to 
revel in the sumptuousness of the vast and garishly-furnished 
hotels; we wanted more gilding, more marble, more gaudy 
colouring of acanthus leaves. A wild desire possessed us to 
purchase on speculation all the empty lots available; we 
would cover every frontage foot with gold, and laugh at all 
the assessments that were ever levied. -Look at this spacious 
park on the south side of the town; shall we not have a 
mansion here more gorgeous than the mind of man can con- 
ceive, with horses to shoot along these wide drives like a flash 
of lightning? We began to entertain a sort of contempt for 
the people living on the north side of the town. It was hinted 
to us that they gave themselves airs. They read books, and 
talked criticism. They held aloof from ordinary society— 
looked on a prominent civic official as a mere shyster—and 
would have nothing to do with a system of local government 
controlled by 30,000 bummers, loafers, and dead-beats. Now 
we condemned this false pride. We gloried in our commercial 
enterprise. We wanted to astound the world. Culture? 
This was what we thought about culture :—“ It is with a still 
more sincere regret that the friends of a manly, vigorous, self- 
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supporting and self-dependent people, fitted for the exercise of 
political liberty, see that the branches of culture called black- 
smithing, corngrowing, carpentering, millinery, breadmaking, 
é&c., are not included in the course of studies prescribed for 
the Chicago public schools. Society is vastly more concerned 
in the induction of its youthful members into these branches 
of culture than it is in teaching them to bawl harmoniously 
and beat the hewgag melodiously.”” Yes, indeed. Confound 
their hewgags, and all other relics of an effete civilisation ! 
And again :—‘“ This city, and every other American city, is 
crowded with young persons of both sexes that have been 
‘cultured’ by a vicious and false public school system in 
music, drawing, and other fanciful and fashionable but prac- 
tically useless arts, but that are actually incapable, by reason 
of their gross ignorance, of earning an honest living. They 
have acquired, under some well-paid ‘professoy,’ (who has 
bamboozled himself into the erroneous belief that he and his 
profession are necessary to the existence of society) some 
smattering of ‘ musical culture,’ pencil-sketching, etc., but of 
the practical arts and sciences of living and getting a liv- 
ing they are more profoundly ignorant than South-African 
Hottentots.” What would our friends on the north side say 
to that? 

“ Bell,’’ said the lieutenant, as we were driving through 
this spacious southern park, in the clear light of the afternoon, 
‘-T suppose that we shall bo allowed to come up here occasion- 
ally from the ranch—what do you say !—for a frolic, and for 
to spend a little money? I would like to have one of these 
little traps—it is like the ghost of a trap—hé/ look at that 
fellow now !”’ 

We looked at him as well as we could; but he had flashed 
by before we could quite make out what he was sitting on. 
In fact there was nothing visible of the vehicle but two large 
and phantom wheels and a shaft like a prolonged spider’s leg; 
while the driver, with his hands stretched forward, and his 
feet shot out before him, and therefore almost bent double, 


was according to all appearance clinging on as if for dear life 
to the horse’s tail. 
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“It would be very fine to go whizzing through the air like 
that—and very good exercise for the arms, too id 

‘‘ But where should I be?” asked his wife, with some in- 
dignation. Certainly a vehicle that seemed to have no inside 
at all—that appeared to be the mere simulacrum of a vehicle 
—could not very well contain two. 

“Where would you be?” said the lieutenant, innocently, 
*‘ It is Chicago. You would be divorced.” 

It was this recalling of the divorce business that led us to 
see the announcement of the failure of Messrs. Balfour and 
Co. To tell the truth, we were not much interested in 
American politics; and while there were plenty of new 
things to be seen everywhere around us, we did not spend 
much time over the papers. But on this evening Queen T. 
had got hold of one of the daily journals to look at the 
advertisements about divorce. She read one or two aloud» 
to us. 

‘“‘There, you see,’’ she remarked, addressing Bell more 
particularly, ‘you can run up here from the ranch any time 
you like and become a free woman. ‘ Residence not material.’ 
‘Affidavits sufficient proof.’ ‘No charge unless successful.’ 
And the only ground that needs to be stated is the safe one 
of incompatibility. So that whenever husband and wife have 
a quarrel, here is the remedy. It is far more swift than 
trying to make up the quarrel again.” 

‘‘ And a good deal more pleasant, too,” remarks a humble 
voice. 

Whither this idle talk might have led us need not now be 
guessed. The little woman’s face suddenly grew ghastly 
pale. Her eye had been carelessly wandering away from that 
advertising column and had lit on the telegram announcing 
the suspension of Balfour's frm. But she uttered no word, 
and made no sign. 

Indeed there is a great courage and firmness in this gentle 
creature when the occasion demands. In the coolest possible 
manner she folded up the newspaper. Then she rose with a 
look of weariness. 

‘‘Oh, dear me,” said she, ‘“‘I suppose I must go and get all 
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these things out. I wish you would come and open my big 
box for me,” she adds, addressing her humble slave and 
attendant. 

But all that affectation of calmness had gone by the time 
she had reached her own room. 

“See!” she said, opening the paper with her trembling, 
small white fingers. ‘See! Balfour is ruined—he has lost 
all his money—half a million of debts—oh, what shall I do, 
what shall I do? Must I tell her? Shall I tell her at 
once }” 

Certainly the news was startling, but there was no need to 
cry over it. 

‘Oh, I know,”’ she said, with the tears starting to her 
eyes, ‘‘if I were to tell her now, she will start for England 
to-morrow morning. And I will go back with her,’ she 
adds, wildly, ‘‘I will go back with her. You can go on to 
Colorado by yourself. Oh the poor child !—she will fly to 
him at once ” And still she stares through her wet eyes 
at this brief announcement as if it were some talisman to 
change the whole course of our lives. 

‘‘Come, come, come,” is the patient remonstrance. ‘You 
have got to consider this thing quietly, or you may blunder 
into an awkward position and drag her with you.” 

“How, then?” she says. ‘It must be true surely.” 

“You are taking heaps of things for granted. If you 
consider that absence, and distance, and a good deal of covert 
lecturing have told on the girl’s mind—if you think that she 
would now really be glad to go back to him, with the 
knowledge that people have got to put up with a good deal in 
married life, and with the intention of making the best of it 

—that is all very well. That is first-rate. You have effected 
a better cure than T expected——” 

‘‘Don’t you see it yourself?” she says, cagerly. ‘Don’t 
you see how proudly she talks of ‘my husband’ now? Don’t 
you see that every moment she is thinking of England? 
I know.” 

“Very well. Very good. But then, something depends 
on Balfour. You can’t tell what his wishes or intentions 
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may be. If he had wanted her to know, he would have 
telegraphed to her, or caused her father to telegraph to her. 
On the other hand, if you take this piece of news to her, sho 
will appeal to you. If she should wish to go back to England 
at once, you will have to consent. Then you cannot let her 
go back alone——”’ 

“ And I will not!’ says this brave little woman, in a fury 
of unselfishness, 

“‘ Well—the fact is—as it appears to an unemoticnal person 
——there might be, you see, some little awkwardness, supposing 
Balfour was not quite prepared ——” 

“A man in trouble, and not prepared to receive the 
sympathy of his wife!” she exclaims. 

“Oh, but you must not suppose that Balfour is living in a 
garret of dry crusts—the second act of an Adelphi drama, 
and that kind of thing. People who fail for half-a-million 
are generally pretty well off afterwards ms 

“TY believe Mr. Balfour will give up every penny ho 
possesses to his creditors!” she says, vehemently ; for her 
belief in the virtue of the men of whom she makes friends 
is of the most uncompromising sort. 

‘No doubt it is a serious blow to an abiioae: man like 
him, and then he has no profession to which he can turn to 
retrieve himself, But all that is beside the question. What 
you have got to consider is your guardianship of Lady Sylvia. 
Now if you were to sit down and write a fully explanitory 
letter to Mr. Balfour, telling him you had seen this announce- 
ment; giving your reasons for believing that Lady Sylvia 
would at once go to him if she knew; and asking him to 
telegraph a ‘yes’ or ‘no’; by that time, don’t you see, we 
should be getting towards the end of our journey and could 
ourselves take Lady Sylvia back. A week or twois not of 
much consequence.‘ On the other hand, if you precipitate 
matters, and allow the girl to go rushing back at once, 
you may prevent the very reconciliation you desire. That 
is only a suggestion. It is none of my business. Do 
as you think best; but you should remember that the 
chances are a hundred to one that Lady Sylvia sces or 
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hears something of this telegram within the next day or 
two.” 

A. curious happy light had stolen over this woman’s face ; 
and the soft dark eyes were as proud as if she were thinking 
of a fortune suddenly inherited instead of one irretrievably 
lost. 

‘‘T think,” said she, slowly, ‘I think I could write a letter 
that would make Mr. Balfour a happy mah, supposing he has 
lost every penny he has in the world.” 

Any one could see that the small head was full of busy 
ideas as she mechanically got out her writing-materials and 
placed them on the table. Then she sate down. It was a 
long letter ; and the contents of it were never known to any 
human being except the writer of it and the person to whom 
it was sent. When she had finished it, she rose with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“Perhaps,” said she, with a reflective air, ‘‘ perhaps I 
should have expressed some regret over this misfortune.” 

‘No doubt you spoke of it as a very lucky thing! ” 

‘I can’t say,’”’ she admitted frankly, “that I am profoundly 
sorry.” 

Indeed she was not at all sorry; and from that moment 
she began to take quite a new view of Chicago. There could 
be no doubt that this person of High Church proclivities, who 
liked to surrender her mind to all manner of mysteriously 
exalted moods, had from the very first regarded this huge 
dollar-getting hive with a certain gentle and unexpressed 
scorn. What was that she had been hinting about a person 
being able to carry about with him a sort of moral atmosphere 
to keep him free from outside influence; and that the mere 
recollection of the verse of a song would sometimes suffice 1 
Lady Sylvia and she had been talking of some of Gounod’s 
music. Were we to conclude, then, that as she wandered 
through this mighty city, with its tramways, and harbours, 
and telegraphs, and elevators, that she exorcised the demon of 
money-getting by humming to herself, “Ring on, sweet 
angelus!” As she passed through the Babel of price. 
quoters in the central hall of the hotel, it was no echo of 
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their talk that got into her brain, but quite ao different 
echo :— 


Hark | ’tis the angelus, sweetly ringing 
O'er hill and vale ; 

ITark how the melody maidens are singing 
Floats on the gale / 


Ring on, sweet angelus, though thou art shaking 
My soul to tears / 

Voices long silent now with thee are waking 
From out the years, 
From out the years ! 


That may have been so; but anyhow, on the morning after 
she had despatched her letter to Balfour, she entered into the 
business of sight-seeing with quite a new spirit. She declared 
that Chicago, for a great city, must be a delightful place to 
live in. Away from the neighbourhood of the manufactories 
the air was singularly pure and clear. Then there were 
continual cool winds coming in from the lake to temper the 
summer heat. Had anybody ever seen grass more green than 
that in the vast projected park on the southern side, which 
would in time become one of the most noble parks in the 
world? She considered that the park on the northern side 
was beautifully laid out; and that the glimpses of Lake 
Michigan which one got through the trees were delightful. 
She greatly admired the combination of red sandstone and 
slightly yellowed marble which formed the fronts of the 
charming villas in those pretty gardens; and as for drives— 
well, she thought the chicf part of the population of Chicago 
must live on wheels. It was so rare to find this august lady 
in so generous and enthusiastic a mood that we all began to 
admire Chicago; and quite envied our relative the ranch- 
woman in that she would be able to forsake her savage wilder- 
ness from time to time for this centre of the arts and 
civilisation. 

We revelled in all the luxuries of a great city, while as yet 
these were possible to us. We went to theatres, concerts, 
picture-exhibitions. We drove out to the park in the after- 
noon to hear the band play. We purchased knick-knacks for 
friends at home—just as if we had been a party of tourists. 
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“Come,” said our German ex-lieutenant, on the final day of 
our stay there, “ this is our last great town, is it not, before 
we go away to the swamps, and the prairies, and to the 
bowie-knives? Shall we not dress for dinner? .And I 
propose that the dinner is at eight. And we will drink a 
glass of wine to the prosperity of this fine town.” 

The women would not hear of this proposal in its entirety ; 
for as we had to start by train about eleven at night, they did 
not relish the notion of pulling out all their finery and putting 
it back again in a hurry. But we dined at eight all the 
same; and we did not fail to drink a glass of wine to the 
prosperity of that fine town. Long before midnight we were 
all fast asleep in snug berths; the train whirling us on 
through the darkness towards the country of the Mississippi. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A COLD RECEPTION, 


WE rub our eyes. Have we wandered into a Brazilian swamp, 
then, during the long dark night? The yellow light of the 
early morning is shining down on those dusky pools of 
sluggish water, on the dense forest, on the matted underwood, 
and the rank green grass. How the railway track does not 
sink into this vast mere passes our comprehension ; there 
scems scarcely sufficient mud on these scattered islands to 
support the partly submerged trees. But, as we are looking 
cut, a new object suddenly confronts the eyes. Instead of 
that succession of still creeks we come on a broad expanse of 
coffee-coloured water that broadens out as it rolls southward ; 
and we cry,—‘‘ The Mississippi!’’ And over there, on the 
other side, we see a big and straggling town picturesquely 
built along the bluffs, and all shining in the early sunlight. 
But the Mississippi detains us not; nor Burlington either. 
Our mission is westward, and for ever westward—through 
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the perpetual forest, with its recurrent clearances and farms 
and fields of maize. Surely it is a pleasant enough manner 
of passing this idle, beautiful day. The recent rains have 
laid the dust; we sit outside the car and lazily watch the 
rich colours of the underwood as we pass. Could anything 
be deeper in hue than the lake-red of those sumach bushes 4 
Look at that maple—its own foliage is a mass of pale, trans- 
parent gold; but up the stem and out the branches runs a 
creeper, and the creeper is of a pure vermilion that burns in 
the sun, Westward—and for ever westward. We lose con- 
sciousness of time. We resign ourselves to the slow passing 
by of the trees, and the farm:, and the maize, It is like a 
continuous dream. 

And was this, we asked ourselves — was this, after all, 
America? In the by-gone days, before we ever thought of 
putting foot on this vast continent, we had our imaginary 
pictures of it; and surely these were bigger and nobler 
things than this trivial recurrence of maize—-maize—maize— 
al. occasional house—endless trees and bushes, and bushes 
and trees? Who does not remember those famous words that 
thrilled two nations when they were spoken !—‘“ J have another 
and a far brighter vision before my gaze. Jt may be but a wision, 
but I will cherish it. I see one vast confederation stretching from 
the frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing South, and 
from the wild billows of the Atlantic to the calmer waters of the 
Pacyic main,—and I see one people, and one language, and one 
law, and one faith, and, over all that wide continent, the home 
of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every race and of 
every clime.” But where were the condor’s wings to give us 
this vision, now that we were about midway between the 
Atlantic and the Rocky Mountains! We only saw maize, 
And then we tried to imagine an American’s mental picture 
of England—something composed of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Westminster Abbey, and Rydal Mount, and Milton, and 
Shakespeare, and Cromwell—and his bitter disappointment 
on sailing up the Mersey and coming into view of the squalor 
of Liverpool. This was the nonsense that got into our heads 
on this sleepy and sunny day. 
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But by and by the horizon widened, for we had been slowly 
ascending all this time; and you may be sure there was a 
little excitement throughout our party when we began to get 
our first glimpses of the prairie-land. Not the open prairie 
just yet; but still such suggestions of it as stirred the mind 
with a strange and mysterious feeling. And, of course, all 
our preconceived notions about the prairies were found to be 
wrong. They were not at all like the sea. They were not at 
all melancholy and oppressive. On the contrary, they were 
quite cheerful and bright in the sunshine; though there was 
still that mysterious feeling about them; and though the un- 
accustomed eye could not get quite reconciled to the absence 
from the horizon of some line of hill, and would keep search- 
ing for some streak of blue. Surely there was nothing here 
of the dreary wastes we had imagined! First of all, and 
near us, was a rich wilderness of flowers, of the most bounti- 
ful verdure and variegated colours—masses of yellow sun- 
flowers, and lilac Michaelmas-daisies and what not, with the 
blood-red of the sumach coming in. Further off, the plain 
rose and fell in gentle undulations covered with variously 
tinted grass ; and here and there were the palisades of a few 
ranches, Further away still were wider and barer undula- 
tions, marked by one or two clusters of the minutest specks, 
which we took to be cattle. Then beyond that again the open 
prairie-land—long, level swathes, of the very faintest russet, 
and grey-green, and yellow-grey, going out—out—out until 
the blue sky of the horizon seemed quite close and near to us 
compared with that ever and mysteriously receding plain. 
This vast distance was not awful, like the sea. It was beau- 
tiful in its pale colours ; it was full of an eager interest—for 
the eye appealed to the imagination to aid it in its endless 
search ; and if it was an ocean at all it was an ocean that 
broke at our feet in a brilliant foam of flowers. This simili- 
tude was, indeed, so obvious that we unanimously were of 
opinion that it must have been used by every American poet 
who has ever written about the prairie lands. 

We had for our nearest travelling companions two com- 
mercial gentlemen of a facetious turn, who certainly did 
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their best to amuse our women-folk. It was the lieutenant, 
of course, who had made their acquaintance. One was a 
Philadelphian, the other a-New-Yorker ; but both were in 
the sewing-machine business; and it was their account of 
their various experiences in travelling that had induced Von 
Rosen to join their conversation. They were merry gentlémen. 
They ventured to ask what might be his line of business— 
white goods, or iron, or western produce ? 

“And if itis white goods, what then?” said the ex-soldier, 
with great sang froid. 

‘Why, sir,” said the Philadelphian, gravely taking out a 
number of ecards, “because money is money, and biz is biz ; 
and you want to know where to buy cheap. That's Phila- 
delphia sure—the American metropolis—the largest city in 
the world—yes, sir /—eighteen miles by eight—two rivers— 
going to have the Centennial—the best shad——” 

He was regarding the New- Yorker all this time. 

‘“‘ Yes—vshad ! ” said his companion, with affected contempt ; 
for we could see that they were bent on being amiably funny. 
“If you want shad, go to Philadelphia—and catfish, too— 
catfish suppers at the Falls ‘only seventy-five cents a head. 
And fresh butter, too—go to Philadelphiw for fresh butter, 
and reed-birds, and country-board—best country-board outside 
of Jersey—keep their own cows—fresh milk, and all that. 
‘But if you wAaNT To TRADE, Colonel, come to New York! 
New York ain’t no village; no one-horse place; no pigs 
around our streets. We've got the finest harbour in the 
world; the highest steeples ; the noblest park; the greatest 
newspapers; the most magnificent buildings—why, talk about 
your Coliseums, and Tuileries, and Whitechapel, and them 
one-horse shows ; come and see our Empire City !” 

“Yes; and leave your purse in Philadelphia before you 
go!’’ sneered his enemy, who quite entered into the spirit of 
the thing. ‘And ask your friend here to show you the new 
court house, and tell you how much that cost! Then let 
him drive you up the avenues, and have your life insured 
before you start, and show you the tar-and-sand, the mush- 
and-molasses pavements—patent pavements! Then ask him 
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to introduce you to his friend the Boss, and mebbe he'll tell 
you how much the Boss got away with. And then about the 
malaria? And the fever and ague? And the small-pox? 
And people dying off so fast they’ve got to run special trains 
for the corpses? And the Harlem Flats?” 

‘Now hire a hall, won’t you?” said the Knickerbocker. 
“ Hasn’t our cat got a long tail! Why you could roll. up 
Philadelphia into a bundle and drop it into a hole in the 
Harlem Flats. But I wouldn’t mislead you—no, sir: if you 
want water-power go to Philadelphia—and grass—splendid 
grass—and mosquitoes. Tell him about the mosquitoes now |! 

‘yiend of mine in the sugar line married and went to Phila- 
delphia for his honeymoon. Liked a quiet country life—no 
racket, except the roosters in the morning—liked the cows, 
and beauties of nature—and took his bride to a first-class 
hotel. Fine girl—bin chief engineer on a double-stitch sewing- 
machine. Well, sir, the Philadelphian mosquitoes were alive 
—you bet. In the morning he took her to a hospital—certain 
she had small-pox—two weeks before the doctors could find 
it out. The man’s hfe was ruined—yes, sir: never recovered 
from the shock ; business went to the dickens; and he ran 
away and jined the Mormons.” 

“‘Jined the Mormons!” cried the Philadelphian. ‘ Why 
don’t you tell the General the story straight? Don’t fool 
the man! Jined the Mormons! He threw her into a sugar 
vat—sweets to the sweet, sez he—and married her mother— 
and went to New York, and was elected Mayor as the friend 
of Ireland—eleven hundred thousand Irishmen, all yelling 
for the Pope, voted for him. No, General, if you want to 
trade with Americans, with white men, you come to Phila- 
delphia ; we live cheap and we sell cheap; and with our new 
line of steamers, and our foreign trade—— ”’ 

“Tell him about the canal boats—why don’t you tell him 
about the three canal boats?” said the other scornfully. “It 
is a fact, General—when three canal boats loaded with pop- 
corn and sauer-kraut got to Philadelphia, the Mayor called 
out the militia for a parade—yes, sir /—the town was illumi- 
nated--the newspapers had leaders on the revival of commerce, 
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and the people all had two inches sewed on to their céat-tails. 
And mind, General, when you go to Philadelphia, you tell the 
conductor where to stop—tell him the wood-and-water station 
opposite Camden—the train stops by signal id 

Whither this conflict might have led us can only be con- 
jectured. It was interrupted by our halting at a small station 
to have a midday dinner. And we did not fail to remark 
that the shy and handsome girls who waited on the crowd of 
ravenous peopie in this humble hostelry had bright com- 
plexions and clear eyes, that spoke well for the air of this 
high-lying eountry. The lieutenant was furious because he 
could get nothing but water or iced tea to drink; his wife 
remarked that she hoped he would always be as well 
off—showing that she had had her speculations about her 
probable life as a ranchwoman. But another member 
of the party was anxious to get away as soon as possible 
from the devouring multitude; and when she was outside 
again, on the platform, she revealed the cause of that 
pensiveness, that had at times dwelt over her face during the 
morning. 

“Really now, realy, do you think I was right?” she says, 
in alow voice. ‘I havo been thinking over it. It seems so 
cruel. The poor thing is Just breaking her heart over the 
mistake she has made—in ever leaving him; and now, when 
she would have this excuse, this opportunity of appealing to 
him—of going to him without any appeal—it seems dreadful 
to keep her in ignorance,” 

‘‘Tell her, then.” 

‘But the responsibility is terrible,” she pleads again. 

“Certainly. And you absolve yourself by waiting to know 
what Balfour’s wishes are. What more ?”’ 

‘““Tf—if I had a daughter—of her age,” she says, with the 
usual quiver of the under lip, ‘‘I do not think I should let 
her go further and further away from her husband just when 
there was a chance of reconciling them ms 

‘Will the chance be less next week, or the week after 2 
However, do as you like. If you tell her, you must appeal 
to her not to do anything rash. Say you have written. Or 
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you might suggest—if she is so very penitent—that she should 
write to her husband 7 

‘Oh, may I dothat ?” exclaims this tender-eyed hypocrite ; 
as if she ever demanded permission to do anything she had 
set her mind on. 

You never saw one woman so pet another as she petted 
Lady Sylvia during the rest of that day. She had never 
shown so much solicitous attention for the comfort of her own 
children, as far as any of us had ever noticed. And it was 
all because, no doubt, she was looking forward to a senti- 
mental scene when we should arrive at Omaha, in which she 
should play the part of a beneficent fairy, and wise counsellor, 
and earnest friend. Happily it did not occur to her to have 
a scene in the railway-car, before a score of people. 

This railway-car, as the evening fell, was a sore distress to 
us. Our wish to have that fleeting glimpse of the Mississippi 
had led us to come on from Chicago by one of the slow trains ; 
and from Burlington there was no Pullman car. Ordinarily 
this is about the pleasantest part of the long trans-continental 
ride from New York to San Francisco; for on it are dining- 
ears, which have within their narrow compass pretty nearly 
every luxury which the fancy of man could desire, and which 
therefore offer a capital way of passing the time. If one must 
go on travelling day after day without ceasing, it is surely a 
pleasant thing to occupy the last two or three hours of the 
evening by entertaining your friends to a banquet—and, if 
you are alone, the conductor will accept an off-hand invitation 
—of twelve or fourteen dishes, while the foaming grape of 
eastern France, if Catawba will not content you, is hard by in 
an iced cellar. With these wild delights we should have been 
disposed to dispense, had we obtained the comparative seclu- 
sion of a Pullman car; but as the long and dull evening set 
in we learned something of the happiness of travelling in an 
ordinary car in America. During the day we had spent most 
of the time outside ; now we had to bear with what composure 
we could show the stifling odours of this huge and overcrowded 
compartment, while the society to which we were introduced 
was not at all fastidious in its language, or in its dress, or in 
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the food which it plentifully ate. The lieutenant said nothing 
when a drunken woman sate down on his top-coat and refused 
to allow it to be removed; but he did remonstrats pitifully 
against the persistent shower of beetles that kept falling on 
our heads and necks. We could not understand whence these 
animals came. Their home could not be the roof of the car; 
for they were clearly incapable of maintaining a footing there. 
Or were we driving through an Egyptian plague of them ; 
and did they come in through the ventilators? It was a 
miserable evening. The only escape from the foul odours, and 
the talk, and the shreds of food, was sleep; and the close 
atmosphere gave its friendly help; but sleep is apt to dis- 
arrange one’s head-covering; and then, that guard removed, 
the sudden sensation of having a beetle going down the back 
of one’s neck banishes swect dreams. About half-past eight 
or nine we got to Council Bluffs; and right glad were we to 
get out for a walk up and down the wet platform—for it had 
been raining—in the pitch darkness. 

Nor shall we forget Council Bluffs soon. We spent three 
mortal hours there. All that we saw was a series of planks, 
with puddles of dirty water reflecting the light of one or two 
gas-lamps. We were now on one bank of the Missouri; and 
Omaha, our destination, was immediately on the other side; 
while there intervened an iron bridge. An engine would 
have taken us across and returned in a very short time. But 
system must be followed. It was the custom, that the 
passengers by our train should be taken over in company 
with those arriving by a train due from somewhere else; and 
as that train had not made its appearance, why should we not 
continue to pace up and down the muddy platform? It was 
not the least part of our anxiety that, after an hour or so had 
passed, ex-lieutenant Oswald von Rosen seemed disposed to 
eat six or seven railway porters, which would have involved 
ug in a serious claim for damages. 

He demanded whether we could not be allowed to walk 
across the bridge and on to Omaha. Certainly not. He 
wanted to have some clear understanding as to how late this 
other train was likely to be. Nobody knew, 

Z2 
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‘Du lieber Himmel!” we heard him muttering to himself, 
somewhere about eleven o’clock, ‘‘and in this confounded 
country the very sky is black with telegraph-lines, and they 
cannot tell you if we shall be here all the night! Ts wt the 
beetles that have stopped the train?” he suddenly demanded of a 
guard who was sitting on a hand-barrow and playfully swing- 
ing a lamp. 

‘‘T guess not,” was the calm answer. 

‘‘We might have been over the river and back half a dozen 
times—eh # ”’ 

‘“‘ That's so,” said the guard, swinging the lamp. 

It was near midnight when the other train arrived; and 
then the station resounded with the welcome cry of “ All 
aboard!” But we flatly declined to re-enter one of those 
hideous compartments full of foul smells and squalor. We 
crowded together on the little iron balcony between the cars, 
clinging to the rails. And by and by we had a dim impression 
that we were in mid air, over the waters of the Missouri, 
which we could not see. We could only make out the black 
bars of the iron bridge against the black sky, and that in- 
distinctly. Still, we were glad to be moving; for by this 
time we were desperately hungry and tired; and the sump- 
tuous hospitality of Omaha was just before us. 

Alas! alas! the truth must be told. Omaha received 
us in the most cruel and hard-hearted fashion. First of all, 
we imagined we had blindly wandered into a kingdom of the 
bats. There were some lights in the station, it is true; but 
as soon as we had got into the hotel omnibus and left these 
gloomy rays it. appeared as though we had plunged into outer 
darkness. We did not know then that the municipal authori- 
ties of the place, recognising the fact that business had not 
been brilliant, and that taxes lay heavily on themselves and 
their neighbours, had resolved to do without gas in order to 
save expense. All we knew was that this old omnibus 
went plunging frantically through absolute blackness; and 
that in the most alarming manner. For what were these 
strange noises outside? At one moment we would go jerking 
down into a hollow; and the “ swish” of water sounded as if 
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we had plunged into a stream ; while we clung to each other 
to prevent our being flung from one end to the other of the 
vehicle, And then, two seconds afterwards, it really did 
appear to us that the horses were trying to climb up the side 
of a house. There was one smalllamp that threw its feeble 
ray both outwards and inwards; and we saw through a window 
a wild vision of a pair of spectral horses apparently in mid- 
air; while inside the omnibus the lieutenant was down at the 
door, vainly trying to keep his wife from tumbling on the top 
of him. 

“Itis my firm conviction,” said Queen T., panting with 
her struggles, “that we are not going along a road at all. 
We are going up the bed of the Missouri.” 

Then there were one or two more violent wrenches ; and 
the vehicle stopped. We scrambled out. "We turned an awe- 
stricken glance in the direction we had come; nothing was 
visible. It was with a great thankfulness that the ship 
wrecked mariners made their way into tho hotel. 

But was it hospitable, was it fair, was it Christian of the 
Grand Central of Omaha to receive us as it did after our 
manifold perils by land and water? Had we been saved from 
drowning only to perish of starvation? In the gloomy and 
echoing hall loud sounded the remonstrances of the irate 
lieutenant. 

“What do you say?” he demanded of the highly indifferent 
clerk, who had just handed us our keys. ‘‘ Nothing to eat? 
nothing to drink? Nothing at all? And is this a hotel? 
Hé! It-is nonsense what you say: why do you let your 
servants go away, and have everything shut up? It is the 
business of a hotel to be open, Where is your kitchen—your 
larder—what do you call it” 

In reply the clerk merely folded up his book of names, and 
screwed out one of the few remaining lights. Happily there 
were ladies present ; or a deed of blood would have dyed that 
dismal hall. 

At this moment we heard the click of billiards, 

“Ha!” said the lieutenant. 

He darted off in that direction, We had seen something 
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of billiard saloons in America. We knew there were gene- 
rally bars there. We knew that, at the bars, there were 
frequently bread and cheese supplied gratis. Behold! the 
foraging soldier returns! His face is triumphant. In his 
hands, under his arms, are bottles of stout; his pockets are 
filled with biscuits; he has a paper packet of cheese. Joy- 
fully the procession moves to the floor above. With laughter 
and gladness the banquet is spread out before us; let the 
world wag on as it may, there is still, now and again, some 
brief moment of happiness. And we forgave the waiting at 
Council Bluffs ; and we forgot the beetles; and we drank to 
the health of Omaha! 

But it was too bad of you, Omaha, to receive us like that, 
all the same. 


CHAPTER XLIILI. 
IN ENGLAND. 


“YT am not frightened, but stunned—completely stunned,’ 
said Balfour; his hands on his knees, his head bent down. 
The ever-faithful Jewsbury had at once gone to him on hear- 
ing the news ; and now the small man with the blue spectacles 
stood confronting him, all the joyousness gone out of his re- 
sonant voice. ‘I feel there must be a clean sweep. I will 
go down to the Lilacs, and send over one or two things belong- 
ing to—to my wife—to her father’s; then everything must 
go. At present I feel that I have no right to spend a shilling 
on a telegram——’’ 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jewsbury, “‘ when the Heavens rain mount- 
ains, you needn’t be afraid of stones.’ What he exactly 
meant by this speech he himself probably scarcely knew. He 
was nervous ; and very anxious to appear the reverse. ‘‘ No- 
body will expect you to do anything outré. You won't bring 
down the debts of the firm by giving up the postage-stamps 
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in your pocket-book ; and of course there will be an arrange- 
ment; and—and there are plenty of poor men in the 
House——” 

“I have just sent a message down to Englebury,” he 
said, showing but little concern. ‘I have resigned.” 

“But why this frantic haste?’ remonstrated his friend, 
in a firmer voice. ‘What will you do next? Do you 
imagine you are the only man who has come tumbling down 
and has had to get up again—slowly enough, perhaps ?’’ 

“Qh, no! not at all!” said Balfour, frankly. “Iam in no 
despairing mood. I only want to get the decks clear for 
action. I have got to earn a living somehow—and I should 
only be hampered by a seat in Parliament——’” 

‘‘Why, there are a hundred things you could do, and still 
retuin your seat!” his friend cried. ‘‘Go to some of your 
friends in the late Government—get a private-secretaryship— 
write political articles for the papers—why, bless you, there 
are a hundred ways——”’ 

‘No, no, no,’”’ Balfour said, with a laugh. “I don’t pro- 
pose to become a bugbear to the people I used to know—a 
man to be avoided when you catch sight of him at the end of 
the street—a button-holer—a perpetual claimant. I am off 
from London, and from England too, I dare say I shall find 
some old friend of my father’s ready to give me a start— 
in China or Australia—and as I have got to begin life anew 
it is lucky the blow fell before my hair was grey. Come, 
Jewsbury, will you be my partner? We will make our fortune 
together in a half-dozen years. Let us go for an expedition 
into the Bush. Or shall we have a try at Peruf—I was 
always certain that the treasures of the Incas could be 
discovered,”’ 

‘‘ But, seriously, Balfour, do you mean to leave England ?”’ 
the clergyman asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“Lady Sylvia—-—” 

The brief glimpse of gaiety left his face instantly. 

‘Of course she will go to her father’s when she returns 
from America,” said he coldly. 
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“No, she will not,” replied his friend, with some little 
warmth. ‘J take it from what you have told me of her that 
she is too true a woman for that. It is only now you will 
discover what a good wife can be to a man. Send for her. 
‘Take her advice. And see what she will say if you propose 
that she should abandon you in your trouble and go back to 
her father! See what she will say to that!” 

Jewsbury spoke with some vehemence; and he did not 
notice that his companion had become strangely moved. It 
was not often that Balfour gave way to emotion. 

‘““ Why,” said he—and then he suddenly rose and took a 
turn up and down the room, for he could not speak for a 
moment. ‘‘ Jewsbury, she left me !—she left me!” 

“She left you?” the other vaguely repeated; staring at 
the young man who stood there with clenched hands. 

‘Do you think,” Balfour continued, rapidly—with just a 
break here and there in his voice, ‘‘that I should be so com- 
pletely broken down over the loss of that money? I never 
cared for money much. That would not hurt me, I think. 
Lut it is hard—when you are badly hit—to find 

He made a desperate effort to regain his composure, and 
succeeded. He was too proud to complain. Nay, if the 
story had to be told now, he would take all the blame of the 
separation on himself, and try to show that his wife had fair 
vrounds for declaring their married life unendurable. Mr. 
Jewsbury was a little bit bewildered; but he listened 
patiently. 

“You have done wrong in telling me all that,” said he, at 
last. ‘I need never have known; for I see how this will 
end, But how fortunate you were to have that friend by you 
in such a crisis, with her happy expedient. No one but a 
married woman could have thought of it. If you had formally 
separated—if she had gone back to her father’s—that would 
have been for life.” 

‘‘ How do you know this is not?” 

‘¢ Because I believe every word of what that lady-friend of 
hers said to you. And—if I don’t mistake,” he added, slowly, 
“T don't think you will find this loss of money a great 
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misfortune, I think if you were at this moment to appeal to 
her—to suggest a reconciliation—you would see with what 
gladness she would accept it.”’ 

“No,” said the other, with some return to his ordinary 
reserve and pride of manner. ‘‘She left me of her own free 
will. If she had come back of her own free will, well and 
good. But I cannot ask her to come now. I don’t choose to 
make an ad misericordiam appeal to any one. And if she found 
that my Parliamentary duties interfered with her notion 
of what our married life should be, what would she think of 
the much harder work I must attack somewhere or other if I 
am to earn a living? She would not accompany me from 
Surrey to Piccadilly : do you think she would go to Shanghai 
or Melbourne ?” 

“Yes,” said his friend. 

‘¢T, at least, will not ask her,’’ he said. ‘Indeed I should 
be quite content if I knew that her father could provide 
her with a quiet and comfortable home; but I fear he 
won't be able to hold on much longer to the Hall. She 
was happy there,” he added, with his eyes grown thoughtful. 
‘‘ She should never have left it. The interest she tried to take 
in public affairs—in anything outside her own park—was 
only a dream—a fancy ; she got to hate everything connected 
with the actual business of the world almost directly after 
she was married ss 

“Why?” cried his friend, who had as much shrewdness as 
most people. ‘The cause is clear—simple—obvious. *Public 
life was taking away her husband from her a trifle too much. 
And if that husband is rather a reserved person—and rather 
inclined to let people take their own way instead of humouring 
them and reasoning with them——” 

“Well, now, I think you are right there,” said Balfour, 
with some eagerness. ‘ I should have tried harder to persuade 
her. I should have had more consideration. I should not 
have believed in her refusals——— But there,” he added, 
rising, “it is all over now. ‘Will you go out for a stroll, 
Jewsbury? I sha’n’t bore you with another such story when 
you take a run out to see me at Melbourne.” 
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Now it happened that when they got out into Piccadilly 
the Kew omnibus was going by; and the same project struck 
both friends at the one moment—for the wilder part of the 
Gardens had at one time been a favourite haunt of theirs. A 
second or two afterwards they were both on the top of the 
omnibus; driving through the still, warm air; greatly con- 
tented ; and not at all afraid of being seen in that conspicuous 
position. The brisk motion introduced some cheerfulness into 
their talk. 

“ After all, Balfour,” said Mr. Jewsbury, with philosophic 
resignation, ‘‘there are compensations in life; and you may 
probably live more happily outside politics altogether. There 
was always the chance—I may say so now—of your be- 
coming somebody; and then you would have gone on to 
commit the one unforgivable sin—the sin that the English 
people never condone. You might have done signal service 
to your country. You might have given up your days and 
nights—you might have ruined your health—you might have 
sacrificed all your personal interests and feelings—in working 
for the good of your fellow-countrymen ; and then you know 
what your reward would have been. That is the one thing 
the English people cannot forgive. You would have been 
jeered at and ridiculed in the clubs; abused in the papers ; 
taunted in Parliament ; treated everywhere as if you were at 
once a self-seeking adventurer, a lunatic, and a fiend bent 
on the destruction of the State. If you had spent all your 
fortune on yourself; given up all your time to your own 
pleasures ; paid not the slighest attention to anybody around 
you except in so far as they ministered to your comfort, then 
you would have been regarded as an exemplary person, a good 
man, and honest Englishman. Butif you had given up your 
whole life to trying to benefit other people through wise 
legislation, then your reward would be the pillory, for every 
coward and sneak to have his fling at you.” 

““My dear Jewsbury,” Balfour said, with a rueful smile, 
“it is very kind of you to insist that the grapes are sour.” 

“Another advantage is that you will have added a new 
experience to your life,’ continued the philosopher, who was 
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bent on cheering his friend up a bit, ‘‘and will be in so much 
the completer man. The complete man is he who has gone 
through all human experiences. Time and the law are against 
any single person doing it; but you can always be travelling 
in that direction.” 

“One ought, for example, to pick a pocket and get sent to 
prison?” 

Certainly.” 

‘¢ And run away with one’s neighbour’s wife ?”’ 

“‘ Undoubtedly.” 

‘* And commit a murder?” 

“*No,”’ replied this clerical person, ‘‘for that might disturb 
the experiment—might bring it to an end, in fact. But there 
can be no doubt that Shakespeare committed several diabolical 
murders, and was guilty of the basest ingratitude, and was 
devoured with the most fiendish hatred—in imagination. In 
turns he was a monster of cupidity, of revenge, of blood- 
thirstiness, of cowardice. Other men, who have not the power 
to project themselves in this fashion, can only learn through 
action. It therefore follows that the sooner you get yourself 
sent to the treadmill the better.”’ 

‘‘And indeed I suppose I am nearer it now than I was a 
week ago,’’ Balfour admitted. “And perhaps I shall soon 
begin to envy and imitate my esteemed father-in-law in the 
little tricks by which he earns a few sovereigns now and again. . 
I used to be very severe on the old gentleman; but I may 
have to take to sham companies myself.” 

With this and similar discourse the two sages passed the 
time until they arrived at Kew. It will be observed that as 
yet it was only a theoretical sort of poverty that had befallen 
Balfour. It was a sort of poverty that did not prevent the 
two friends from having a fairly comfortable luncheon at a 
hotel down there ; or from giving up the day to idle sauntering 
through the wilder and uncultivated portion of the Gardens ; 
or from indulging in useless guesses as to what might have 
been had Balfour been able to remain in Parliament. 

‘But in any case you will come back,” continued Mr. 
Jewsbury, who was trying to espy a squirrel he had seen run 
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up the trunk of an elm, “and you will be burdened with 
wealth, and rich in knowledge. Then, when you get into 
Parliament, shall I tell you what you must do? Shall I give 
a project that will make your name famous in the political 
history of your country?’ 

“It won't be of much use to me,’ was the answer; “ but I 
know one or two gentlemen down at Westminster who would 
be glad to hear of it,” 

“Take my proposal with you now. Brood over it. Collect 
facts wherever you go. Depend on it ” 

‘But what is it?” 

‘‘ The total abolition of that most pernicious superstition— 
ivial by jury. Why, man, I could give you tho heads of a 
speech that would ring through the land. The incorrupti- 
bility of the English bench—the vast learning, the patience, 
the knowledge of the world, the probity of our judges. Then 
you draw a picture of one of these judges laboriously setting 
out the facts of a case before the jury ; and of his astonish- 
ment at their returning a verdict directly in tho teeth of 
the evidence. Think of the store of anecdotes you could 
amass —to get the House into a good humour. Then a burst 
of pathetic indignation. Whose reputation, whose fortune is 
safe, if either depends on the verdict of twelve crass idiots ? 
A bit of flash oratory on the part of a paid pleader may cost 
aman a couple of thousand pounds in the face of common 
sense and justice. Balfour,” said Mr. Jewsbury, solemnly, 
“the day on which the verdict in the Tichborne case was 
announced was a sad day for me.”’ 

“Indeed,” said the other. ‘I have got an unele-in-law 
who believes in Tich yet. I will give you a note of introduc- 
tion to him; and you might mingle your tears.”’ 

“T was not thinking of Tich,’’ continued Mr. Jewsbury, 
carefully plaiting some long grass together, ‘“‘I was thinking 
of this great political project which I am willing to put into 
your hands—it will keep a few years. And I was thinking 
what a great opportunity was lost when those twelve men 
brought in a verdict that Arthur Orton was Arthur Oiton. 
I had almost counted on their bringing in a verdict that 
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Arthur Orton was Roger Tichborne ; but if that was too 
much to hope for, then at least I took it for granted that they 
would disagree. That single fact would have been of more 
use to you than a hundred arguments. Armed with it, you 
might have gone forward single-handed to hew down this 
monstrous institution ”- and hero Mr. Jewsbury aimed a 
blow at a mighty chestnut-tree with the cord of grass he had 
plaited. The chestnut-tree did not tremble. 

‘“‘ However, I see you are not interested,” the small clergy- 
man continued. ‘That is another fact you will learn. A 
man without moncy pays little heed to the English Constitu- 
tion, unless he hopes to make something out of it. What is 
the immediate thing you mean to do?”’ 

‘“‘T can do nothing at present,” Balfour said absently. ‘“‘ The 
lawyers will be let loose, of course. Then I have written 
to my wife, requesting her—at least making the suggestion 
—that she should give up the money paid to her under the 
marriage-settlement ” 

‘Stop a bit,” said Mr. Jewsbury. ‘I won't say that you 
have been Quixotic; but don’t you think that, before taking 
such a step, you ought to have got to know what the—*he 
custom is in such things—what commercial people do—what 
the creditors themselves would expect you to do?” 

“T cannot take any one’s opinion on the point,” Balfour 
said, simply. ‘‘ But of course, J only made the suggestion in 
informing her of the facts. She will do what she herself con- 
siders right.” 

‘‘T cannot understand your talking about your wife in that 
tone,” said Jowsbury, looking at the impassive face. 

“T think they mean to transfer to the Lords,” said 
Balfour, abruptly ; and so for a time they talked of VParlia- 
mentary matters, just as if nothing had happencd since Balfour 
left Oxford. But Jewsbury could see that his companion was 
thinking neither of Lords nor of Commons. 

And indeed it was he himself, despite all his resolve, who 
wandered back to the subject; and he told Jewsbury tho 
whole story over again, more amply and sympathetically than 
before; and he could not give sufficient expression to the 
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gratitude he bore towards that kind and gracious and gener- 
ous friend down there in Surrey who had lent him such swift 
council and succour in his great distress. 

“ And what do you think of it all, Jewsbury?’’ said he, 
with all the proud reserve gone from his manner and speech. 
‘“What will she do? It was only a sort of probationary 
tour, you know—she admitted that—there was no definite 
Separation Ze 

Mr. Jewsbury gave no direct answer. 

‘Much depends,” he said, slowly, ‘‘on the sort of letter 
you wrote to her. From what you say I should imagine it 
was very injudicious, a little bit cruel, and likely to make 
mischief,” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE DISCLOSURE, 


“ TLapy Sy via,” said Queen T., going up to ner friend, whom 
she found seated alone in her room in this Omaha hotel, “I 
am going to surprise you.’’ 

‘‘ Indeed,” said the other, with a pleasant smile; for she 
did not notice the slightly trembling hands, and most of Queen 
T.’s surprises for her friends were merely presents. 

‘¢J—hope I shall not frighten you,’’ she continued, with 
some hesitation ; ‘‘ you must prepare yourself for—for rather 
bad news : 

She caught sight of the newspaper. She sprang to her 
feet. 

‘My husband!” she cried, with a suddenly white face. 
But her friend caught her hands, 

‘“‘He is quite well—don’t be alarmed—it is only a—a— 
misfortune.” 

And therewith she put the paper into her hand, with an 
indication as to where she should look; while she herself 
turned aside somewhat. There was silence for a second or 
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two. Then she fancied she heard a low murmur—a moan of 
infinite tenderness, and pity, and longing—‘‘ My husband! My 
husband /’’ and then there was a slight touch on her arm, 
When she turned, Lady Sylvia was standing quite camly 
there, with her eyes cast down. Her face was a little pale, 
that was all. 

‘“‘T think I will go back to England now,”’ said she, gently. 

And with that, of course, her friend began to cry a bit; 
and it was with a great deal of difficulty and of resolute will 
that she proceeded to speak at all. And then she bravely 
declared that, if Lady Sylvia insisted on setting out at once, 
she would accompany her ; and it needed equal bravery to 
admit what she had done—that sho had written to Mr. 
Balfour, begging him to let us know what his plans were, and 
that she had told him where he might telegraph 

“The telegraph!” cried Lady Sylvia, with a quick light of 
joy leaping to her eyes. ‘J can send him a message now! 
{Ye will have it this very day! I will go at once!” 

‘Yes, there is the telegraph,” stammered her friend, ‘‘and 
there is an office below in the hall of the hotel. But—don’t 
you think —it might be awkward—sending a message that the 
clerks will read——-—’’ 

Lady Sylvia seized her friend’s hands, and kissed her on 
both cheeks, and hurried out of the room and down stairs. 
The elder woman was rather taken aback, Why should she 
be so warmly thanked for the existence of the tclegraph, and 
for the fact that Mr. Balfour, M.P., was ruined 

Lady Sylvia went down stairs; and in the hall she found 
the telegraphic office. She was not afraid of any clerk of 
woman born. She got a pencil, and the proper form; and 
clearly and firmly, after she had put in the address, she wrote 
beneath—“ My darling husband, May I come to you?’’ She 
handed the paper to the clerk, and calmly waited until he had 
read it through, and told her what to pay. Then she gave 
him the necessary dollars; and turned and walked through 
the hall, and came up the stairs, proud and erect—as proud, 
indeed, as if she had just won the battle of Waterloo. 

And she was quite frank and fearless in speaking about 
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this failure; and treated it as if it were an ordinary and 
trivial matter that could be put right in a few minutes. Her 
husband—she informed Mr. von Rosen, who was greatly dis- 
tressed by the news, and was consoling with her very sincerely 
—was quite capable of holding his own in the world without 
any help from his father’s business, No doubt it would alter 
their plans of living; but Mr. Balfour was not at all the sort 
of man likely to let circumstances overpower him. And would 
it please us to set out at once on our inspection of Omaha; 
for she would like to get a glimpse of the Missouri; and 
there was the possibility that she might have to start off for 
England that night. 

“¢ Nee /’’ cried the lieutenant, in indignant protest. ‘It is 
impossible! Now that you have only the few days more to 
go on—and then your friends to go back ‘ 

Ifere one of the party intimated her wish—or rather, her 
fixed intention—of accompanying Lady Sylvia. 

“Oh no!” our guest said, with quite a cheerful smile. “TI 
am not at all afraid of travelling alone—not in the least. I 
have seen a great deal of how people have to help themselves 
since I left England. And that is not much hardship, I 
believe one can go right through from here to New York; 
and then I can go to the Brevooit. House, which seemed the 
quietest of the hotels, and wait for the first steamer leaving 
for Liverpool. I am not in the least afraid.” 

Our Bell looked at her husband. That look was enough ; 
he knew his fate was sealed. If Lady Sylvia should set out 
that evening, he knew he would have to accompany her as far 
as New York anyhow. 

I think she quite charmed the hearts of the kind friends 
who had come to show us about the place. The truth was 
that the recent heavy rains had changed Omaha into a Slough 
of Despond; and the huge holes of mud in the unmade 
streets were bridged over by planks of wood that were of the 
most uncertain character ; but she scemed rather to like this 
way of laying out streets. Then we climbed up to the 
heights above the town, on which is built the High School— 
n handsome building of red brick; and she betrayed the 
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preatest interest in the system of education followed here, 
and listened to the catechising of the children by the smartly 
dressed and self-composed young ladies who were their 
teachers, just as if she understood all about cosines and 
angles of reflection. And when we clambered up to the 
tower of this building, she was quite delighted with the 
spacious panorama spread out all around. Far over there was 
a mighty valley—a broad plain between two long lines of 
bluffs—which was no doubt in former times worn down by 
the Missouri; and now this plain, we could see, was scored 
along by various channels, one of them, a little darker in hue 
than the neighbouring sand, being the yellow Missouri itself. 
We were rather disappointed with the mighty Missouri, which 
we expected to find rolling down in grandeur to the sea—or 
rather, to the Mississippi, if the poet will allow us to make 
the correction. We considered that even the name they give 
it out here, the Big Muddy, was misapplied ; for it did not 
seem broader than the Thames at Richmond, while the mud- 
banks and sandbanks on both sides of it were of the dreariest 
sort. But she would not hear a word said against the noble 
river. No doubt at other times of the year it had sufficient 
volume; and even now was there not something mysterious 
in this almost indistinguishable river rolling down through 
that vast, lonely, and apparently uninhabited plain? As for 
Omaha, it looked as bright as blue skies and sunshine could 
make it. All around us were the wooden shanties, and the 
oceasional houses of stone, dotted about in a promiscuous 
fashion—out there on the green undulations where the prairie 
began; on the sides of the bluffs where the trees were; and 
along the level mud bed of the river, where the railway-works 
and smelting-works were sending up a cloud of smoke into 
the still clear air. We visited these works. She listened 
with great interest to the explanations of the courteous 
officials; and struck up a warm friendship with a civil engi- 
neer at the railway-works, doubtless because he spoke with a 
Scotch accent. But, after all, we could see she was becoming 
anxious and nervous; and rather before midday we proposed 
to return to the ho‘el for luncheon, 
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Four hours had elapsed. 

“ But you must not make sure of finding an answer await- 
ing. you, my dear Lady Sylvia,” said her ever-thoughtful 
friend, ‘There may be delays. And Mr. Balfour may be 
out of town.” 

All the same she did make sure of an answer; and when, 
on arriving at the hotel, she was informed that no telegram 
had come for her, she suddenly went away to her own room, 
and we did not see her for some little time. When she 
did make her appearance at lunch, we did not look at her 
eyes. 

She would not go out with us for our further explorations, 
She had a headache. She would lie down. And so she went 
away to her own room. 

But the curious thing was that Queen T. would not 
accompany us either. It was only afterwards that we learned 
that she had kept fluttering about the hall, bothering the 
patient clerks with inquiries as to the time that a telegram 
took to reach London. At last it came, and it was given to 
her. We may suppose that she carried it up stairs quickly 
enough—and with a beating heart. What happened in the 
room she only revealed subsequently, bit by bit, for her voice 
was never quite steady about it. 

She went into the room gently. Lady Sylvia was seated at 
a table, her hands on the table, her head resting on them ; 
and she was sobbing bitterly. She was deserted, insulted, 
forsaken. He would not even acknowledge the appeal she 
had made to him. But she started up when she heard some 
one behind her; and would have pretended to conceal her 
tears—but that she saw the telegram. With trembling 
fingers she opened it—threw a hasty glance at it—and then 
with a strange, proud look, gave it back to her friend, who 
was so anxious and excited that she could scarcely read the 
words—“ Vo, JI am coming to you.” And at the same 
moment all Lady Sylvia’s fortitude broke down, and she gave 
way to a passion of hysterical joy—throwing her arms round 
her friend’s neck, and crying over her, and murmuring close 
to her, ‘Oh, my angel—my angel—my angel—you have 
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saved to me all that was worth living for!’’ So much can 
imaginative people make out of a brief telegram. 

The two women seemed quite mad when we returned. 

“He is coming out! Mr. Balfour is coming to join us!” 
says Queen T., with a wild fire of exultation in her face, as if 
the Millennium were at hand; and Lady Sylvia was sitting 
there, proud enough, too, but rosy-red in the face, and with 
averted eyes. 

And here occurred a thing which has always been a 
memorable puzzle to us. 

‘‘Ha!l” cried the lieutenant in the midst of an excitement 
which the women in vain endeavoured to conceal, ‘‘ that rifle ! 
Does he remember that wonderful small rifle of his? It will 
be of such use to him in the Rocky Mountains. I think— 
yes, I think—it is worth a telegram.” 

And he went down stairs to squander his money in that 
fashion. But, we asked ourselves afterwards, did he know? 
Had he and his wife suspected? Had they discussed the 
affairs of Lady Sylvia and her husband in those quiet conjugal 
talks of which the outsider can never guess the purport ? 
And had this young man, with all his bluntness and good- 
natured common-sense, and happy matter-of-fact-ness, sud- 
denly seized the dramatic situation, and called aloud about 
this twopenny-halfpenny business of a pea-shooter all to 
convince Lady Sylvia of the general ignorance, and put her at 
her ease? He came up a few moments afterwards, whistling. 

“There is antelope,” said he, seriously, ‘and the mountain- 
sheep, and the black-tailed deer, and the bear. Oh, he will 
have much amusement with us when he comes to Idaho.” 

“You forget,’’ says Lady Sylvia, smiling, though her eyes 
were quite wet, “that he will be thinking of other things. 
He has got to find out how he has got to live first.” 

‘How he has got to live?” said the lieutenant, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘That is simple. That is easy. 
Any man can settle that. He has got to live—happy: and 
let things take their chance. What harm in a holiday, if 
he comes with me to shoot one or two bears?” 

**Indeed you will do nothing of the kind,’’ said his wife, 
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severely: she had too much regard for her babes to let the 
father of them go off endangering his life in that fashion. 

That was a pleasant evening. Our friends came to dine 
with us; and we settled all our plans for our expedition to 
the Indian Reservations lying far up the Missouri valley. 
And who was first down in the morning; and who was most 
delighted with the clear coolness of tho air and the blue 
skies ; and who was most cheerful and philosophical when we 
discovered, at the station, and when it was too late, that the 
carpet-bag we had stuffed with wine, beer, and brandy for 
our stay in these temperate climes had been left behind at the 
hotel 4 

The small branch line of railway took us only about forty 
miles on our way. We went up the immensely broad valley 
of the river, which was at this time only arivulet. The valley 
was a plain of rich vegetation—long water-colour washes of 
yellow, and russet, and olive-green. The further side of it 
was bounded by a distant line of bluffs, bright blue in colour. 
Close by us were the corresponding bluffs, broken with ravines 
which were filled with cotton-trees, and which opened out into 
a thick underwood of sun-flowers ten feet high and of deep- 
hued sumach, Overhead a pale blue sky, and some white 
clouds. Then, as we are looking up into the light, we see an 
immense flock of wild geese making up the stream, divided 
into two lines representing the letter V placed horizontally, 
but more resembling a handful of dust flung high into the 
air. 

About midday we reached the terminus of the line, Teka- 
mah, a collection of wooden shanties and houses with a few 
cotton-trees about. We had luncheon in a curious little inn 
which had originally been a blockhouse against the Indians 
—that is to say, it had been composed of sawn trees driven 
into the earth, with no windows on the ground floor. By the 
time we had finished luncheon our two carriages were ready— 
high-springed vehicles with an awning, and each with a 
moderately good pair of horses. We set out for our halting- 
place, Decatur, sixteen miles off. 

That drive up the bed of the Missouri we shall not soon 
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forget. There was no made road at all, but omly a worn 
track through the dense vegetation of this swampy plain, 
while ever and anon this track was barred across by ravines 
of rich, deep, black, succulent mud. It was no unusual thing 
for us to see first one horse and then its companion almost 
disappear into a hole, we looking down on them; then there 
would be a fierce struggle, a plunge on our part, and then we 
were looking up at the horses pawing the bank above us. 
How the springs held out we could not understand. But 
occasionally, to avoid these ruts, we made long detours 
through the adjacent prairie-land lying over the bluffs; and 
certainly this was much pleasanter. We went through a 
wilderness of flowers; and the scent of the trampled may- 
weed filled all the air around us. How English horses would 
have behaved in this wilderness was a problem. The sun- 
flowers were higher than our animals’ heads; they could not 
possibly sce where they were going; but all the same they 
slowly ploughed their way through the forest of crackling 
stems. But before we reached Decatur we had to return to 
the mud-swamp, which was here worse than ever; for now it 
appeared as if there were a series of rivers running at right 
angles to the broad black track, and our two vehicles kept 
plunging through the water and mud as if we were moment. 
arily to be sucked down into a morass. The air was thick 
with insect life; and vast clouds of reed-birds rose, as we 
passed, from the sun-flowers. There was a red fire all over 
the west as we finally drove into the valley of the Decatur. 
It was a strange-looking place. The first objects that met 
our eyes were some Indian boys riding away home to the 
Reservations on their ponies, and looking picturesque enough 
with their ragged and scarlet pantaloons, their open-breasted 
shirts, their swarthy face and shining black hair, and their 
arms swinging with the galloping of the ponies, though they 
stuck to the saddle like a leech. And these were strange- 
looking gentlemen, too, whom we met in the inn of Decatur— 
tall, swanking fellows, with big riding-boots and loose 
jackets, broad-shouldered, spare-built, unwashed, unshaven, 
but civil enough, though they set their broad-brimmed hats 
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with a devil-may-care air on the side of their head. We had 
dinner with these gentlemen in the parlour of the inn. There 
were two dishes—from which each helped himself with his 
fingers—of some sort of dried flesh which the lieutenant 
declared to be pelican of the wilderness; and there were 
prunes and tea. We feared our friends were shy, for they 
did not speak at all before our women-folk. In a few minutes 
they disposed of their meal, and went out to a bench in front 
of the house to smoke. Then the lieutenant—so as not to 
shock these temperate people—produced one of several bottles 
of Catawba which he had procured at some wayside station 
before we left the railway. In appearance, when poured out, 
it was rather like tea, though not at all so clear: and, in fact, 
the taste was so unlike anything we had ever met before that 
we unanimously pronounced in favour of the tea. But the lieu- 
tenant would try another bottle; and that being a trifle more 
palatable, we had much pleasure in drinking a toast. And 
the toast we drank was the safety of the gallant ship that 
was soon to carry Lady Sylvia’s husband across the Atlantic. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
FIRE CHIEF. 


NEXT morning, as we drove away from Decatur, a cold white 
fog lay all along the broad valley of the Missouri; but by 
and by the sun drank it up, and the warm light seemed to 
wake into activity all the abounding animal life of that 
broken and wooded country that skirts the prairie. There 
were clouds of recd-birds rising from the swamps as we 
approached ; now and again a mourning-dove quietly flew 
across; large hawks hovered high in air; and so abundant 
were the young quail that it seemed as if our horses were 
continually about to trample down a brood coolly crossing the 
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road. We saw the gopher running into his hole; and the 
merry little chipmunk eying us as we passed; and at one 
point we gave a badger a bit of a chase, the animal quietly 
trotting down the road in front of us. The air was cool and 
pleasant. Dragonflies flashed, and butterflies fluttered across 
in the sunlight ; it was a beautiful morning. 

And at last we were told that we were on the Reservation 
lands, though nothing was visible but the broken bluffs and 
the open prairie beyond, and on our right the immense valley 
of the Missouri. But in time we came to a farm, and drove 
up to a very well-built house, and here we made the acquaint- 
ance of H F , who most courteously offered to act as 
our guide for the day. He took a seat in our vehicle; and 
though he was rather shy and silent at first, this constraint 
soon wore off. And Lady Sylvia regarded our new acquaint- 
ance with a great friendliness and interest; for had she not 
heard the heroic story of his brother, the last chief of the 
Omahas, ‘‘ Logan of the Fires” +how, when his tribe was 
being pursued by the savage Sioux, and when there seemed to 
be no escape from extermination, he himself, as night fell, 
went off and kindled fire after fire so as to lead the enemy 
after him, and how he had the proud satisfaction of knowing, 
when he was taken and killed, that he had saved the life of 
every man, woman, and child of his followers. We did not 
wonder that the brother of the hero was regarded with much 
respect by the Omahas—in fact, there was a talk, at the time 
of our visit, of the smaller chiefs, or heads of families, 
electing him chief of the tribe. Indeed, the story reflected 
some romantic lustre on the peaceful Omahas themselves ; and 
we began to cherish a proper contempt for their neighbours, 
the Winnibagocs—the broken remnant of the tribe which 
committed the horrible massacres in Minnesota some. years 
ago, and which, after having been terribly punished and 
disarmed, was transferred by the Government to the prairie- 
land adjoining the Missouri. 

But for the time being we kept driving on and on, without 
seeing Winnibago, or Omaha, or any sign of human life or 
occupation. Nothing but the vast and-endless billows of the 
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prairie—a beautiful yellow-green in the sun—receding into 
the faint blue-white of the horizon ; while all around us was 
a mass of flowers-—the Michaelmas-daisy being especially 
abundant; while the air was everywhere scented with the 
aromatic fragrance of the mayweed. We had now quite 
lost sight of the Missouri valley, and were pursuing a path 
over this open prairie which seemed to lead to no place in 
particular. But while this endless plain seemed quite un- 
broken, bare, and destitute of trees, it was not really so. It 
was intersected by deep and sharp gullies, the beds of small 
tributaries of the Missouri, and the sides of these gullies 
were lined with dense brushwood and trees. It was certainly 
a country likely to charm the heart of a tribe of Indians— 
if only they were allowed to have weapons and to return to 
their former habits; for it offered every facility for conceal- 
ment and ambuscade. But all that is a thing of the past, so 
far as the Missouri Indians are concerned; their young men 
have not even the chance—taken Ly the young men of 
apparently peaceable tribes living on other Reservations— 
of stealing quietly away to the Sioux; for the Sioux and 
the Omahas have ever been deadly enemies. 

The danger we encountered in descending into these gullies 
was not that of being surprised and having our hair removed, 
but of the vehicle to which we clung toppling over and going 
headlong to the bottom. These breakneck approaches to the 
rude wooden bridges—where there were bridges at all—were 
the occasion of much excitement; and our friendly guide, 
who seemed to treat the fact of the vehicle hovering in air, 
as if uncertain which way to fall, with much indifference, 
must have arrived at the opinion that Englishwomen were 
much given to screaming when their heads were bumped 
together. In fact, at one point they refused to descend in the 
carriage. They got out and scrambled down on foot; and the 
driver, with that rare smile one sees on the face of a man 
who has been hardened into gravity by the life of an early 
settler, admitted that, if the vehicle had been full, it would 
most assuredly have pitched over. 

At length we descried, on the green slope of one of the 
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far undulations, three teepees—tall, narrow, conical tents, 
with the tips of the poles on which the canvas is stretched 
appearing at the top, and forming a funnel for the smoke— 
and near them a herd of ponies. But there were no human 
beings visible; and our path did not approach these distant 
tents. The first of the Indians we encountered gave us 
rather a favourable impression of the physique of the Omahas, 
He was a stalwart young fellow; his long black hair plaited ; 
a blue blanket thrown round his square shoulders. He stood 
aside to let the vehicle pass, and eyed us somewhat askance ; 
the few words that F addressed to him, and which he 
answered, were of course unintelligible to us. ‘Then we over- 
took three or four more, men and women, in various attire; 
but altogether they were better in appearance and more inde- 
pendent in manner than the Gipsy-looking Indians we had 
seen skulking around the confines of the towns, in more or 
less ‘“‘civilised’’ dress, and not without a side-glance for 
unconsidered trifles. These, we were told, were mostly 
Pawnees ; though the Winnibagoes have in some measure 
taken to the neighbourhood of the towns on the chance of 
getting a stray dollar by digging. After we passed these 
few stragglers, we were apparently once more on the tenant- 
less prairies; but doubtless the Indians, who prefer to live 
in their teepees out on the plain rather than accept the semi- 
civilisation of the Agency, had taken to the hollows, so that 
the country around us was not quite the desert that it seemed 
to be. 

But a great honour was in store for us. When it was 
proposed that we should turn aside from our path and visit 
the wigwam of Fire Chief, one of the heads of the small 
communities into which the tribe is divided, some scruples 
were expressed; for we held that no human being, whether 
he was a Poet-Laureate or a poor Indian, liked to have his 
privacy invaded from motives of mere curiosity. Then we 
had no presents to offer him as an excuse. 

‘No tobacco?’’ said our good-natured guide, with a smile, 
‘“‘ An Indian never refuses tobacco.” 

The news of our approach to the wigwam wags doubtless 
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conveyed ahead; for we saw some dusky children scurry 
away and disappear like rabbits. The building was a large 
one ; the base of it being a circular and substantial wall of 
mud and turf apparently about ten feet high; the conical 
roof sloping up from the wall being chiefly composed of the 
trunks of trees, leaving a hole at the summit for the escape of 
smoke. We descended from our vehicles; and crouching down, 
pushed aside the buffalo skin that served for door, and entered 
the single and spacious apartment which contained Fire Chief, 
his wives, children, and relatives. For a second or two we 
could scarcely see anything, so blinding was the smoke; but 
presently we made out that all round the circular wigwam, 
which was probably between thirty and forty feet in diameter, 
were a series of beds, towards which the squaws and children 
had retreated, while in the middle of the place, seated on a 
buffalo skin in front of the fire, was the Chief himself. He 
took no notice of our entrance. He stared into the fire as 
we seated ourselves on a bench; but one or two of the 
younger women, from out the dusky recesses, gazed with 
obvious wonder on these strange people from a distant land. 
Fire Chief is a large and powerful-looking man, with a sad 
and worn face; obviously a person of importance, for he woe 
an armlet of silver and earrings of the same material, and 
his mocassins of buffalo-hide wero very elaborately em- 
broidered with beads and porcupine quills; while the dignity 
of his demeanour was quite appalling. 

‘‘ Will you take a cigar, sir?” said the lieutenant, who 
had vainly endeavoured to get one of the children to come 
near him. 

Fire Chief did not answer. He only stared into the 
smouldering wood before him. But when the cigar was 
presented to him, he took it, and lit it with a bit of burning 
stick, resuming his air of absolute indiffercnce. 

“Does he not speak English?” said Lady Sylvia, in an 
undertone to our guide, who had been conversing with him 
in his own tongue. 

“They don’t know much English,’ said F , with a 
smile, ‘‘and what they do know they don’t care to speak. 
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But he asks me to tell you that one of the young men is sick. 
That is he in the bed over there. And he says he has not 
been very well himself lately.” 

“Will you tell him,” said Lady Sylvia, gently, “that we 
have come about five thousand miles from our homes, and that 
we are greatly pleased to see him, and that we hope he and 
the young man will very soon be well again?” 

When this message was conveyed to the chief, we rose and 
took our departure; and he took no more notice of our 
leaving than our coming. Shall we say that we felt, on 
getting outside, rather ‘“mean”’ ; that the fact of our being a 
pack of inquisitive tourists was rather painful to us; that we 
mentally swore we should not “interview” another human 
being, Indian or Poet-Laureate, during the whole course of 
our miserable lives? Our self-consciousness in this respect 
was not at all shared by our good friend from Omaha who 
was driving one of the two vehicles, and who.seemed to 
regard the Indian as a very peculiar sort of animal, decidedly 
less than human, but with his good points all the same. Was 
it not he who told us that story about his wife having been 
one day alone in her house—many years ago, when the early 
settlers found the Indians more dangerous neighbours than 
they are now—and engaged in baking, when two or three 
Indians came to the door and asked for bread? She offered 
them an old loaf; they would not have it; they insisted on 
having some of the newly-baked bread; and they entered the 
house to seize it; whereupon this courageous house-mistress 
took up her rolling-pin and laid about her, driving her enemy 
forthwith out of the door. But the sequel of the story has 
to be told. Those very Indians, whenever they came that 
way, never passed the house without bringing her a present— 
a bit of venison, some quail, or what not—and the message 
they presented with the game was always this—‘‘ Brave 
squaw ! Brave squaw!”’ which shows that there is virtue in 
a rolling-pin; and that heroism, and the recognition of it, 
did not die out with the abandonment of chain-armour. 

We also heard a story which suggests that the Indian, if an 
inferior sort of animal, is distinctly a reasoning one. Some 
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years ago a missionary arrived in these parts, and was greatly 
shocked to find, on the first Sunday of his stay, that these 
Indians who had taken to agriculture were busily planting 
maize. He went out and conjured them to cease; assuring 
them that the God whom he worshipped had commanded 
people to do no work on the Sabbath ; and that nothing would 
come of their toil if they committed this sin. The Indians 
listened gravely ; and, having staked off the piece of ground 
they had already planted, desisted from work. After that 
they never worked on Sunday except within this enclosure ; 
but then this enclosure got the extra day’s hoeing and tending, 
When harvest came, behold! the space that had been planted 
and tended on Sunday produced a far finer crop than any 
adjacent part ; and no doubt the Indians came to their own 
conclusions about the predictions of the missionary. Anyhow, 
whether the legend be true or not, the Omahas retain their 
original faith. 

At length we reached the Agency—a small collection of 
houses scattered about among trees—and here there were 
some greater signs of life. Small groups of Indians, pictur- 
esque enough with their coloured blankets and their leggings 
of buffalo-hide, stood lounging about pretending not to see the 
strangers, but taking furtive glances all the same ; while now 
and again a still more picturesque figure in scarlet pants and 
with swinging arms would ride by on his pony, no doubt 
bound for his teepee out on the plain. Alas! the only wel- 
come we received from any of the Indians was accorded us by 
a tall and bony idiot, who greeted us with a friendly “‘ How?” 
and a grin. We had our horses taken out; we were hos- 
pitably entertained by the Agent, a sober and sedate Quaker ; 
and then we went out for a stroll round the place, which 
included an inspection of the store, the blacksmith’s shop, 
and other means for assisting the Indians to settle down to a 
peaceful agricultural life. 

Our party unanimously came to the opinion—having con- 
versed to the extent of “ How?’’ with one Indian, and that 
Indian an idiot—that the preference of the Indians for 
remaining paupers on the hands of the Government rather 
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than take to tilling the ground is natural. The Indian by 
tradition and instinct is a gentleman. Of all the races of the 
world he is the nearest approach one can get to the good old 
English squire. He loves horses; he gives up his life to 
hunting and shooting and fishing ; he hasn’t a notion in his 
head about “‘ boetry and bainting ;”’ and he considers himself 
the most important person on the face of the earth. But the 
Indian is the more astute of the two. Long ago he evolved 
the ingenious theory that as his success in the chase depended 
on his nerves being in perfect order, it would never do for 
him to attack the ordinary rough work of existence; and 
hence he turned over to his wife or wives the tending of the 
horses, the building of the teepees, the procuring of fuel— 
in fact, all the work that needed any exertion. This is one 
point on which the English country gentleman is at a dis- 
advantage ; although we have heard of one sensible man who 
invariably let his wife fill and screw up his cartridges for him. 

And you expect this native gentleman to throw aside the 
sport that has been the occupation and passion of his life, and 
take to digging with a shovel for a dollar a day? How would 
your Yorkshire squire like that? He would not do it at all. 
He would expect the Government that deprived him of his 
land to give him a pension, however inadequate, and the 
wherewithal to keep body and soul together. He would go 
lounging about, in an apathetic fashion, trying to get as much 
for his money as possible at the Government stores; smoking 
a good deal; and being the reverse of communicative with the 
impertinent persons who came a few thousand miles to stare 
at him. And if the Government stopped his drink, and 
would not let him have even a glass of beer—But this is 
carrying the parallel to an impossibility : no existing Govern- 
ment could so far reduce Yorkshire; there would have been 
such an outburst of revolution as the world has never yet 
Been. 

We set out on our return journey, taking another route 
over the high-lying prairie land. And at about the highest 
point we came to the buria]-mound or rather burial-house of 


White Cow. When the'old chief was dying, he said, “ Bury 
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me on a high place, where I can see the boats of the white 
man pass up and down the river.” Was his friendly ghost 
sitting there, then, in the warm light of the afternoon, amid 
the fragrant scent'of the mayweed? Anyhow, if White 
Cow could see any boats on the Missouri, his spectral eyes 
must have been keener than ours; for we could not see a 
sign of any craft whatsoever on that distant line of silver. 
Strangely enough, we had just driven away from this spot 
when an object suddenly presented itself to our startled gaze 
which might have been White Cow himself ‘out for a 
daunder.’’ A more ghastly spectacle was never seen than this 
old and withered Indian—a tall man, almost naked, and so 
shrunken and shrivelled that every bone in his body was 
visible; while the skin of the mummy-like face had heen 
pulled back from his mouth, so that he grinned like a spectre. 
He was standing apart from the road, quite motionless, and 
he carried nothing in his hand; but all the same, both our 
horses, at the same moment, plunged aside so as nearly to 
leave the path, and were not quieted for some minutes after- 
wards. We forgot to ask F if he knew this spectre, or 
whether it was really White Cow. Certainly, horses don’t 
often shy because of the ghastly appearance of a human being. 
That night we reached Decatur again, and had some more 
pelican of the wilderness and prunes. Then the women went 
up stairs doubtless to have a talk about the promised addition 
to our party ; and we went outside to listen to the conversation 
of the tall, uncouth, unkempt fellows who were seated on a 
bench, smoking. We heard a good deal about the Indian, 
and about the attempts to ‘‘civilise” him. From some other 
things we heard out there, we had begun to wonder whether 
civilisation was to be defined as the art of acquiring green- 
backs without being too particular about the means. How- 
ever, it appears that on one point the Indians have outstripped 
civilisation, The Indian women, who had in by-gone years 
sometimes to go on long marches with their tribe in time of 
war, are said to have discovered a secret which the fashionable 
women of Paris would give their ears to know. But they 
keep it a profound secret ; so perhaps it-is only a superstition. 
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CHAPTER XLVI.. 
SCHEMES. 


Sat we ever forget that sunrise over the vast plain through 
which the Missouri runs—the silence, and loneliness, and 
majesty of it? Far away, immeasurable leagues away, it 
seemed, a bar of purple cloud appeared to rest on the earth, 
all along the flat horizon ; while above that the broad expanse 
of sky began to glow with a pale lemon-yellow; the grassy 
plain below being of a deep, intense olive-green. No object 
in the distance was to be descried, except one narrow strip of 
forest ; and the trees, just getting above the belt of purple, 
showed a serrated line of jet black on the pale yellow sky. 
Then a flush of rose-pink began to fill the east; and quite 
suddenly the wooden spire of the small church beside us— 
the first object to catch the new light of the dawn—shone a 
pale red above the cold green of the cotton-trees. There was 
no one abroad at this hour in the wide streets of Decatur, 
though we had seen two Indians pass some little time before, 
with shovels over their shoulders. Our object in getting up 
so early was to try to get over the ,swampiest part of our 
journey before the heat of the day called up a plague of flies 
from the mud. 

One thing or another, however, delayed our departure ; and 
when at last we got into the swamps, we were simply enveloped 
in clouds of mosquitoes. If we could only have regarded 
these from behind a glass mask, we should have said that they 
formed a very beautiful sight, and so have discovered the 
spirit of good that lurks in that most evil thing. For we were 
in shadow-—our vehicles having a top supported by slender 
iron poles arising from the sides—and, looking out from this 
shadow, the still air seemed filled with millions upon millions 
of luminous and transparent golden particles. Occasionally, 
we got upon a higher bit of ground and could send the horses 
forward; the current thus produced relieving us from these 
clouds; but ordinarily our slow plunging through the mire 
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left us an easy prey to these insatiable myriads. Indeed 
there were more mosquitoes within our vehicle—if that were 
possible—than in the same space without ; for these creatures 
prefer to get into the shade when the blaze of the sun is fierce, 
though they do not show themselves grateful to those who 
afford it. The roof of our palanquin-phaeton was of blue cloth 
when we started. Before we had been gone an hour it was 
gray ; there was not anywhere the size of a pea visible of the 
blue cloth. But this temporary retirement of afew millions 
in no wise seemed to diminish the numbers of those who were 
around us in the air. At last even the patience of the 
lieutenant broke down. 

‘‘ Lady Sylvia,’’ said he, ‘‘ I have now discovered why there 
is so much bad language in America. If ever we go up the 
Missouri again, you ladies must go in one carriage by your- 
selves, and we in another carriage ; for the frightful thing is 
that we cannot say what we think.’’—and here he slapped his 
cheek again, and slew another half-dozen of his enemies. 

“But why not speak ?”’ his wife said. 


*<* Tt was an ancient privilege, my lords, 
To fling whate'cr we felt, not fearing, into words. 


399 


Lady Sylvia was supposed to say something; but as she 
had tied a handkerchief tightly round her face, we could not 
quite make out what it was. 

He continued to complain. We had delayed our return to 
Decatur on the previous day so that we should avoid driving 
on to Tekamah in the evening, when the plague is worse: he 
declared it could not be worse. He even complained that we 
had not suffered in this fashion a couple of days before, in 
driving over the same ground ; forgetting that then we had a 
fresh and pleasant breeze. And we were soon to discover 
what a breeze could do. Our friendly guide and driver 
suddenly plunged his horses off the path into a thicket of tall 
reeds. We thought we should have been eaten up alive at 
this point. But presently we got through this wilderness and 
began to ascend a slope leading up to the bluffs. Was there 
not a scent of cooler air? We clambered higher and higher ; 
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we got among our old friends, the sun-flowers and Michaelmas 
daisies ; and, at last, when we emerged on to the sunlit and 
golden plain, the cool breeze, fragrant with mayweed, came 
sweeping along and through our vehicle, and, behold! we 
were delivered from our enemies. We waxed valiant. We 
attacked their last stronghold on the roof; we flicked off 
these grey millions ; and they, too, flew away and disappeared. 
We sent a victorious halloo to the vehicle behind us, which 
was joyfully answered. We fell in love with the “rolling ”’ 
prairies, and their beautiful flowers, and fresh breezes. 

But the cup of human happiness is always dashed with 
some bitterness or another. We began to think about that 
vast and grassy swainp from which we had emerged. Was 
not that, in effect, part of the very Mississippi valley about 
which such splendid prophecies have been made? Our good 
friends out here, though they made light of their river by 
calling it the Big Muddy, nevertheless declared that it was 
the parent of the Mississippi, and that the Mississippi should 
be called the Missouri from St. Louis right down to New 
Orleans. Had we, then, just struggled upward from one 
branch of the great basin which is to contain the future 
civilization of the world? We had been assured by an 
eminent (American) authority that nothing could “ prevent 
the Mississippi valley from becoming, in less than three gen- 
erations, the centre of human power.’ It was with pain and 
anguish that we now recalled these prophetic words, Our 
hearts grew heavy when we thought of our children’s children. 
O ye future denizens of Alligator City, do not think that 
your forefathers have not also suffered, in getting through 
these mud-flats on an August day ! 

At length we got back to Tekamah and its conspicuous 
tree, which latter, it is said, has done the state some good 
service in former days. We were much too early for the 
train ; and so we had luncheon in the blockhouse inn (the 
lieutenant in vain offering a dollar for a single bottle of beer), 
and then went out to sit on a bench and watch the winged 
beetles that hovered in the sunshine and then darted about in 
a spasmodic fashion, That was all the amusement we could 
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find in Tekamah, But they say that a newspaper exists 
there ; and, if only the Government would open up a road 
to the Black Hills by way of the Elkhorn valley, Tekamah 
might suddenly arise and flourish. In the end we left the 
darting beetles, and drove to the station. Here we saw two 
or three gangs of “‘civilised’’ Indians, digging for the railway 
company. Whether Pawnees, Omahas, or Winnibagoes, they 
were, in their tattered shirts and trousers, not an attractive- 
looking lot of people ; whereas the gentlemen-paupers of the 
Reservations have at least the advantage of being picturesque 
in appearance. There were a few teepees on the slopes above, 
with some women and children. The whole very closely 
resembled a Gypsy encampment. 

And then, in due course of time, we made our way back 
to Omaha, the capital of the Plains, the future Chicago of the 
West ; and we were once more jolted over the unmade roads 
and streets which had now got dry and hard. And what was 
this }—another telegram ? 

Lady Sylvia took it calmly, and opened it with an air of 
pride. 

‘‘T thought so,’’ she said, with assumed indifference ; and 
there was a certain superiority in her manner—almost 
bordering on triumph—as she handed the telegram to her 
friend. She seemed to say, “ Of course, it is quite an ordinary 
occurrence for my husband to send me a telegram, There, 
you may all see on what terms we are. I am not a bit 
rejoiced that he has actually sailed, and on his way to 
join us.’”’ 

The word was passed round. LBalfour’s telegram was from 
Queenstown, giving the name of the vessel by which he had 
sailed. There was nothing for her to be proud of in that ; 
she did well to assume indifference. 

But when, that evening, we were talking about our further 
plans, she suddenly begged to be left out of the discussion. 

“Tmean to remain here until my husband arrives,” 
said she. 

“In Omaha!’ we all cried—but there was really no 
disparagement implied in this ejaculation; for it must be 
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acknowledged that Omaha, after its first reception of us, had 
treated us with the greatest kindness. 

‘‘ He cannot be here for a fortnight at least,’ it is pointed 
out to her; “we could in that time go on to Idaho and be 
back here to meet him, if he does not wish, like the rest of us, 
to have a look at the Rocky Mountains.” 

‘YT cannot tell what his wishes may be,’’ said the young 
wife, thoughtfully, ‘‘and there is no means of explaining to 
him where to find us if we move from here.”’ 

‘‘There is every means,’ it is again pointed out. ‘ All 
you have to do is to address a letter to the New York office 
of the line, and it will be given to him even before he lands.” 

This notion of sending a letter seemed to give her great 
delight. She spent the whole of the rest of the evening in her 
own room; no human being but him to whom they were 
addressed ever knew what were the outpourings of her soul 
on that occasion. Later on she came in to bid us good-night. 
She looked very happy ; but her eyes were red. 

Then two members of our small party went out into the 
cool night air to smoke a cigar. The broad streets of Omaha 
were dark and deserted; there were no roysterers going 
home ; no lights showing that the gambling-houses were still 
open ; the place was as quiet as a Surrey village on a Sunday 
morning when everybody is at church. 

‘“‘T have been thinking,’’ says one of them; and this is a 
startling statement, for he is not much given that way. 
“And what these ladies talk about Balfour doing when he 
comes out here—oh! that is all stuff—that is all folly and 
nonsense. It is romantic—oh ! yes, it is very fine to think of; 
and for an ordinary poor man it 1s a great thing to have 160 
acres of freehold land—and very good land—from the 
Government; and if he knows anything about farming, and 
if he and his family will work—that is very well. But it is 
only romantic folly to talk about that and Balfour together. 
His wife—it is very well for her to be brave—and say this 
thing and that thing; but it is foily; they cannot do that. 
That is the nonsense a great many people in England think 
—that, when they have failed at everything, they can farm. 
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Oh, yes! I would like to see Lady Sylvia help to build a 
house, or to milk a cow even. But the other thing, that is a 
little more sensible. They say the Railway has beautiful 
grazing land—beautiful grazing land—that you can buy for a 
pound or thirty shillings an acre ; and a man might have a 
large freehold estate for little. But the little is something ; and 
there is the cost of the stock ; and the taxes; and if Balfour 
had enough money for all that, how do you know that he will 
be able to make his fortune by stock-raising ? ” 

‘I don’t know anything about it,” 

‘‘ No,” said the lieutenant with decision, ‘‘ these things are 
only romantic folly. It is good for a labouring man who has 
a little money to have a homestead from the Government, and 
work away; and it is good for a farmer who knows about 
cattle to buy acres from the Railway ; and invest his money 
in cattle; and look after them. As for Balfour and his 
wife - 

A semicircular streak of fire in the darkness—a wave of 
the hand indicated by the glowing end of the cigar—showed 
how the lieutenant disposed of that suggestion. 

“Do you think,” said he after a time,—‘ you have known 
him longer than I have—do you think he is a proud man?” 

“ As regards his taking to some occupation or other ¢"” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘He will have to put his pride in his pocket. He is a 
reasonable man.” 

“There was one thing that my wife and I talked of last 
night,” said the lieutenant, with a little hesitation; “but I 
am afraid to speak it, for it might be—impertinent. Still, to 
you I will speak it; you will say no more if you do not 
approve. You know, at the end of one year, my wife and J, 
we find ourselves with all this large property on our hands. 
Then we have to decide what to do with it.” 

“Sell every stick and stone of it, and take the proceeds 
back with you to England. You cannot manage such a 
property five thousand miles away. Bell’s uncle, mind you, 
trusted to nobody ; he was his own overseer and manager, and 
@ precious strict one, if all accounts be true. You carry that 
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money back to England ; buy a castle in the Highlands, and 
an immense shooting ; and ask me, each August, to look in 
on you about the 12th. That is what a sensible man 
would do.” 

“ But wait a bit, my friend. This is what my wife says— 
yes, it is her notion—but she is very fearful not to offend. 
She says if this property is going on paying so well and 
increasing every year, would it not be better for us to give 
some one a good salary to remain there and manage it for us? 
Do you see now! Do you see?” 

“And that was your wife's notion? Well, it is a con- 
foundedly clever one; but it was her abounding good nature 
that led her toit. Unfortunately, there is a serious draw- 
back. You propose to offer this post to Balfour ?”’ 

““Gott bewahre!’”’ exclaimed the lieutenant, almost angrily, 
for he was indeed “ fearful not to offend.” ‘I only say to you 
what is a notion—what my wife and I were speaking about— 
I would not have it mentioned for worlds—until, at least, I 
knew something about—about ot 

“ About the light in which Balfour would regard the offer. 
Unless he is an ass, which I don’t believe, he would jump at 
it. But there is the one objection, as I say: Balfour probably 
knows as much about the raising of cattle as he knows about 
mining—which is nothing at all. And you propose to put all 
these things into his hands ?’’ 

‘My good friend,’’ said the lieutenant, ‘he is a man; he 
has eyes; ho is a good horseman; he can learn. When he 
comes out here, let him stay with us. He has a year to learn. 
And do you suppose that Bell’s uncle he himself looked after 
the cattle, and drove them this way and that, and sold them ? 
No, no; no more than he went down into the mines, and 
watched them at the work. If Balfour will do this— 
and it is only a notion yet—he will have to keep the accounts, 
and he will judge by the results what is going on right. And 
so we too. If it does not answer, we can sell. I think he is 
a patient, steady man, who has resolution. And if he is too 
proud—if he is offended—we could make it an interest rather 
than salary—a percentage on the year’s profits—— ” 
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‘‘ Well, if you ask me what I think of it, I consider that 
he is very lucky to have such a chance offered. He will live 
in the healthiest and most delightful climate in the world ; 
he and his wife, who are both excessively fond of riding, will 
pass their lives on horseback; he may make some money ; 
and then he will be able to come up here and go in for a little 
speculation in real estate, just by way of amusement. 
But, my dear young friend, allow me to point out that when 
you talk of the women’s schemes as romantic, and of your 
wife’s and yours as a matter of business, you try to throw 
dust into the eyes of innocent folks. You axe contemplating 
at present what is simply a magnificent act of charity.”’ 

‘*Then,” said he, with real vexation, “it is all over. No, 
we will make him no such offer unless it is a matter of busi- 
ness ; he will only resent it if it is a kindness,” 

‘¢ And are there many people, then, who are in such a wild 
rage to resent kindness? Where should we all be but for 
forbearance, and forgiveness, and charity? Is he a god that 
he is superior to such things ?” 

“You know him better than I do,” is the gloomy response. 

But the lieutenant, as we walked back to the hotel, was 
rather displeased that his proposal was not looked upon as a 
bit of smart commercial calculation. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE PLAINS. 


Anp here, also, as at Chicago, the demon of speculation was 
nearly getting the better of our small and not by any means 
wealthy party. It was a terrible temptation to hear of all 
those beautiful grazing-lands close by in the Platte valley, 
tha freehold of which was to be purchased for a song. The 
fact is, things were rather bad at Omaha while we were there ; 
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and although everybody tried to hang on to his real estate in 
hopes of better times, still the assessments pressed hard, and 
one could have very eligible “lots” at very small prices. No 
doubt there were ominous rumours about. We heard some- 
thing, as we went further west, about county commissioners, 
elected by the homesteaders and pre-emptors, who are free 
from taxation, going rather wild in the way of building roads, 
schools, and bridges, at the cost of the mere speculators. It 
was said that these very non-resident speculators, whose 
ranks we had been tempted to join, were the curse of the 
country ; and that all laws passed to tax them, and to relieve 
the real residents, were just. Very well; but what was that 
other statement about the arrears of taxes owing by these 
unhappy wretches? Was it fair of the Government of any 
state or any country in the world to sell such debts by auc- 
tion, and give the buyer the right of extorting 40 per cent. 
per annum until the taxcs were paid? We regarded our 
friends. We hinted that this statement was a capital 
credulometer. The faith that can accept it is capable of 
anything. 

These profound researches into the condition of public 
affairs in Omaha, during the further day or two we lingered 
there, were partly owing to vague dreams of the pleasure of 
proprietorship, but no doubt they were partly due to the 
notion that had got into the heads of one or two of our party 
that the idyllic life of a shepherd in the Platte valley must 
be a very fine thing. The lieutenant combated this notion 
fiercely ; and begged Lady Sylvia to wait until she had seen 
the harshness of life even amid the comparative luxury of a 
well-appointed ranch. Lady Sylvia retorted gently that we 
had no further knowledge of life at a ranch than herself; ° 
that she had attentively listened to all that had been said 
about the subject by our friends in Omaha; that harshness 
of living was a relative thing; and that she had no doubt 
Bell and her husband would soon g-t used to it, and would 
not complain. 

‘Qh no, she will not complain,” said he lightly. ‘ She is 
very reasonable—she is very sensible. She will never be 
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reconciled to the place, while her children are away ; and she 
will have a great deal of crying by herself; but she will not 
complain.”’ 

‘Nor would any woman,” said Lady Sylvia, boldly. ‘She 
is acting rightly ; she is doing her duty ; I think that women 
are far more capable of giving up luxuries they have been 
accustomed to than men are.” 

This set the lieutenant thinking. On the morning on which 
we left Omaha, he came aside, and said— 

“JT, too, have written a letter to Mr. Balfour; shall I 
post it?” 

“What is in it?” 

“The proposal I told you of the other night—but—very— 
very—what do you call it!—roundabout. I have said perhaps 
he is only coming out to take his wife home sooner than you 
go—that is well. I have said perhaps he is waiting until the 
firm starts again; if that is any use, when they must have 
been losing for years. Again, that is well. But I have said 
perhaps he is coming to look how to start a business—an 
occupation ; if that is so, will he stay with us a year—scev if 
he understands—then he will take the management and have 
a yearly percentage. I have said it is only a passing thought; 
but we will ask Lady Sylvia to stay with us at Idaho until 
we hear from him. He can telegraph from New York. He 
will tell her to remain until he comes; or to meet him some- 
where ; I will get some one to accompany her. What do 
you say?” 

‘‘ Post the letter.”’ 

“Tt will be very pleasant for us,” said he, in a second or 
80, a8 he rubbed his hands in an excited fashion, ‘‘to have 
them out for our neighbours for a year at the least—it will 
be pleasant for Bell—how can she get any one in Denver, 
or Idaho, to know all about her children, and Surrey? My 
dear friend, if you have any sense, you will stay with us too. 
I will show you bears.” 

He spoke as if he were already owner of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“And we will go down to Kansas—a great party, with 
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covered waggons, and picnics, and much amusement—for a 
buffalo hunt. And then we will go up to the Parks in the 
middle of the mountains—what it is is this, I tell you: 
if our stay here is compulsive, we will make it as amusing as 
possible, you will see, if only you will stay the year too.” 

A sigh was the answer. 

And now, as we again set out on our journey westward, 
the beautiful prairie country seemed more beautiful than 
ever; and we caught glimpses of the fertile valley of the 
Platte, in which our imaginary freehold estates lay awaiting 
us. On and on we went, with the never-ending undulations 
of grass and flowers glowing all around us in the sunlight; 
the world below a plain of gold, the world above a vault of 
the palest blue. The space, and light, and colour were alto 
gether most cheerful ; and as the train went at a very gentle 
trot along the single line, we sate outside, for the most part, 
in the cool breeze. Occasionally we passed a small hamlet; 
and that had invariably an oddly extemporised look. The 
wooden houses were stuck down anyhow on the grassy plain; 
without any trace of the old-fashioned orchards, and walled 
gardens, and hedges, that bind, as it were, an English village 
together. Here there was but the satisfaction of the most 
immediate needs. One wooden building labelled “ Drug 
Store,” another wooden building labelled ‘ Grocery Store,” 
and a blacksmith’s shop, were ordinarily the chief features 
of the community. All day we passed in this quiet gliding 
onwards; and when the sun began to sink towards the 
horizon, we found ourselves in the midst of a grassy plain, 
apparently quite uninhabited and of boundless extent. As 
the western sky deepened in its gold and green, and as the 
sun actually touched the horizon, the level light hit across 
this vast plain in long shafts of dull fire, just catching the 
tops of the taller rushes near us, and touching some distant 
sandy slopes into a pale crimson. Lower and lower the sun 
sank, until it seemed to eat a bit out of the horizon, so 
blinding was the light; while far above, in a sea of luminous 
green, lay one long narrow cloud, an island of blood-red. 

In a second, when the sun sank, the world seemed to grow 
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quite dark. All around us the prairie-land had oecome of a 
cold, heavy, opaque green; and the only objects which our 
bewildered eyes could distinguish were some pale white 
flowers, like the tufts of canna on a Scotch moor. But 
presently, and to our intense surprise, the world scemed to 
leap up again into light and colour. This after-gluw was 
most extraordinary. The immeasurable: plains of grass 
became suffused with a rich olive green; the western sky was 
all a radiance of lemon-yellow and silvery grey; while along 
the eastern horizon—the most inexplicable thing of all— 
there stretched a great band of smoke-like purple and pink. 
We soon became familiar with this phenomenon out in the 
West—this appearance of a vast range of roseate Alps along 
the eastern horizon where there was neither mountain nor 
cloud. It was merely the shadow of the earth, projected by 
the sunken sun into the earth’s atmosphere. But it was an 
unforgettable thing, this mystic belt of colour far away in 
the east over the dark earth, and under the pale and neutral 
hues of the sky. 

The interior of a Pullman sleeping-car, after the stalwart 
coloured gentleman has lowered the shelves, and made the 
beds, and drawn the curtains, presents a strange sight. The 
great folds of the dusky curtains, in the dim light of a lamp, 
move in a mysterious manner, showing the contortions of the 
human beings within, who are trying to dispossess themselves 
of their garments; while occasionally a foot is shot into the 
outer air so that the owner can rid himself of his boot. But 
within these gloomy recesses there is sufficient comfort ; and 
he who is wakeful can lie and look out on the gathering stars 
as they begin to come out over the dark prairieland. All 
through the night this huge snake, with its eyes of yellow 
fire, creeps across the endless plain. If you wake up before 
the dawn, and look out, behold ! the old familiar conditions 
of the world are gone, and the Plough is standing on its 
head. But still more wonderful is the later awakening, when 
the yellow sunlight of the morning is shining over the 
prairies, and when within this long cuavan there is a con- 
fused shuffling and dressing, everybody wanting to get outside 
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to get a breath of the fresh air. And what is this we find 
around us now? The vast plain of grass is beautiful in the 
early light, no doubt; but our attention is quickened by the 
sight of a drove of antelope whick trot lightly and carelessly 
away towards some low and sandy bluffs in the distance. 
That solitary object out there seems at first to be a huge 
vulture; but by and by it turns out to be a prairie-wolf—a 
coyote—sitting on its hind legs and chawing at a bone. The 
chicken-hawk lifts its heavy wings as we go by, and flies 
across the plain. And here are the merry and familiar little 
prairie-dogs—half-rabbit and half-squirrel—that look at us 
each from his little hillock of sand, and then pop into their 
hole only to reappear again when we have passed. Now the 
long swathes of green and yellow-brown are broken by a few 
ridges of grey rock; and these in some places have patches of 
orange-red lichen that tell against the pale blue sky. Itisa 
clear, beautiful morning ; even those who have not slept well 
through the slow rumbling of the night soon get freshened 
up on these high, cool plains. 

At Sydney we suddenly came upon an oasis of brisk and 
busy life in this immeasurable desert of grass; and ef course 
it was with an eager curiosity that we looked at these first 
indications of the probable life of our friend the ranchwoman. 

For here were immense herds of cattle brought in from the 
plains; and large pens and inclosures; and the picturesque 
herders, with their big boots and broad-rimmed hats, spurring 
about on their small and wiry horses. 

‘Shall you dress in buckskin?”’ asked Lady Sylvia of our 
lieutenant; ‘‘and will you flourish about one of those long 
whips ?”’ 

‘‘Oh no,” said he, ‘I understand my business will be a 
very tame one—all at a desk.” 

“Until we can get some trustworthy person to take the 
whole management,” said Bell, gently, and looking down. 

“What handsome fellows they are!”’ the lieutenant cried. 
“Tt is a healthy life—look at the keen, brown faces, the flat 
back, the square shoulders; and not a bit of fat on them, I 
should like to command a regiment of those fellows—fancy 
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what cavalry they would make—light, wiry, splendid riders— 
you could do something with a regiment of thoso fellows, I 
think! Lady Sylvia, did I ever tell you what two of my 
company—the dare-devils !—did at .” 

Lady Sylvia had never heard that legend of 1870; but she 
listened to it now with a proud and eager interest; for she 
had never forsaken, even at the solicitation of her husband, 
her championship of the Germans. 

“T will write a ballad about it some day,” said the lieute- 
nant, with a laugh. ‘“ Hs rift’ cwer Uhlanea wohl tiber den 
Rhein e 

“Yes!” said Lady Sylvia, with a flash of colour leaping to 
her face, “it was well over the Rhine—it was indeed well over 
the Rhine, that they and their companions got before they 
thought of going home again!” 

“Ah, yes,” said he, humbly, “but it is only the old see- 
saw. To-day it is Paris; to-morrow it is Berlin that is taken. 
The only thing is, that this time J think we have secured a 
longer interval than usual—the great fortresses we have taken 
will keep us secure for many a day to come—our garrisons 
are armies; they cannot be surprised by treachery—and so 
long as we have the fortresses, we need not fear any 
invasion te ) 

“ But you took them by force: why should not the French 
take them back by force?”’ his wife said. 

“T think we should not be likely to have that chance 
again,’ said he; “the French will take care not to fall into 
that condition again. But we are now safe, and for a long 
time, because we have their great fortresses, and then our own 
line of the Rhine fortresses as well. It is the double gate to 
our house; and we have locked all the locks, and bolted all 
the bars. And yet we are not going to sleep.” 

We were again out on the wide and tenantless plains; and 
Bell was looking with great curiosity at the sort of land in 
which she was to find her home, for over there on the left the 
long undulations disappeared away into Colorado. And 
though these yellow and grey-green plains were cheerful 
enough in the sunshine, still they were very lonely. No trace 
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of any living thing was visible—not even an antelope or the 
familiar little prairie-dog. Far as the eye could reach on this 
high-lying plateau, there was nothing but the tufts of 
withered-looking buffalo-grass, with here and there a bleached 
skull or the ribs of a skeleton breaking the monotony of the 
expanse, The lieutenant, who was watching the rueful 
expression of his wife’s face, burst out laughing. 

‘You will have elbow-room out here, eh?’’ said he. 
“ You will not crowd your neighbours off the pavement.”’ 

‘‘T suppose we shall have no neighbours at all,” said she. 

‘But at Idaho you will have plenty,” said he ; “it is a great 
place of fashion, I am told; it is even more fashionable than 
Denver. Ah, Lady Sylvia, we will show you something now. 
You have lived too much out of the world, in that quiet 
place in Surrey. Now we will show you fashion, life, 
galety |” 

‘‘Ts it bowie-knives or pistols that the gentlemen mostly 
use in Denver?” asked Lady Sylvia, who did not like to hear 
her native Surrey despised. 

‘‘Bowie-knives! Pistols! ” exclaimed the lieutenant, with 
some indignation. ‘When they fight a duel now, it is with 
tubes of rose-water. When they use dice, it is to say which 
of them will go away as missionaries to Africa—oh, it is quite 
true—I have heard many things of the reformation of 
Denver. The singing saloons they are all chapels now. All 
the people meet once in the forenoon and onco in tho after- 
noon to hear an exposition of one of Shakespeare’s plays ; and 
tho rich people they have sent all their money away to be 
spent on blue china, All the boys are studying to become 
bishops a 

He suddenly ceased his nonsense, and grasped his wife's 
arm. Some object outside had caught his attention—she 
instantly turned to the window, as we ali did; and there, at 
the distant horizon, we perceived a pale, transparent line of 
blue. You may be sure we were not long inside the carriage 
after that. The delight of finding something to break the 
monotony of the plains was boundless; we clung to the iron 
barrier outside, and craned our necks this way and that, so 
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that we could see from farthest north to farthest south the 
shadowy, serrated range of the Rocky Mountains. The blue 
of them appeared to be about as translucent as the silvery 
light in which they stood; we could but vaguely make out 
the snow-peaks in that long serrated line; they were as a bar 
of cloud along the horizon. And yet we could not help 
resting our eyes on them with a great relief and interest, as 
we pressed on to Cheyenne, at which point we were to break 
our journey and turn to the south. It was about midday 
when we reached that city, which was a famous place during 
the construction of the Union Pacific Railway, and which has 
even now some claim to distinction. It is with a pardonable 
pride that its inhabitants repeat the name it then acquired, 
and all right to which it has by no means abandoned. The 
style and titlo in question is, ‘“‘ Hell on wheels.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“HELL ON WHEELS.” 


WE step out from the excellent little railway-hotel, in which 
we have taken up our quarters, on to the broad platform, and 
into the warm light of the afternoon. 

“‘ Bell,’ says our gentle Queen T., looking rather wistfully 
along the pale rampart of the Rocky Mountains, “these are 
the walls of your future home. Will you go up to the top 
of an evening, and wave a handkerchief to us ?—and we will 
try to answer you from Mickleham Downs.” 

‘On Christmas-night we will send you many a message,” 
said Bell, looking down. 

‘¢And my husband and myself,” said Lady Sylvia, quite 
simply, “‘ you will let us jo:n in that too?” 

‘But do you expect to be out here till Christmas?” said 
Bell, with well affected surprise, 
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“T don’t think my husband would come to America,” said 
Lady Sylvia, in the most matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ after what has 
happened, unless he meant to stay.” 

‘Qh, if you could only be near us!” cried Bell; but she 
dared not say more. 

“That would be very pleasant,’ Lady Sylvia answered, 
with a smile, ‘‘ but of course I don’t know what my husband’s 
plans are. We shall know our way more clearly when he 
comes to Idaho. It will seem so strange to sit down and shape 
one’s life anew; but I suppose a good many people have got 
to do that.”’ 

By this time the lieutenant had secured a carriage, which 
was standing at the end of the platform, along with a pony 
for himself. 

‘¢ Now, Mrs. von Rosen,’”’ said he, “air you ready? Guess 
you've come up from the ranch to havea frolic? Got your 
dollars ready for the gambling-saloons ?”’ 

‘‘ And if Ihave?” said she, boldly. ‘‘ They are licensed 
by the Government : why should I not amuse myself in these 
places ?” 

‘‘Madam,” replied her husband, sternly, “the Puritan 
nation into which you have married permits of no such vices, 
Cheyenne must follow Homburg, Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden 


‘‘No doubt,” said the sharper-tongued of our women-folk, 
who invariably comes to the assistance of her friend, ‘no 
doubt that will follow when your pious Emperor has annexed 
the State.” 

“‘T beg you pardon, Madam,” says the heutenant politely, 
“but Wyoming is not a State, it is only a territory.” 

‘‘T don’t suppcse it would matter,” she retorts carelessly, 
‘if the Hohenzollerns could get their lands on it anyhow. 
But, never mind. Come along, Bell, and let us see what sort 
of neighbours you are likely to have.” 

They were no doubt rather rough-looking fellows, those 
gentlemen who lounged about the doors of the drinking- 
saloons; but there were more picturesque figures visible in 
the open thoroughfares, riding along on stalwart little ponies, 
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the horsemen bronzed of face, clad mostly in buckskin, and 
with a good deal of ornament about their saddle and stirrups. 
As for Cheyenne itself, there was certainly nothing about its 
outward appearance to entitle any one to call it ‘Hell on 
wheels.”’ Its flat rectangular streets were rather dismal in 
appearance; there seemed to be little doing even in the 
drinking-saloons. But brisker times, we were assured, were 
at hand. The rumours about the gold to be had in the Black 
Hills would draw to this point the adventurers of many lands, 
as free with their money as with their language. Here they 
would fit themselves out with the waggons and weapons neces- 
sary for the journey up to the Black Hills ; here they would 
return—the Sioux permitling—to revel in the delights of 
keno, and poker, and Bourbon whisky. Cheyenne would 
return to its pristine glory, when life—-so long as you could 
cling on to it—was a brisk and exciting business. Certainly 
the Cheyenne we saw was far from being an exciting place. 
It was in vain that we implored our Bell to step down and 
bowie-knife somebody, or do something to Jet us understand 
what Cheyenne was in happier times. There was not a single 
corpse lying at any of the saloon-doors, nor any duel being 
fought in any street. The glory had departed. 

But when we got away from these few chief thoroughfares, 
and got to the outskirts of Cheyenne, we were once more 
forcibly reminded of our native land; for a better represen- 
tation of Epsom Downs on the morning after the Derby-day 
could not be found anywhere, always with the difference that 
here the land is flat and arid. The odd fas!-ion in which these 
wooden shanties and sheds—with some private houses hero 
and there—are dotted down anyhow on the plain; their 
temporary look; the big advertisements; the desolate and 
homeless appearance of the whole place —all served to recall 
that dismal scene that is spread around the Grand Stand when 
the revellers have all returned to town. By and by, however, 
the last of these habitations disappeared, and we found our- 
selves out on a flat and sandy plain, that was taking a warm 
tinge from the gathering colour in the west. The Rocky 
Mountains were growing a bit darker in hue now; and that 
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gave them a certain grandeur of aspect, distant as they were, 
But what was this strange thing ahead of us, far out on the 
plain? <A cloud of dust rises into the golden air; we can 
hear the faint foot-falls of distant horses. The cloud comes 
nearer ; the noise deepens ; now it is the thunder of a troop 
of men on horseback, galloping down upon us as if to sweep 
us from the road. 

“Forward, scout!’’ cried Bell, who had been getting up 
her Indian lore, to her husband on the pony; ‘hold up your 
right hand and motion them back—if they are friendly they 
will retire. Tell them the Great Father of the white men is 
well-disposed towards his red children ” 

+ and wouldn’t cheat them out of a dollar even if he 
could get a third term of office by it i 

But by this time the enemy had borne down upon us with 
such swiftness that he had gone right by before we could 
quite make out who he was. Indeed, amid such dust the 
smartest cavalry-uniforms in the U.S. army must soon 
resemble a digger’s suit. 

We pushed on across the plain, and soon reached the point 
which these impetuous riders had just left—Fort Russell. 
The lieutenant was rather anxious to see what style of forti- 
fication the U.S. Government adopted to guard against any 
possible raid on the part of the Indians exasperated by the 
encroachments of the miners among the Black Hills; and so 
we all got down and entered Fort Russell, and had a pleasant 
walk round in the cool evening air. Wegreatly admired the 
pretty little houses built for the quarters of the married 
officers, and we appreciated the efforts made to get a few 
cotton-wood trees to grow on this arid soil ; but as for fortifica- 
tions, there was not so much as a bit of red-tape surrounding 
the inclosure. Our good friend who had conducted us hither 
only laughed when the lieutenant expressed his surprise. 

‘The Indians would as soon think of invading Washington 
as coming down here,” said he. 

‘But they have come before,” observed the lieutenant, 
‘and that not very long ago. How many massacres did they 
make when the railway was being built——” 
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‘‘Then there were fewer people—Cheyenne was only a few 
shanties ge 

“Cheyenne !’’ cried the lieutenant, ‘“ Cheyenne a defence ? 
—a handful of Indians they would drive every shopkeeper 
out of the place in an hour——” 

“T don’t know about that,’ responded our companion for 
the time being. ‘‘The most of the men about here, Sir, I can 
assure you, have had their tussles with the Indians, and could 
make as good a stand as any soldiers could. But the Sioux 
won't come down here ; they will keep to the hills, where we 
can’t get at them.”’ 

“My good friend, this is what I cannot understand, and 
you will tell me,’’ said the lieutenant, who was arguing only 
to obtain information. ‘You are driving the Indians to 
desperation. You make treaties; you allow the miners to 
brexk them; you send out your soldiers to massacre the 
Indians because they have killed the white men who had no 
right to come on their land. Very well: in time you will no 
doubt gct them all killed. But suppose that the chiefs begin 
to see what is the end of it; and if they say that they must 
perish, but that they will perish in a great act of revenge, and 
if they sweep down here to cut your railway-line to pieces— 
which has brougnt all these people out—and to ravage 
Cheyenne, then what is the use of such forts as this Fort 
Russell and its handful of soldiers? What did I see in a 
book the other day—that the fighting men of these Indians 
alone were not less than 8,000 or 10,000 ; because the young 
meu of the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail people could easily be 
got to join the Sioux; and if they are to die, why should they 
not do some splendid thing ?”’ 

‘‘Well, Sir,’’ said our friend, patting the neck of one of his 
horses, as the ladies were getting into the carriago, “that 
would be fine—that would be striking ina book ora play. But 
you don’t know the Indians. Tho Indians are cowards, Sir— 
take my word for it; and they don’t fight except for plunder 
They are revengeful—oh yes; and malicious as snakes; but 
they wouldn’t kill a man unless they could get his rifle, or his 
oxen, or something. The young men are different sometimes 
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—they want scalps to make themselves big in the eyes of the 
gals; but you wouldn’t find a whole tribe of Indians flinging 
their lives away just to make a fuss in the New York papers.” 

At this point we started off again across the plains; and 
the discussion was adjourned, as the Irish magistrate said, 
sine die until the evening. Only Bell was anxious to be 
assured that if Sitting Bull and his merry men should medi- 
tate one grand and final act of rovenge they would not make 
their way down to the plains of Colorado, and take up their 
-abode there ; and she was greatly comforted when she heard 
that the chief trouble of tho Government was that it could 
not get the Indians to forsake their native hills in the north 
and go down to the Indian territory in the south. 

“I think, Mrs. von Rosen,” said Lady Sylvia, ‘“ that you 
will have some romantic stories to tell your children when 
you return to England. You would feel very proud if you 
compelled the Indians to address you as ‘ Brave Squaw! 
Brave Squaw !’” 

‘“‘T can assure you I am not at all anxious to become a 
heroine,” our Bell said, seriously; no doubt remembering 
that romantic incidents have sometimes a knack of leaving 
children motherless. 

And now “the Rockies’’ had grown quite dramatic in their 
intensity of plum-colour; and there were flashing shoots of 
crimson fire high over the dusky peaks. But as we were 
driving eastward, we saw even more beautiful colours on the 
other horizon ; for there were hugh soft masses of colour that 
had their high ridges of snow touched with a pale saffron as 
the light went down. And then, when the sun had really 
sunk, we found that strange phenomenon again appear along 
the eastern horizon—a band of dull dead blue lying close to 
the land, where no clouds were, and fading into a warm 
crimson above. Had this belt of coloured shadow been a belt 
of mountains, we should have estimated them to be about 
5,000 feet above the level of these plains, which are them- 
selves 5,009 or 6,000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
a strange thing was that this dusky blue and the crimson above 
remained well into the twilight, when all the world around us 
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was growing dark. It was in this wan twilight that we drove 
out to a lake which will no doubt form an ornamental 
feature in a big park when the Black Hills miners, gorged 
with wealth, come back to make Cheyenne a great city. The 
chief attraction of the lake, as we saw it, was the presence of 
a considerable number of wild-duck on the surface; but we 
did not stay long to look at them, for the reason that there 
were several boats out after them, and the tiny jets of pink 
fire that were from time to time visible in the silvery twilight 
showed that the occupants of the boats were firing pretty 
much at random. As we did not wish to have a charge of 
No. 5 shot for supper we drove off, and eventually were 
landed at the railway inn ut Cheyenne. 

We were quite conscious of having done an injustice to ‘‘ Hell 
on wheels” in taking only this cursory glance at so famous a 
place; but then we knew that all our letters—and perhaps 
telegrams—were now at Idaho; and we wished to get on as 
soon as possible. But as the present writer was unanimously 
requested by the party to pay a tribute of gratitude to the 
clean and comfortable little inn at the station, he must now 
do so; only he must also confess that he was bribed, for the 
good-natured landlord was pleased, as we sat at supper, to 
send in to us, with his compliments, a bottle of real French 
champagne. Good actions should never go unrewarded ; and 
so the gentle reader is most earnestly entreated, the first time 
he goes to Cheyenne—in fact, he is entreated to go to Chey- 
enne anyhow—to stay at this inn, and give large orders. 
Moreover, the present writer, not wishing to have his con- 
duct in this particular regarded as being too mercenary, 
would wish to explain that the bottle of champagne in 
yuestion was, as we subsequently discovered, charged for in 
the bill, and honestly paid for too; but he cannot allow the 
landlord to be deprived of all credit for his bospitable inten- 
tions merely on account of an error on the part of the clerk. 
We drank to his health then ; and we will dosonow. Here is 
to your health, Mr. ; and to yours, you kind friend, who 
showed us the non-fortified Fort Russell ; and to yours, you 
young Canadian gentleman, who told us those sad stories about 
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Denver; and we hereby invoke a malison on the Grand 
Central Hotel of that city, on account of its cockroaches 
and its vinous decoctions, and its incivility—but all this is 
highly improper, and premature, and a breach of confidence. 

We did indeed spend a pleasant evening that night at 
Cheyenne; for we had ordered for our banquet all the 
strangest dishes on the bill of fare, just to give our friends 
a notion of the sort of food they would have to encounter 
during their stay in the West. And then these steaks of 
antelope, and mountain-sheep, and black-tailed deer derived a 
certain romance from the presence, on the walls of the room, 
of splendid heads and antlers, until it appeared to us that we 
must be mighty hunters just sitting down to supper with the 
trophies won by our own sword and spear hung up around us. 
And then our Prussian strategist—who had acquired such 
a vast and intimate acquaintance with the Indians from his 
conversation with the Omaha idiot—proceeded to explain to 
us his plan of an Indian campaign; which showed that he 
was quite fitted to take the command of all the red men in 
Dacotah. We were treated to a dose of history, too; to 
show that in desperation the Indians have often risen to 
commit a general massacre, apparently with no ulterior motive 
whatever. And, of course, when Sitting Bull had swept 
down on Cheyenne and drunk its taverns dry ; and when he 
had swept down on Denver, and filled his pockets—if any— 
with sham French jewellery, surely he would come up to Idaho, 
to pay a certain young lady a friendly call? 

‘“‘ Bell,” said her husband, ‘‘ you shall have a laurel-wreath 
ready; and you will have all the neighbours trained and 
ready ; and-when the great chief approaches you will all burst 
out with ‘ Heil dir im Siegerkranz !’” 

‘‘In the mean time,” said Bell, sedately, ‘‘if we are to 
catch the train for Denver at five in the morning, we had 
better get to bed.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


IN SOCIETY. 


FivE in the morning—pitch darkness all around the station 
—a clear starlit sky—the flashing belt and sword of Orion 
almost right overhead. ‘We had our breakfast of bread and 
apples in the great empty saloon; then we went out on 
to the platform, wondering when the Cyclops eye of the train 
would come flaring through the dark. For now we were 
within a few hours’ journey of the point to which those 
messages were to be directed which would finally set at rest 
one or two grave problems; and there was a good deal of 
nervousness visible among our women-folk when we touched on 
these probabilities. But Lady Sylvia showed no nervousness 
at all. She was eager, buoyant, confident. She was clearly 
not afraid of any telegram or letter that might be awaiting 
her at Denver. Nay, when her fricnds, shivering in the cold 
and darkness of the early morning, were complaining of the 
railway arrangements that compelled us to get up at such an 
hour, she made light of the mattter, and showed how as we 
went south we should have the beautiful spectacle of the 
sunrise breaking on the Rocky Mountains. 

At length the train came along, and we got into the warm 
carriage, in which the conductor was engaged in cramming 
a blazing stove with still further blocks of wood. Very soon 
we were away from the scattered shanties of Cheyenne—out 
on the lone prairie-land that was to be our Bell’s future home. 
And as we sate and silently looked out of the windows, 
watching a pale glow arise in the cast, and trying to make 
out something on the dark plains below, suddenly we caught 
sight of some flashing lights of red and yellow. These were 
the breakfast fires of some travellers camping out—probably 
miners or traders making for the Black Hills with a train of 
waggons and oxen. The light in the east increased; and then 
we saw all along the western horizon the great wall of the 
Rocky Mountains become visible in a stream of colour—the 
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peaks the faintest rose, the shadowy bulk below a light, 
transparent, beautiful blue. The morning came on apace, the 
silvery greys of the east yielding to a glowing saffron. There 
seemed to be no mists lying on these high plains ; for as the 
sun rose, we could see an immense distance over the yellow 
prairie-land. And the first objects we perceived in this lonely 
desert of grass were a number of antelope quietly grazing 
within rifle-range of the railway-line, taking no heed whatever, 
though occasionally one of the more timid would trot off on 
its spider-like legs to a safer distance. Bell began to laugh. 
She saw the misery of her husband's face. 

‘“¢ Ah, well,’ said he, with a sigh, ‘‘I suppose if the train 
were to stop, and you went down with a gun, they would be 
away like lightning. But a time will come; and your husband, 
Lady Sylvia, will be with me to help me, I hope.” 

There was certainly no misery on Lady Sylvia’s face, now 
that the brilliant light of the new day filled the carriage. Was 
this the pale sad soul who had come away from England with 
us, out of sorts with the world, and almost aweary of her life? 
There was a colour in her cheeks that nearly rivalled Bell’s 
apple-blossom tints. There was an unusual gladness in her eyes 
this morning that we could not at first account for; but she 
let the secret out ; she had been making elaborate calculations. 
The telegram she received at Omaha from Queenstown had 
heen waiting for her two days before she got it. Then, taking 
into account the number of days we stayed at Omaha, and the 
leisurely fashion in which we had come across the plains, there 
was at least a chance—so she proved to herself—that her hus- 
band might at that very moment be landing at one of the New 
York wharves. It all depended on the steamer. Who knew 
anything about that steamer? Notoriously it belonged to tho 
fastest of all the lines. Was it possible, then, that as we were 
chatting and laughing in this railway-carriage on the Colorado 
prairies, Balfour might be on the same continent with us? 
You could almost have imagined that his stepping ashore had 
communicated some strange magnetic thrill to his wife’s heart. 

“We are getting near to Greeley now,’ said Queen T. to 
her friend Bell, looking rather eagerly out of the window. 
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‘* Yes,” said the practical lieutenant, ‘‘and we shall have 
twenty minutes there for a real breakfast. An apple and a 
bit of bread is not enough, if you are travelling in Colorado 
air” 

But I do not think it was altogether the breakfast—though 
that, as it turned out, was excellent—that led us to look out 
with unusual interest for this little township set far among 
the western plains ; there were other reasons, which need not 
be mentioned here. And indeed we have the most pleasant 
memories of Greeley, as it shone there in the early sunlight. 
We walked up the broad main thoroughfare, with its twin 
rows of cotton-wood trees; and no doubt the empty street 
gained something from the fact that the end of it seemed 
closed in by the pale bluc line of the Rocky Mountains, the 
peaks here and there glittering with snow. A bright, clean, 
thriving-looking place, with its handsome red-brick school- 
house, and its capacious white church; while many of the 
shanties about had pleasant little gardens attached, watered 
by small irrigation-canals from the Cache-la-poudre river. As 
we were passing one of those tiny streams a great heron rose 
slowly into the air, his heavy wings flapping, his legs hanging 
down; but a large hawk, crossing a field beyond, took no 
notice of him ; and we were disappointed of a bit of extempore 
falconry. We had only a look atthe public park, which is as 
yet mostly a wilderness of underwood ; and a glimpse at the 
pretty villas beyond; in fact, our explorations nearly lost us 
our train, As we think of Greeley now—here in England in 
the depth of winter—it shines for us still in the light of the 
summer morning, and the trees and fields are green around it, 
and the mountains are blue under the blue of the sky. May 
it shine and flourish for ever | 

It is most unfair of the Americans to speak slightingly of 
Denver. It is a highly respectable city. We were quite 
astounded, on our first entrance, by the number of people who 
appeared in black coats and tall hats; and the longer we 
stayed in the place the more we were impressed by the fashion 
in which the Denverites had removed the old stains from 
their reputation by building churches, They have advanced 
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much further in the paths of civilisation than the slow-moving 
cities of the East. In New York or Boston hotels the 
servants merely claim a free-and-easy equality with the 
guests ; in Denver they have got far beyond that. The wines 
are such triumphs of skilful invention as no city in the world 
can produce. And then, when one goes into the streets (to 
escape from the beetles in one’s bedroom) the eye is charmed 
by the variety of nationalities everywhere visible. A smart 
Mexican rides by, with gaily-decorated saddle on his long- 
tailed pony. Chinese women hobble on their small shoes 
into an ironmongery shop. ‘The adjoining saloon is called 
‘Zur goldenen Trauben ;’’ and at the door of it a red-haired 
Irishwoman is stormily quarrelling with an angry but silent 
and sulky negress. Over this seething admixture of popula- 
tion dwell the twelve patrician families of Denver—shining 
apart like stars in ao silent heaven of their own. We were 
not permitted to gaze upon any one of these—unless—unless 1 
Those two people who stood on the steps of the hotel after 
dinner? They were distinguished looking persons, and much 
be-diamonded. The lady wore beautiful colours; and the 
red-faced gentleman had a splendid gold chain round his 
neck ; and thus—so far as we could make out—they spake. 

‘‘Jim,’’ said tho lady, ‘don’t you remember that hop of 
Steve Bellerjean’s, that he giv after he run away.wi’ Dan 
Niggles’s gal—to make up all around, when he found pay- 
gravel, and married the gal ?’’ 

“‘No,’’ said the other, reflectively, ‘‘I disremember.” 

‘Well, that woman in yaller fixin’s, that stared at me all 
dinner, I could swear was Steve's woman.”’ 

‘But Steve run away from her,” said the gentleman, who 
seemed to remember some things, if not the hop. ‘She 
didn’t pan out well. Tried to put a head on him with a re- 
volver—jealousy, and rum. Steve went to Sonora; tried to 
bust the Government ; and the greasers ketched him with a 
lariat, and his chips were passed in.”’ 

The gentleman in the gold chain had suddenly grown 
melancholy. 

“Yes; Steve’s chips were called,’’ chimed in his spouse. 
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“That's what’s the matter with all of us,” continued her 
companion, in a sad tone. ‘‘ That’s what no fifteenth amend- 
ment can stop—the chips must be paid. That's what I told 
the boys down at Gridiron Bend, when I giv my experiences, 
and jined the church, and Euchre-Deck Billy heaved that 
rock into the christenin’ place, sez I, Boys, sez I, life gen’rally 
begins with a square deal, leastways outside the idiot asylum. 
’Cordin as you play your hand, will the promises be kep’. 
Sure enough, some has aces, and some not, and that’s luck; 
and four aces any day is as good a hand as the ten command- 
ments. With four aces, I’d buck agin the devil. But we 
don’t have four aces in the first deal, unless mebbe the Czar 
of Russia, or the Prince of Wales, or some of them chaps; 
and so life and religion is pretty much as we play the hand 
we've got.’’ 

The lady seemed to put another aspect on these moral 
truths. 

‘‘Hosea Kemp,” said she, practically, “that pig-skinned 
Mormon fraud, diskivered that when you raised him ten 
thousand, and raked in his pile; and he had a full, and you 
were only king high.’’ 

‘That was before I knowed better, and I hadn’t seen the 
vanities,’ said the repentant sinner. ‘But when I played, I 
played my hand for all that it was worth; and that’s what’s 
the matter with me. You kent fool away your hand and keep 
the: chips—and that’s what you find in the commandments, 
That’s the idee.’”’ What the idea was we were rather at a loss 
to discover ; but we were not exactly in search of conundrums 
at this moment. 

Indeed our arrival at Denver had put an end for the time 
being to our idling and day-dreaming. First of all there 
were the letters (there were no telegrams for any one, 80 we 
imagined that Balfour had not yet reached New York), and 
in the general selfishness of each seizing his or her own 
packet no one noticed the expression with which Lady Sylvia 
broke open the only envelope addressed to her. There was a 
turmoil of news from home—mostly of a domestic and trivial 
nature, but none the less of tremendous importance to tho 
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two mothers. And when they turned to Lady Sylvia, she was 
sitting there quite calm and undisturbed, without any trace 
of disappointment on her face. 

“So Mr. Balfour has not reached New York yet?” said 
Queen T., in her gentle way. 

‘“‘T suppose not,’? was the answer; “I was calculating on 
the very shortest time possible. This letter was written 
some time before he left England—it is only about business 
affairs.” 

It was not until that evening that Lady Sylvia communi- 
cated the contents of this letter to her friend; and she did 
so without complaint as to the cold and formal manner in 
which her husband had written. Doubtless, she said, he was 
perfectly right. She had left him of her own accord; she 
deserved to be treated asa stranger. But the prompt answer 
to her message to him convinced her—this she said with a 
happy confidence in her eyes—of the spirit in which he was 
now coming out to her; and if, when he came out here, she 
had only five minutes given to her to tell him But the 
present writer refuses to reveal further the secrets that 
passed between these two women. 

In fact, he would probably never have known, but that at 
this juncture he was privately appealed to for advice. And 
if, in the course of this faithful narrative, he has endeavoured 
as far as possible to keep himself in the background, and to 
be the mere mouthpiece and reporter of the party, that rdle 
must be abandoned for a moment. He must explain that he 
now found himself in a position of some difficulty. Balfour 
had written out to Lady Sylvia informing her of the collapse 
of his father’s firm. It was hopeless, he said, to think of the 
firm resuming business ; the trade that had made his father’s 
fortune was played out. In these circumstances he considered 
himself bound to give up everything he possessed to his 
creditors ; and he wished to know whether she, Lady Sylvia, 
would feel disposed to surrender in like manner the £50,000 
settled on her before her marriage. He pointed out to her 
that she was not legally bound to do so; and that it was a 
very doubtful question whether she was morally bound; it 
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was a matter for her private feeling. If she felt inclined to 
give up the money, he would endeavour to gain her father's 
consent. But he thought that would be difficult, unless she 
also would join in persuading him; and she might point out 
that, if he refused, she could in any case pay over the 
annual interest of the sum. He hoped she was well; and 
there an end. 

Now if Lady Sylvia had had a bank-note for £50,000 in 
her pocket, she would have handed it over with a glad heart. 
She never doubted for a moment that she ought to pay over 
the money—especially as she now knew that it was her 
husband’s wish; but this reference to her father rather 
bewildered her, and so she indirectly appealed for counsel. 

Now how was it possible to explain to this gentle creature 
that the principle on which an ante-nuptial settlement is 
based is that the wife is literally purchased for a sum of 
money; and that it is the bounden duty of the trustees to see 
that this purchase money shall not be inveigled away from 
her m any manner whatever? How was it possible to point 
out to her that she might have children; and that her 
husband and father were alike bound by their duties as 
trustees not to let her defraud these helpless things of the 
future? Nay more: it would be necessary to tell her that 
these hypothetical young people might marry; and that, 
however they might love their mamma, papa, and grandpapa, 
some cantankerous son-in-law could suddenly come down on 
the papa and grandpapa and compel them to make good that 
money which they had allowed, in defiance of their trust, to 
be dissipated in an act of Quixotic sacrifice. 

“‘T always thought the law was idiotic,” says Queen T. 

“The law in this case is especially devoted to the protec: 
tion of women, who are not supposed to be able to take care 
of themselves.” 

““Do you mean to say that if Lady Sylvia, to whom the 
money belongs, wishes to give it up, she cannot give it up?”’ 

‘It does not belong to her ; it belongs to Balfour and Lord 
Willowby, in trust for her ; and they dare not give it up, 
except at their own risk. What Balfour meant by making 
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himself a trustee can only be imagined; but he is a shrewd 
fellow.” 

‘‘ And so she cannot give up the money? Surely that is a 
strange thing—that one is not allowed to defraud one’s-self ? ” 

‘‘You can defraud yourself as much as you like. If she 
chooses, she can pay over the £2000 a year, or whatever it is, 
to Balfour’s creditors; but if she surrendered the original 
sum, she would be defrauding her children : do you see that ? 
Or does your frantic anxiety to let a woman fling away a 
fortune that is legally hers blind you to everything ? ” 

“‘T don’t see that her children, if she has any,” says this 
tiny but heroic champion of strict morality, ‘‘ would benefit 
much by inheriting money that ought never to have belonged 
to them. That money, you know very well, belongs to Mr. 
Balfour’s creditors.” 

‘‘This I know very well—that you would be exceedingly 
glad to see these two absolute beggars, so that they should be 
thrown on each other’s helpfulness. I have a suspicion that 
that is the foundation for this pretty anxiety in the cause of 
morality and justice. Now there is no use in being angry. 
Without doubt you have a sensitive conscience ; and you are 
anxious that Lady Sylvia’s conscience should be consulted 
too; but all the same ye 

By this time the proud blood has mounted to her face. 

“T came to you for advice; not for a discourse on the 
conscience,”’ she says, with a splendid look of injured dignity. 
‘‘T know I am right ; and I know that she is right, children 
or no children. You say that Lord Willowby will probably 
refuse --—” 

‘‘ Balfour says so, according to your account.” 

‘‘Very well ; and you explain that he might be called on 
to make good the money. Could not he be induced to consent 
by some guarantee—some indemnity——” 

“Certainly; if you can get a big enough fool to become 
responsible for £50,000 to the end of time. Such people are 
not common. But there, sit down; and put aside all these 
fantastic speculations. The immediate thing you want is 
Lord Willowby’s consent to this act of legal vandalism. If 
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he refuses, his refusal will be based on the personal interests 
of his daughter. He will not consider children or grand- 
children ; long before her eldest born can be twenty-one Lord 
Willowby will be gathered to his fathers ; and as for the risk 
he runs, he has not a brass farthing that any one can seize. 
Very well: you must explain to Lady Sylvia, in as delicate a 
way as you can, that there might be youthful Balfours in the 
days to come; and that she must consider whether she is 
acting rightly in throwing away this provision 7 

‘But, gracious goodness, her husband wants her to do s0, 
and she wants to do so——” 

‘“‘Then let that be settled—of course all husbands’ wishes 
are law. Then you must explain to her what it is she is 
asking her father to do; and point out that it will take a 
good deal of appealing before he consents. He has a strictly 
legal right to refuse; further, he can plead his natural 
concern for his daughter's interests——” 

‘“‘He ought to have more regard for his daughter’s 
honour !” says she, warmly. 

‘‘ Nonsense, You are talking as if Balfour had gone into 
a conspiracy to get up a fraudulent settlement. It is no 
business of hers that the firm failed ——” 

“JT say it is a matter of strict honour and integrity that 
she should give up this money ; and she shall give it up!” 
says Queen T., with an indignant look. 

‘Very well, then, if you are all quite content, there only 
remains that you should appeal to Lord Willowby.” 

‘Why do you laugh?” 

‘Lord Willowby thought he would get some money 
through Balfour marrying his daughter. Now you are 
asking him to throw away his last chance of ever getting a 
penny. And you think he will consent.” 

“His daughter shall make him,” said she, confident in 
the sublime and invincible powers of virtue. Her confidence, 


in this instance, at least, was not misplaced—so much must 
be admitted. 
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CHAPTER L. 
A NEW COMPANION, 


THE arrival of the new sovereign to take possession of the 
ceded dominions had been made known to the people at Eagle 
Creek ranch ; and soon our poor Bell was being made the 
victim of continual interviews, during which agents, over- 
seers, and lawyers vainly endeavoured to get some definite 
information into her bewildered head. For what was the use 
of reporting about the last branding of calves, or about the 
last month’s yield of the Belle of St. Joe, or about the 
probable cost of the new crushing machines, when the per- 
petual refrain of her thinking was, ‘‘O good people, wouldn’t 
you take the half of it, and let me have my children?” 

Fortunately her husband was in no wise bewildered ; and 
it was with not a little curiosity that he went off to inspect 
the horses and two carriages that had been sent on to Denver 
for us from the ranch. My lord was pleased to express his 
approval of these; albeit that one of the vehicles was rather 
a rude-looking affair. The other, however—doubtless Colonel 
Sloane’s state carriage—was excecdingly smart, and had 
obviously been polished up for the occasion ; while, as re- 
gards tho horses, these were able to elicit even something 
more than approval from this accomplished critic. He went 
back to the hotel highly pleased. He believed he had got 
some inkling that life at the ranch was not wholly savage. 
The beautiful polished shafts and the carefully brushed dark- 
blue cushions had had an effect on his imagination. 

And then, right in the midst of all this turmoil, Lady 
Sylvia got a telegram from New York. We had just sate 
down to dinner in the big saloon, at a separate table ; and wo 
were a sufficiently staid and decorous party, for Mr. and Mrs. 
von Rosen were dressed in black, and the rest of us had 
donned whatever dark attire we had with us, out of respect 
to the memory of the lamented Jack Sloane. (One of the 
executors was to call in on us after dinner; but no matter.) 
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This telegram produced quite a flutter of excitement; and for 
the moment we forgot all about Texan herds and placer mines. 
Lady Sylvia became a trifle pale as the telegram was handed 
to her, and she seemed to read it at one glance; then, despite 
herself, a smile of pleasure came to her lips, and the colour 
returned to her face. 

‘¢But what is this, Mr. von Rosen?’’ she said—and she 
endeavoured to talk in a matter-of-fact way, as if nothing at 
all had happened. ‘ My husband speaks of some proposal 
you have made to him.” 

“‘ Yes,” said the lieutenant, blushing like a guilty school- 
boy. 

He looked at his wife ; and both were a trifle embarrassed ; 
but at this moment Lady Sylvia handed the telegram across 
the table. 

‘‘You may read it,” she said indifferently, as if it had 
conveyed but little news to her. And yet it was a long tele- 
gram—to be sent by a man who was not worth sixpence. 

Hugh Balfour, New York, io Lady Sylvia Balfour, Central 
Hotel, Denver: Have got your letter ; all ts right. Shall reach 
you Saturday. Please tell Von Rosen that, subject to your wishes, 
I accept proposal with gratitude. 

“Lady Sylvia,” said the lieutenant, with his bronzed face 
as full of triumph as if he himself had brought about the 
whole business, ‘‘ will you let me cry ‘hurrah!’? Bell, shall 
I cry ‘hurrah!’? Madam, do you object ?” 

And he held up the bit of paper for a signal, as if we were 
about to shock the calm proprieties of Denver. 

‘““May I see the telegram, Lady Sylvia?” said Mrs. von 
Rosen, taking no notice of her mad husband. 

‘Certainly. But please tell me, Mr. von Rosen, what the 
proposal is. Why do you wish to cry ‘hurrah!’ 7?” 

‘Ah, yes, you may well ask,’’ said the young man, moder- 
ating his fervour, ‘for I was too soon with my gladness. I 
will have to persuade you before we can cry any hurrahs. 
What I was thinking of was this—that you and Mr. Balfour 
would be a whole year with us: and we should have great 
amusement; and the shooting that I have heard of since 
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yesterday-—oh ! I cannot tell you of it. But he says it is all sub- 
ject to your wishes; now I must begin to persuade you to 
stay away from England for a whole year, and to give us the 
pleasure of your society. It is a great favour that my wife 
and myself we both ask of you; for we shall be lonely out’ 
here until we get used to the place and know our neighbours ; 
but if you were our neighbours, that would be very pleasant. 
And I have been very busy to find out about Eagle Creek— 
oh, no, it is not so bad as you would think ; you can have 
everything from Denver—I do not know about ladies’ saddles, 
but I will ask—and it is the most beautiful and healthy air 
in the world, Lady Sylvia rs 

‘* My dear Mr. von Rosen,” said Lady Sylvia, interrupting 
him with a charming smile, ‘don’t seek to persuade me; I 
was persuaded when I got the message from my husband; 
for of course I will do whatever he wishes. But if you will 
let me say so, I don’t think this proposal of yours is very 
wise. It was scarcely fair of you to write to New York and 
inveigle my husband into it, without letting me know. It is 
very charming, no doubt; and you are very kind; and I 
have not the least doubt we shall enjoy ourselves very much: 
but you must remember that my husband and myself have 
something else to think of now. We cannot afford to think 
only of shooting and riding, and pleasant society. Indeed, I 
took it for granted that my husband had come out to America 
to find some profession or occupation; and I am rather 
surprised that he has accepted your proposal. It was too 
tempting, I suppose; and I know we shall enjoy ourselves 
very much a 

Husband and wife had been glancing at each other, as if 
to inquire which should speak first, It was the lieutenant 
who took the burden on his shoulders; and certainly he was 
extremely embarrassed when he began. Fortunately in these 
western hotels you are expected to order your dinner all at 
once ; and it is put on the table all at once; and then the 
waiter retires, unless he happens to bo interested in your con- 
versation, when he remains, and looks down on your shoulders, 
In this case, our coloured brother had moved off a bit. 

DD 
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“ Lady Sylvia,” said he ‘I wish Mr. Balfour had explained 
to you what the proposal is in a letter; but how could that 
be? He will be here as soon as any letter. And I am 
afraid you will think me very impertinent when I tell 
you.’’ 

He looked at her for a second; and then the courage of 
this man, who had been through the whole of the 1866 and 
1870—71 campaigns, and done good service in both, fell away 
altogether. 

“Ah,” said he, lightly-—but the Germans are not good 
actors, “it is a little matter. I will leave it to your husband 
to tell you. Only this I will tell you; that you must not 
think that your husband will spend the whole year in idle- 
ness ee 

“It is a mystery, then?” she said, with a smile. “I am 
not to be allowed to peep into the secret chamber? Or is it 
a conspiracy of which I am to be the victim? Mrs. von 
Rosen, you will not allow them to murder me at the ranch ?”’ 

Mrs. von Rosen was a trifle embarrassed also; but she 
showed greater courage than her husband. 

‘TI will tell you what the secret is, Lady Sylvia,” she said, 
“‘if my husband won’t. He is afraid of offending you; but 
you won’t be offended with me. We were thinking, my hus- 
band and myself, that Mr. Balfour was coming out to America 
to engage in some business ; and you know that is not always 
easy to find ; and then we were thinking about our own affairs 
at the same time. You know, dear Lady Sylvia’’—and here 
she put her hand gently on her friend’s hand, as if to stay 
that awful person’s wrath and resentment—‘‘ we run a great 
risk in leaving all these things, both up at Idaho and out on 
the plains, to be managed by persons who are strangers to us 
—I mean when we go back to England. And it occurred to 
my husband and myself that if we could get some one whom 
we could thoroughly trust to stay here and look into the 
accounts and reports on the spot—well the truth is, we 
thought it would be worth while to give such a person an 
interest in the yearly result rather than any fixed salary. 
Don’t you think so?’’ she said rather timidly. 
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‘‘Oh, yes, certainly,’’ Lady Sylvia replied: she half 
guessed what was coming. 

‘¢ And then,” said our Bell, cheerfully, as if it was all a 
joke, ‘‘my husband thought he would write to Mr. Balfour 
telling him that if he liked to try this for a time—just. until 
he could look round and get something better—it would be a 
great obligation to us ; and it would be so pleasant for us to 
have you out here. That was the proposal, Lady Sylvia. It 
was only a suggestion. Perhaps you would not care to remain 
out here, so far away from your home; but in any caso ‘1 
thought you would not be offended.”’’ 

She was, on the contrary, most deeply and grievously 
offended, as was natural. Her indignant wrath knew no 
bounds. Only the sole token of it was two big tears that 
quietly rolled down her face—despite her endeavours to con- 
ceal the fact; and for a second or two she did not speak at 
all, but kept her head cast down. 

“JT don’t know,” said she, at length, in a very low and 
rather uncertain voice, “what we have done to deserve so 
much kindness—from all of you.” 

“Oh, no, Lady Sylvia,’ our Bell said, with the utmost 
eagerness, “‘ you must not look on it as kindness at all—it is 
only a business proposal; for of course, we are very anxious 
to have everything well looked after in our absence—it is of 
great importance for the sake of the children. And then, 
you see, Mr. Balfour and yourself would be able to give it a 
year’s trial before deciding whether you would care to remain 
here; and you would be able to find out whether the climate 
suited you—-and whether there was enough amusement . 

‘‘Dear Mrs. von Rosen,” said Lady Sylvia, gently, “ you 
need not try to explain away your kindness. You would 
never have thought of this but for our sakes : 

‘*No,’’ she cried, boldly, “but why? Because we should 
have sold off everything at the end of the year, rather than 
have so much anxiety in England. But if we can get this 
great business properly managed, why should we throw it 
away?” 

“ You forget that my husband knows nothing dbout it----—”’ 

DD 2 
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‘‘He will have a year to learn; and his mere presence here 
will make all the difference.” 

‘‘Then it is understood, Lady Sylvia?” the lieutenant said, 
with all the embarrassment gone away from his face. ‘ You 
will remain with us for one year anyway?” 

“Tf my husband wishes it, I am very willing,” she said, 
‘*and very grateful to you.”’ 

‘‘Ha!’’ said the lieutenant, ‘‘I can see wonderful things 
now—waggons, camp-fires, supper parties; and a glass of 
wine to drink to the health of our friends away in England. 
Lady Sylvia, your husband and I will write a book about it 
‘A Year’s Hunting in Colorado and the Rocky Mountains ’.” 

“T hope my husband will have something else to do,” Lady 
Sylvia said, ‘‘ unless you mean to shame us altogether,” 

‘But no one can be working always. Ah, my good friends,’’ 
he said, addressing tho remaining two of the party, ‘‘you 
will be sorry when you start to go home to England. You 
will make a great mistake then. You wish to see the Alle- 
ghany mountains in the Indian summer? Oh yes, very good ; 
but you could see that next year ; and in the mean time think 
what splendid fun we shall have——’”’ 

‘Ask Bell,’ said Queen T., with a quiet smile, “ whether 
she would rather return with us now, or wait out here to hear 
of your shooting black-tailed deer and mountain-sheep ?”’ 

At this point a message was brought in to us; and it was 
unanimously resolved to ask Bell’s business friend to come in 
and sit down and have a glass of wine with us. Surely there 
were no secrets about the doings of Five-Ace Jack unfit for 
us all to hear? We found Mr. T. W. G a most worthy 
and excellent person, whose temper had not at all been soured 
by his failure to find the philosopher’s stone. It is true, 
there was a certain sadness over the brown and wrinkled face 
when he described to us how the many processes for separat- 
ing the gold from the crushed quartz could just about reach 
paying expenses, and without doing much more; and how 
some little improvement in one of these processes, that might 
be stumbled on by accident, would suddenly make the dis- 
coverer a millionnaire, the gold-bearing quartz being simply 
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inexhaustible. It was quite clear that Mr. G had lost 
some money in this direction. He was anxious we should go 
up to Georgetown, when we were at Idaho, to see some mines 
he had; in fact, he produced sundry little parcels from his 
pocket, unrolled them, and placed the bits of stone before us 
with a certain reverent air. Our imagination was not fired. 

We had known Colonel Sloane very well; and he spoke 
most discreetly of him; for was not his niece here in 
mourning? Nevertheless there was a slight touch of humour 
in his tone when he told us of one of Bell’s mines—the 
Virgin Agnes—which led one or two of us to suspect that 
Five-Ace Jack had not quite abandoned his tricks even when — 
his increasing richos rendered them unnecessary. The Virgin 
Agnes was a gulch mine, somewhere in the bed of the stream 
that comes rolling down the Clear Creek canyon ; and it was 
originally owned by a company. It used to pay very well. 
But by and by the yield gradually diminished; until it 
scarcely paid the wages of the men; and, in fact, the mine 
was not considered worth working further. At this point it 
was bought by Colonel Sloane; and the strange thing was 
that almost immediately it began to yield in o surprising 
manner, and had continued to do so ever since. Mr. G 
congratulated our Bell on being the owner of this mine; and 
said he would have much pleasure in showing it to her when 
she went up to Idaho ; but he gravely ended his story without 
dropping any hint as to the reason why the Virgin Agnes had 
slowly drooped and suddenly revived. Nor ‘did he tell us 
whether the men employed in that mine were generously 
allowed by Colonel Sloane to share in his good fortune. 

He asked Bell whether she proposed to start for Idaho next 
day. She looked at her husband. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ said the lieutenant, promptly. ‘‘We have a 
friend arriving here on Saturday. We mean to wait for 
him.”’ 

“Pray don’t delay on his account,” Lady Sylvia said, 
anxiously. ‘I can very well remain here for him ; and come 
up to you afterwards.” 

‘‘Oh, we shall have plenty to do in these three or four days 
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—plenty,” the lieutenant said ; ‘I must see about the ladies’ 
saddles to-morrow; and I want to buy an extra rifle or two, 
and a revolver, and a hunting-knife, And then this list of 
things for the house at Idaho is 

No doubt there was a good deal to be done; only one 
would have thought that three or four days was pretty fair 
timo in which to prepare for a short trip up the Clear Creek 
canyon. It was not, however. On the Saturday morning 
every one was most extraordinarily busy, especially as the 
time approached for the arrival of the train from Cheyenne. 
Next day all the shops would be shut; and on Monday 
morning early we started. 

'“Tady Sylvia,” said the lieutenant, with ingenuous 
earnestness, “‘I must really go after those saddles again. 
Tell Mr. Balfour I shall be back to lunch, will you, if you 
please ?” 

Indeed one went away on one mission; and the other on 
another ; until there was no one of the party left in the 
hotel with Lady Sylvia but Queen T. The latter was in her 
own room. She rang, and sent a servant to ask her friend to 
come and see her. She took Lady Sylvia's hand when she 
entcred. 

‘“‘T am going to ask you to excuse me,” said she, with great 
innocence. ‘I feel a little tired; I think I will lie down for 
an hour, until luncheon-time. But you know, dear Lady 
Sylvia, if there are none of them down stairs, all you have to 
do is to get into the omnibus when it calls at the door; and 
they will drive you to the station; and you will not have 
long to wait.”’ 

The white hand she held was trembling violently. Lady 
Sylvia said nothing at all; but her eyes were moist; and she 
silently kissed her friend, and went away. 

About an hour thereafter four of us were seated at a 
certain small table, all as mute as mice. The women pre- 
tended to be very busy with the things before them. No one 
looked towards the door. 

Nay, no one would look up as two figures came into the big 
saloon, and came walking down towards us. 
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“Mrs, von Rosen,” said the voice of Lady Sylvia, in the 
gayest of tones, ‘‘let me present to you your new agent——” 

But her gaiety suddenly broke down. She left him to 
shake hands with us; and sate down on a chair in the dusky 
corner ; and hid away her face from us, sobbing to herself. 

‘‘Ha!’’ cried the lieutenant, in his stormiest way, for he 
would have none of this sentiment, ‘“‘do you know what wo 
have got for you after your long journey? My good friend, 
there is a beefsteak coming for you; and that—do you know 
what that is ?—that is a bottle of English ale! ’’ 


CHAPTER LI. 
OUR LAST NIGHT TOGETHER, 


On that Monday morning, when we left Denver to seek Bell’s 
distant home in these pale blue mountains, there was no great 
rejoicing among us. It was the last day of our long journey- 
ing together ; and we had been pleasantly associated : more- 
over one of us was going to Icave her dearest friend in these 
remote wilds, and she was rather downhearted about it. 
Happily the secret exultation of Lady Sylvia, which could 
not altogether be concealed, kept up our spirits somewhat : 
we wondered whether she was not going to carry her hus- 
band’s portmanteau for him, so anxious was she about his 
comfort. 

The branch line of rail that pierces for some distance the 
Clear Creek canyon takes a circuitous course on leaving 
Denver through some grassy plains which are intersected by 
narrow and muddy rivulets, and are sufficiently uninteresting; 
so that there was plenty of opportunity for these sojourners 
to sketch out something of their plans of living for the in- 
formation of the new-comer. But Balfour—who, by the way, 
had got thoroughly bronzed by his travelling—would not hear 
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of all the fine pleasure-excursions that the lieutenant was for 
planning out. 

‘‘ We are under enough obligation to you,” said he, ‘even 
if I find I can do this thing; but if I discover that I am of 
no use at all then your charity would be too great. Let us 
get to work first ; then, if the way is clear, we can have our 
play afterwards. Indeed you will be able to command my 
attendance, once 1 have qualified myself to be your servant,” 

‘‘-Yes, that is reasonable,’’ said the lieutenant. 

‘‘T am quite sure,’ said Lady Sylvia, ‘that my husband 
would be a poor companion for you, so long as our affairs are 
unsettled = 

‘‘ And besides,” said Balfour, with a laugh, ‘“‘ you don’t 
know what splendid alternative schemes I have to fall back 
on. On the voyage over I used to lie awake at night and try 
to imagine all the ways in which a man may earn a living 
who is suddenly made penniless. And I got up some good 
schemes, I think : good for a man who could get some backing, 
I mean.” 

‘Will you please to tell us some of them?” said Queen 
T., with no apparent sarcasm. ‘‘ We are so often appealed to 
for charity ; and it would be delightful to be able to tell poor 
people how to make a fortune.”’ 

‘The poor people would have to have some influence. But 
would you like to hear my schemes? They are numberless ; 
and they are all based on the supposition that in London there 
are a very large number of people who would pay high prices 
for the simplest necessaries of life, provided you could supply 
these of the soundest quality. Do you see? I take the case 
of milk, for example. Think of the number of mothers in 
London who would pay a double price for milk for their 
children, if you could guarantee them that it was quite un- 
watered and got from cows living wholesomely in the country 
instead of in London stalls? That is only one of a dozen 
things. ‘Take bread, for example. I believe there are thou- 
sands of people in London who would pay extra for French 
bread if they only knew how to get it supplied to them. Very 
well: I step in with my association—for the wants of a great 
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place like London can only be supplied by big machinery— 
and I get a duke or two and a handful of M.P.’s with me to 
give it a philanthropic look; and of course they make me 
manager. I do a good public work ; and I benefit myself.” 

“Do you think you would succeed as the manager of a 
dairy?” said Queen T., gently. 

“As well, probably,” said he, laughing, “as the manager 
of Mrs. von Rosen’s mines and farms! But having got up 
the company, you would not ask me to look after the cows.” 

“Oh, Hugh,” said Lady Sylvia, anxiously, ‘“‘I hope you 
will never have anything to do with any company. It is that 
which has got poor papa into such trouble. I wish he could 
leave all these things for a time; and come out here for a 
holiday ; it would do him a great deal of good.” 

This filial wish did not seem to awaken any cager re- 
sponse, though Mrs. von Rosen murmured something about 
the pleasure it would givo her to see Lord Willowby. We 
had not much hope of his lordship consenting to live at 
a ranch. 

And now we drew near the Rockies. First of all, rising 
from the plains, we encountered some ridges of brown, seared, 
earthy-looking hills, for the most part bare, though here and 
there the crest was crowned by aridge of pine. At the 
mouth of one of the valleys we came upon Golden City, a 
scattered hamlet of small houses, with some trees and some 
thin lines of a running stream about it. Then, getting further 
into the mountains, we entered the narrow and deep gorge of 
the Clear Creek canyon, a naturally formed highway that 
runs and winds sinuously for about thirty miles between the 
huge walls of rock on either side. It was not a beautiful 
valley this deep cleft among the mountains; but a gloomy 
and desolate place, with lightning-blasted pines among the 
greys and reds of the fused fire-rocks ; an opaque grey-green 
river rushing down the chasm ; the trees overhead, apparently 
at the summit of the twin precipices, black against the glim- 
mer of the blue sky. Here and there, however, were vivid 
gleams of colour: a blaze of the yellow leaves of the cotton- 
wood, or a mass of crimson creeper growing over a grey rock, 
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We began to wonder, too, whether this small river could 
really have cut this deep and narrow chasm in the giant 
mountains: but there, sure enough, far above us on the steep 
slopes, were the deep holes in the intertwisted quartz out of 
which the water in bygone ages must have slowly worked the 
boulders of some alien material. There were other holes, 
too, visible on the sides of this gloomy gorge, with some 
brown earth in front of them, as if some animal had been 
trying to scrape for itself a den there: these were the “ pros- 
pect holes’’ that miners had bored to spy into the secrets of 
the everlasting hills. Down below us, again, was the muddy 
stream, rushing between its beds of gravel; and certainly 
this railway-carriage, on its narrow gauge, seemed to tilt 
dangerously over towards the sheer descent and the plunging 
waters, The train, indeed, as it wound round the rocks, 
seemed to be some huge Python, hunted into its gloomy lair 
in the mountains. 

We were glad to get out of it, and into the clear sunshine, 
at the terminus, Floyd Hill; and here we found a couple of 
stage-coaches, each with four horses, awaiting to carry us still 
further up into the Rockies. They were strange-looking 
vehicles, apparently mostly built of leather, and balanced on 
leather springs of enormous thickness. But they soon dis- 
appeared from sight. We were lost in such clouds of dust 
as were never yet beheld by mortal man. Those who had 
gone inside to escape found that the half-dozen windows would 
not keep shut; and that, as they were flung hither and 
thither by the plunging of the coach up the steep mountain- 
paths, they lost signt of each other in the dense yellow clouds. 
And then sometimes a gust of wind would cleave an opening 
in the clouds; and behold! a flashing picture of pine-clad 
mountains, with a dark blue sky above. That jolting journey 
seemed to last for ever and ever; and the end of it found us 
changed into new creatures. But the coat of dust that covered 
us from head to heel had not sufficed to blind us; and now 
before our eyes we found the end and aim of our journey— 
the far hamlet of Idaho. 

Bell looked round bewildered; she had dreaded this 
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approach to her future home. And Queen T., anxious above 
all things that her friend’s first impressions should be 
favourable, cried out—— 

“Oh, Bell, how beautiful, and clean, and bright it is!”’ 

And certainly our first glance at Idaho, after the heat and 
dust we had come through, was cheering enough. We 
thought for an instant of Chamounix as we saw the small 
white houses by the side of the green, rushing stream; and 
the great mountains rising sheer beyond. There was a cool 
and pleasant wind rustling through the leaves of the young 
cottonwood-trees planted in front of the inn. And when we 
turned to the mountains on the other side of the narrow 
valley, we found even the lofty pinewoods glowing with 
colour ; for the midday sun was pouring down on the under- 
growth—now of a golden yellow, so that one could almost 
believe that these far slopes were covered with buttercups. 
The coaches had stopped at the inn—the Beebee House, as it 
is called—and Colonel Sloane’s heiress was received with 
much distinction. They showed her Colonel Sloane’s house. 
It stood on a knoll somo distance off; but we could see that 
it was a cheerful-looking place, with a green-painted verandah 
round the white walls, and a few pines and cottonwoods 
about. In the meantime we had taken rooms at the inn; 
and speedily set to work to get some of the dust removed. 
It was a useful occupation; for no doubt the worry of it 
tended to allay that nervous excitement among our women- 
folk from which Bell, more especially, was obviously suffering. 
When we all assembled thereafter at our midday meal, she 
was still somewhat pale. The lieutenant declared that, after 
so much travelling, she must now take a long rest. He 
would not allow her to go on to Georgetown for a week at 
least. 

And was there ever in all the world a place more conducive 
to rest than this distant, silent, sleepy Idaho up here in the 
lonely mountains? "When the coaches had whirled away in 
the dust towards Georgetown, there was nothing to break the 
absolute calm but the soft rustling of the small trees; there 
was not a shred of cloud in the blue sky to bar the glare of 
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the white road with a bit of grateful shadow. After having 
had a look at Bell’s house, we crossed to the other side of the 
valley, and entered a sort of tributary gorge between the hills 
which is known as the Soda Creek canyon. Here all vestiges 
of civilisation seemed to end, but for the road that led we knew 
not whither; and in the strange silence we wandered onward 
into this new world, whose plants, and insects, and animals 
were all unfamiliar to us, or familiar only as they suggested 
some similarity to their English relatives. And yot Queen T. 
strove to assure Bell that there was nothing wonderful about 
the place except its extreme silence and a certain sad desola- 
tion of beauty. Was not this our identical Michaelmas-daisy, 
she asked? She was overjoyed when she discovered a real 
and veritable harebell—a trifle darker in colour than our 
harebell, but a harebell all the same. She made a dart at 
a cluster of yellow flowers growing up among the rocks, 
thinking they were the mountain-saxifrage; but they turned 
out to be a composite plant—probably some sort of hawkweed. 
Her efforts to reach these flowers had startled a large bird 
out of the bushes above; and as it darted off, we could see 
that it was of a dark and luminous blue: she had to confess 
that he was a stranger. But surely we could not have the 
heart to regard the merry little chipmunk as a stranger— 
which of all living creatures is the friendliest, the blithest, 
the most comical. In this Soda Creek canyon he reigns 
supreme; every rock and stone and bush seems instinct with 
life as this Proteus of the animal world scuds away like a 
mouse, or shoots up the hill-side like a lizard, only, when he 
has got a short distance, to perch himself up on his hind legs, 
and curl up his bushy tail, and eye us demurely as he affects 
to play with a bit of mayweed. Then we see what the small 
squirrel-like animal really is—a beautiful little creature with 
longitudinal bars of golden brown and black along his back ; 
the same bars on his head, by the side of his bright, watchful 
eyes ; the red of a robin’s breast on his shoulders ; his furry 
tail, jauntily cocked up behind, of a pale brown. We were 
never tired of watching the tricks and attitudes of this 
{riendly little chap. We knew quite well that his sudden 
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dart from the lee of some stone was only the pretence of 
fright ; before he had gone a yard he would sit up on his 
haunches, and look at you, and stroke his nose with one of his 
forepaws. Sometimes he would not even run away a yard; 
but sit quietly and watchfully to see us pass. We guessed 
that there were few stone-throwing boys about the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Behold! the valley at last shows one brief symptom of 
human life: a waggon drawn by a team of oxen comes down 
the steep road, and the driver thereof is worth looking at, 
albeit his straw sombrero shades his handsome and sun-tanned 
face. He is an ornamental person, this bull-whacker ; with 
the cord tassels of his buckskin jacket just appearing from 
below the great Spanish cloak of blue cloth that is carelessly 
thrown round his shoulders. Look at his whip, too—the 
heavy thongs of it intertwisted like serpents: he has no need 
of bowie-knife or pistol in these wilds while he carries about 
with him that formidable weapon. The oxen pass on down 
the valley; the dust subsides; again we are left with the 
silence, and the warm sunlight, and the aromatic odours of 
the mayweed, and the cuninng antics of our ubiquitous friend 
the chipmunk. 

‘There,’ said the lieutenant, looking up to the vast hill- 
slopes above, where the scattered pines stood black among the 
blaze of yellow undergrowth, “‘that is the beginning of our 
hunting country. All the secrets are behind that fringe of 
wood. You must not imagine, Lady Sylvia, that our life at 
Idaho is to be only this dulness of walking ‘ 

“Tcan assure you I do not feel it dull at all,” she said; 
‘but I am sorry that our party is to be broken up—just 
when it has been completed. Oh, I wish you could stay with 
us !’’ she adds, addressing another member of the party, whose 
hands are full of wild- flowers. 

‘‘My dear Lady Sylvia,” says this person, with her sweetest 
smile, “‘what would you all do if you had not us to take 
back your messages to England? We are to teach Bell’s 
little girl to say Idaho. And when Christmas comes, we 
shall think of you at a particular hour—oh, by the way, we 
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have never yet fixed the exact difference of time between 
Surrey and Idaho a 

“We will do that before you leave, Madam,’’ says the 
lieutenant ; “‘ but 1 am sure we will think of you a good many 
times +efore Christmas comes. And when Mr. Balfour and 
I we have our bears, and buffaloes, and elephants, and all 
these things, we will see whether we cannot get something 
sent you in ice for your Christmas party. And you will 
drink our good health, Madam, will you not? And perhaps, 
if you are very kind, you might send us one bottle of very 
good Rhine wine, and we will drink your health too. Nee! 
I meant two bottles, for the four of us 

“‘T think we shall be able to manage that,’ says she; and 
visions of real Schloss Johannisberg, each bottle swathed in 
printed and signed guarantees of genuineness, no doubt began 
to dance before her nimble brain. 

But at this moment a cold breeze came rushing down the 
narrow gorge; and almost at the same instant we saw the edge 
of a heavy cloud come lowering over the very highest peak of 
the mountains. Some little familiarity with the pranks of 
the weather in the Western Highlands suggested that, having 
no waterproofs, and no shelter being near, we had better 
make down the valley again in the direction of Idaho; and 
this we set about doing. The hot afternoon had grown sud- 
denly chill. A cold wind whistled through the trembling 
leaves of the cotton-woods. The mountains were overshadowed ; 
and by the time we reached Idaho again, it seemed as if the 
night had already come down. Tho women, in their thin 
dresses, were glad to get in-doors. 

‘‘ But it is this very thing,” the lieutenant cried—for he 
was anxious that his wife should regard her new home 
favourably—‘‘that makes these places in the Rocky Moun- 
tains so wholesome; so healthful, I mean. I have heard of 
it from many people, who say here is the best sleeping-place 
in the world. It is no matter how warm it is in the day; it 
is always cold at night; you always must have a blanket 
here. The heat—that is nothing, if you have the refresh- 
ing cold of the night; people who cannot sleep anywhere 
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else, they can sleep hore very well. Every one says that. 
Yes; and I will tell you this,” he added, turning to Balfour, 
‘you ought to have stayed some days more in Denver, as all 
people do, to get accustomed to the thin air, before coming 
up here. All the doctors say that.” 

“Thank you,’’ said Balfour, laughing, ‘‘my lungs are pretty 
tough. I don’t suffer any inconvenierce,”’ 

“That is very well, then; for they say the air of those 
places will kill a consumptive person - 

“Oh, Oswald!” his wife cried. ‘‘ Don’t frighten us all.” 

‘“Frighten you?’’ said he. ‘ Will you show me the one 
who is likely to be consumptive? There is not any one of 
us does look like it. But if we all turn to be consumptive, 
cannot we go down to the plains? and we will give up the 
mountain-sheep for the antelope ‘ 

‘‘T do believe,’’ said his wife, with some vexation, ‘that 
you had not a thought in coming out here except about 
shooting !”’ 

‘‘And I do believe,” ho said, “ that you had no thought 
except about your children. Oh, you ungrateful woman. You 
wear mourning—yes; but when do you really mourn for 
your poor uncle? When do you speak of him? You have 
not been to his grave yet.” 

‘You know very well it was yourself who insisted on our 
coming hero first,” said she, with a blushing face ; but it was 
not a deadly quarrel. 

The chillness of the night did not prevent our going out 
for a walk later on, when all the world seemed asleep. And 
now the clouds had passed away from the heavens; and the 
clear stars were shining down over the mystic darkness of 
the mountains. In the silenco around us we only heard the 
plashing of the stream. It was to be our last night together 
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CHAPTER LIL 
AUF WIEDERSEHEN! 


In the early morning—the morning of farewell—we stood at 
the small window—we two who were leaving—and tried to 
fix in our memories some picture of the surroundings of Bell’s 
home; for we knew that many a time in the after-days we 
should think of her and endeavour to form some notion of 
what she was engaged in at the moment, and of the scene 
around her. And can we remember it now? The sunlight 
seems to fall vertically from that blazing sky ; and there is 
a pale mist of heat far up in the mountains, so that the dark 
pine-woods appear to have a faint blue fog hanging around 
them. On the barer slopes, where the rocks project in 
shoulders, there is a more brilliant light; for there the 
undergrowth of cottonwood bushes, in its autumn gold, burns 
clear and sharp, even at this distance. And then the eye 
comes down to the still valley; and the scattcred white 
houses ; and the small and rustling trees. We seem to hear 
the running of the stream. 

And what was that little bit of paper thrust furtively, 
almost at the last moment, into our Bell’s trembling hand? 
We did not know that we had been entertaining a poetess 
unawares among us; or had she copied the verses out of a 
book, just as one takes a flower from a garden and gives it as 
a token of remembrance—something tangible to recall distant 
faces and bygone friends ? 


“© 0 Idaho! Far Idaho! 
A last farewell before we go-——" 


—that was all that the companion of this unhonoured Sappho 
managed to make out as the paper was snatched from her 
hand. No doubt it invoked blessings on the friends to whom 
we were bidding good-bye. No doubt it spoke of the mother’s 
thinking of her children far away. And there certainly was 
no doubt that the verses, whether they were good verses or 
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bad verses, served their turn ; and are treasured up at this 
moment as though their like had never been seen. 

On that warm, clear, beautiful morning, when the heavy 
coach came rolling up to the door of the inn, Balfour and 
Lady Sylvia did not at all seem broken down by emotion ; 
on the contrary they both appeared to be in high spirits. 
But our poor Bell was a wretched spectacle, about which 
nothing more shall be said here. Her last words were about 
her children; but they were almost inaudible through the 
violence of her sobbing. And we knew well, as we caught 
the last glimpse of that waved handkerchief, that this token 
of farewell was not meant for us: it was but a message we 
were to carry back with us across the seas, to a certain home 
in Surrey. 

Lher hat die Mahr’ eon Ende ; and yet the present writer, if 
he is not over-taxing the patience of the reader, would like to 
say a word about the fashion in which two people, living pretty 
much by themselves down in the solitudes of Surrey, used to 
try to establish some link of interest and association with their 
friends far away in Colorado; and how, at these times, 
pictures of bygone scenes would rise before their minds, soft, 
and clear, and beautiful, for the troubles and trials of 
travelling were now all forgotten, and the pleasant passages 
of our journeying could be separated and strung like lambent 
beads on the thread of memory. 

Or shall we not rather take, as a lJast breach of confidence, 
this night of all the nights in the year—this Christmas eve— 
which we more particularly devote to our dear and absent 
friends? Jt is now drawing away from us. We have been 
over to Bell’s almost deserted house; and there as the 
children were being put to bed, we heard something about 
Ilaho. It was as near as the little girl could get to it; it 
will suffice for a message. 

And now, late as it is, and our own house being wrapped 
in silence after all the festivities of the evening—— well, to 
tell the truth, there was a wild turkey, and there were some 
canvas-back duck ; and we were not bound to tell two eagerly 
inquisitive boys that these could not well come from Colorado, 

EE 
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though they did come from America—a madness seems to 
come over our gentle Queen Titania, and she will go out into 
the darkness, though the night is cold, and there is snow on 
the ground. We go forth into the silent world. The thin 
snow is crisp and dry under-foot. The stars are shining over 
our heads, There is no wind to stir the black shadows of the 
trees. 

And now, as the time draws near when we are to send that 
unspoken message to the listening ones across the seas, 
surely they are waiting like ourselves? And the dark night, 
even up here on Mickleham Downs, where we go by the dusky 
yew-trees like ghosts, becomes afire with light, and colour, 
and moving shapes; for we are thinking once more of the 
many scenes that connect us by an invisible chain with our 
friends of the past. How long ago was it that we sate in the 
long saloon ; and the fog- horn was booming outside ; and we 
heard Lady Sylvia’s tender voice singing with the others, 
“‘ Abide with me; fast falls the eventide,” as the good ship 
plunged onwards and through the waste of wators? But the 
ship goes too slow for us. We can outstrip its speed. We 
are already half-way over to Bell’s retreat ; and here we shall 
rest ; for are we not high over the Hudson, in the neighbour- 
hood of the haunted mountains !—and we have but to give 
another call to reach the far plains of Colorado? 


ITo, Vanderdecken—Heinrich Iudson—can you take our 
message from us and pass it on? This 1s a night, of all the 
nights in the long year, that you are sure to be abroad, you and 
your sad-faced crew, up there in the lonely valleys, under the light 
of the stars. Can you go still higher and send a view-hailoo across 
to the Rocky Mountains? Can you say to our friends that we are 
listening 2? Can you tell them that something has just been said— 
they will know by whom—about a certain dear mother at Idaho ? 
Give a call, then, across the waste Atlantic, that we may hear! Or 
is at the clamour of the katydids that drowns the ghostly voice ? 
We cannot hear at all. Perhaps the old men are cowering in their 
cave, because of the sacred time; and there is no mirth in the 
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hills to-night, and no huge cask of schnapps to be tapped, that the 
heavy beards may wag. Vanderdecken—Hendrick Hudson—you 
are of no use to us: we pass on: we leave the dark mountains 
behind us, under the silent stars. 


Saint of this green isle, hear our wrayer f 
Grant us cool heavens and favouring air / 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast ; 
Lhe rapids are near, and the daylight’s past / 


Look at the clear gold ray of the lighthouses; and the pale 
green of the sunset skies ; and the dark islands and trees catching 
the last red flush. + And is not this Bell’s voice singing to us, with 
such a sweetness as the Lake of a Thousand Islands never heard 
before 





Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn! 
The red flame in the west burns into our eyes; we can see no 
more. 


We are startled by this wild roaring in our ears, as tf the world 
were falling ; and we are in a mystical cavern ; and the whirling 
grey cataracts threaten to tear us from the narrow foothold. Our 
eyes are blinded ; our throats are choked ; our fingers stwll clutch 
at the dripping rocks ; and then all at once we see your shining 
and smiling face—you grant bluck demon—you magnificent Sambo 
—you huge child of the nether world of waters! We KENT GO NO 
FORDER DEN pawT? Js that what you say? We shout to you 
through this infernal din that we can—we can—we can! We 
elude your dusky fingers. We send you a mocking farewell. Let 
the waters come crashing down ; for we have dived—and drifted— 
and come up into the white sunlight again / 


And now there is no sound at all. We cannot even hear Bell’s 
voice ; for she ts standing silent in front of the Chicf’s grave ; and 
she is wondering whether his ghost is still lingering here, look- 
ing for the ships of the white man going up and down the great 
river. for our part, we can see none at all, The broad valley vs 
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deserted ; the Missouri shows no sign of life; on the wide plains 
around us we find only the reedbird and the grasshopper. Fare- 
well, White Cow; if your last wish ts not gratified, at least the 
silence of the prairie is reserved to you, and no alien plough crosses 
the solitude of your grave. You are an amiable ghost, we think ; 
we would shake hands with you, and give you a friendly ‘How ?’; 
but the sunlight 1s in our eyes, and we cannot see you, just as you 
cannot make out the ships on that long line of rwer. May you 
have everlasting tobacco in the world of dreams / 


You infamous Hendrick Hudson, will not you carry our mes- 
sage now—for our voices cannot reach across the desert plains ? 
Awaken, you cowled heads, and come forth into the starlight ; for 
the Christmas bells have not rung yet ; and there ts tume for a 
solemn passing of the glass! High up in your awful solitudes, 
you can surely hear us ; and we will tell you what you must call 
across the plains, for they are all silent now, as silent as the 
white skulls lying in the sand. Vanderdecken, for the sake 
of Heaven—if that has power to conjure you—call to our listen- 
ing friends; and we will pledge you i a gluss to-night, and 
you and your ghastly crew will nod your heads in ominous 
laughter 





But what is this that we hear, suddenly shaking the pulses 
of the night with its tender sound? O friends far away! 
—do you know that our English bells are beginning to ring 
in the Christmas-time? If you cannot hear our faint voice 
across the wild Atlantic and the silent plains, surely you 
can hear the sounds you knew so well in the bygone days! 
Over the crisp snow, and by the side of the black trees and 
hedges, we hurry homewards. We sit in a solitary room; 
and still we hear outside the faint tolling of the bells. The 
hour nears; and it is no dire spirit that we expect; but the 
gentle soul of a mother coming with a message to her sleeping 
children, and stopping for a moment in passing to look on 
her friends of old. 
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And she will take our message back, we know; and tell 
that other young wife out there that we are glad to hear that 
her heart is at peace at last. But what will the invisible 
messenger take back for herself? A look at her children: 
who knows ? 

A second to twelve. Shall we give a wild scream, then, as 
the ghost enters ; for the silence is awful? Ah,no. Whether 
you are here or not, our good Bell, our hearts go forth towards 
you; and we welcome you; and we are glad that, even in 
this silent fashion, we can bring in the Christmas-time 
together. But is the gentle spirit -here; or has it passed } 
A. stone’s-throw from our house is another house; and in it 
there is a room dimly lit; and in the room are two sleeping 
children. If the beautiful mother has been here with us 
amid the faint tolling of these Christmas bells, you may be 
sure she only smiled upon us in passing, and that she is now 
in that silent room, 


THE END. 
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